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RODEN’S COMMITTEE ON THE STATE OF CRIME IN IRELAND. 


Tue session, like a wounded snake, 
still drags its weary length through 
the month of August. The exhausted 
members have, most of them, betaken 
themselves to their country recreations, 
to avoid the pestilence of the dog days 
in London, and recruit their wasted 
energies; leaving free scope to the 
ministers and their cunning and pro- 
fligate adherents, to hurry forward 
those measures upon which, from the 
necessity of their condition, they feel 
constrained to legislate, but which they 
were reluctant to submit for free dis- 
cussion, as long as the opposition 
benches were filled by Conservative 
opponents. Thus, the whole stress 
and business of the session has been 
accumulated upon its latter end. Bill 
after bill, with an accelerated velocity, 
has been shot into the house of lords, 
as if for the purpose of embarrassing 
the peers in their deliberations, and 
rendering it impossible that that due 
consideration should be bestowed upon 
them in the one house, which was re- 
fused them in the other ; or, of exciting 
obloquy against that august assembly, 
by provoking, and almost necessitating, 
the rejection of measures which were 
recommended by the clamour of the 
Radicals, and the adoption of which, 
in one shape or another, was necessary 
for the prolongation of their existence, 

But while the reformed house of 
commons has thus been damaging 
itself in the opinion of all the honest 
and enlightened portion of the public, 
the house of lords has not only main- 
tained its character for dignity and 
wisdom, but, in the judgment of all 
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sound politicians, risen even higher 
than it was before. There the errors 
and the crudities of the bungling or 
unprincipled legislators in the other 
assembly, have received their due cor- 
rection ; and the temper with which 
the insolent demeanour of their would- 
be censors and revilers has been met, 
is as creditable as the spirit and the 
wisdom by which their insolent pre- 
tensions have been resisted. Indeed 
it may be truly said that the country 
now looks up to the house of lords as 
that branch of the legislature without 
the intervention of which its best in- 
terests must be almost hourly exposed 
todanger. There it is that the friends 
of the Church of England see the only 
available defence of the Church ; there, 
the friends of royalty, the only available 
defence of our monarchical institutions, 
There it is that our foreign relations 
are wisely discussed ; there it is that 
our colonial possessions are brought 
under review, with statesman-like sa- 
gacity ; and the measures indicated by 
which we might best prevent or subdue 
rebellion, or dismemberment, or dis- 
organization. But by no one measure 
has the house of lords entitled itself to 
national confidence and respect, more 
than by the appointment of the com- 
mittee upon Lord Roden’s motion, to 
inquire into the state of crime in Ire- 
land. That committee has now made 
its report; or, rather, published the 
evidence which was delivered on oath 
before it ; and, without a word of com- 
ment, suffered that evidence to speak 
for itself. And we venture to say, 
that disclosures more seriously com- 
s 
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promising the character of an executive 
never were made, than those by which 
Lord Normanby and his employers 
now stand impeached for the mal-ad- 
ministration of the government of Ire- 
Jand. 

Well might they eschew inquiry. 
Well might the delinquents, who were 
already convicted in their own con- 
sciences, deprecate their more public 
conviction by anticipation. Well might 
they endeavour to disparage, by cla- 
mour, that process of judicial inquiry 
by which light must be let in upon 
their misdeeds, and the prodigious 
enormity of their doings in this dis- 
tracted country be exposed to the 
indignation of the empire. Fearful, 
indeed, was the exposure that awaited 
them ; and crushing the weight of the 
charges under which they must have 
sunk, if guilt itself did not, now-a-days, 
throw a sort of infamous protection 
around convicted delinquents. 

And, first, how stands the state of 
the account, as between Lord Nor- 
manby and the landlords of Ireland ? 
It suited the purposes of O’Connell’s 
lord lieutenant to represent the country 
as prosperous and tranquil; and, ac- 
cordingly, he felt constrained to dis- 
regard the repeated memorials of the 


Tipperary magistrates, which repre- 
sented that part of Ireland as in such 
a state of disorder as to require not 
only an increase of vigour in the ad- 
ministration, but an addition to the 


ordinary resources of the law. Mur- 
ders were perpetrated with a frequency 
and an impunity, which proved the 
utter inefficiency, either for the pre- 
vention of crime or the detection of 
criminals, of the law as it at present 
stands; and stronger measures were 
imperiously required, if the country 
was not to be abandoned to the tender 
mercies of the miscreants by whom it 
was infested. What was Lord Nor- 
manby’s answer to this? A refusal 
to comply with their solicitations, and 
an insinuation, not to be misunderstood, 
that the condition in which they were 
placed was chiefly their own fault, 
and that if they had been as attentive 
to the duties, as they were exact 
respecting the rights of property, a 
very different state of things would 
prevail, and crimes which owed their 
origin to misery, caused by unfeeling 
landlords, never would have had an exis- 
tence. “ Property,” says Mr. Drum- 
mond, “has its duties, as well as its 
rights ;” thereby broadly intimating that 
the neglect of the one it was which 
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caused the violation of the other. It 
was, in fact, in other words, telling the 
gentry that they were themselves re. 
sponsible for the outrages to which the 
were exposed ; and proclaiming, to the 
blood-stained peasantry, with the voi 

: 2 ate) oice 
of one having authority, that the present 
government would not be extreme to 
mark what they might do amiss, so 
long as a gentry, so justly obnoxious 
to vengeance, were the only sufferers 
from the system of terror which had 
hitherto baffled the energy and the 
vigilance of the law. Such, we submit, 
is the unforced interpretation which 
every man of common sense must put 
upon Lord Normanby’s answer to the 
Tipperary magistrates. Such, we feel 
confident, was the construction put 
upon it by every ribbonman in Ireland, 
It is also our persuasion that many 
noblemen and gentlemen in England, 
yea, a large and an influential class of 
the English proprietory, were thus in- 
duced to believe that the Irish land. 
lords were a set of selfish tyrants, and 
that the unhappy state of the country 
was chiefly owing to their unrelenting 
rigour and remorseless rapacity, But 
what has been the result of the inquiry ? 
Have any facts transpired which would 
justify such a representation? No. 
On the contrary, it has been proved, 
by most competent and unsuspicious 
witnesses, that the Irish landlords have, 
of late years, been distinguished for 
their humanity and their moderation, 
What says the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Lord Wharncliffe? He avers 
that no one can come from the perusal 
of the evidence without being con- 
vinced that, “notwithstanding what had 
been said of them, the gentlemen of 
Ireland were fully alive to their duty, 
and ready to improve their estates, 
and make their tenants comfortable ;” 
and that “there was no truth in the 
charge that they made ejectments by 
wholesale,” but, on the contrary, “that 
they made a very sparing use of the 
power of ejectment.” What says the 
Duke of Richmond? He acknow- 
ledges, that before he entered into the 
committee, he had a prejudice against 
the Irish landlords, and thought they 
required to be reformed ; but, by at- 
tending the committee, and reading 
every line of the evidence which he 
did not hear, he certainly must say that 
he was convinced, that the great body 
of the Irish landlords were most anxious 
for the prosperity of the country, and 
the well-being of their tenants and la- 
bourers.” In fact, no attempt was 
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made to sustain an opposite case, or to 
afford any colour of justification to the 
atrocious insinuation in the letter by 
which the Irish gentry were so foully 
stigmatized, and which, if it were true, 
would have marked them as worthy of 
extirpation. It appears, then, that they 
stand clear of this charge ; that the 
author of it did not even attempt to 
roduce a shadow of justification for 
Cue preferred it. And what fol- 
lows? That he stands himself charge- 
able with having had recourse to false 
retences, for the purpose of excusing 
is abandonment of his bounden duty ; 
that duty being, the more vigorous 
enforcement of the law, for the purpose 
of arresting the progress of a system 
of noon-day assassination ; and those 
pretences being, a slanderous vilification 
of the noblemen and gentlemen whom 
the unpunished assassins had marked 
out for vengeance! They call upon 
him to protect their lives, and he 
answers them by murdering their cha- 
racters ;—and that, for the purpose of 
leaving them as completely bereft of 
moral respectability, as they were 
destitute of legal protection or redress ; 
of outlawing them in public opinion ; 
while the wretches who rule thecountry 
with a rod of iron, defying equally the 
laws of God and of man, are regarded 
with sympathy and commiseration ! 
Thus it was that Lord Normanby 
governed Ireland! Is it any wonder 
that he should be idolized by the 
lawless and the profligate? Is it any 
wonder that O'Connell and his myrmi- 
dons should have rejoiced under his 
tutelary protection? Isit any wonder 
that he should have been loathed and 
scorned by men of a different stamp, 
who could not easily accommodate 
themselves to this newly -invented 
mode of administering justice? And 
how can we sufticiently admire the 
wisdom and the virtue.of the reformed 
house of commons, (we pray the con- 
stituencies to mark this well,) who 
declared, that such a mode of con- 
ducting the government of the country 
was entitled to their warmest approba- 
tion, and that any deviation from it 
was to be deprecated as a calamity 
which might seriously endanger the 
security of the empire ? 

Well—such has been the verdict of 
his peers upon the first count in the 
indictment. What was the second, and 
what did the inquiry prove? We 
shall see. Our readers will remember 
the frequency and the earnestness with 
Which the attention of the government 
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at various times was called to that 
system of treason denominated the 
Ribbon conspiracy, which had spread 
itself over the wholesurface of the coun- 
try, and engaged almost the entire of 
the rustic population. This conspiracy 
was represented as exclusively Roman 
Catholic, and their objects were va- 
riously described—as, the separation of 
this country from Great Britain; the 
extirpation of Protestantism; the 
wresting of the forfeited estates from 
their present proprietors ; the re-esta- 
blishment of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion ;—but whatever the ultimate de- 
sign of the contrivers might be, it is 
obvious that the conspiracy was calcu- 
lated, amongst an ignorant and mercurial 
people, to poison the fountains of their 
allegiance, to keep alive amongst them 
sectarian and political rancour, to 
encourage dim and visionary hopes of 
national regeneration and indepen- 
dence, which, among a fondly national 
and imaginative people, were not the 
less stimulating because they were 
vague and driftless, and shrouded in 
mystery ;—and thus to generate what 
may be called a shapeless mass of ele- 
mental treason, which floated like a fire- 
damp through the subterranean regions 
of society, and only awaited the first 
spark, to make its destructive energies 
terribly apparent, in a wide-spread and 
almost universal ruin. What did Lord 
Normanby say to this? He laughed 
at it—he derided it—he denied that 
any such conspiracy had any existence. 
Let us now hear the witnesses. Major 
George Warburton, an active magis- 
trate, connected with the constabulary 
for two-and-twenty years, deposes to 
the existence of the Ribbon conspiracy 
in Sligo, Westmeath, Meath, Armagh, 
Dublin, Galway, Wicklow, and Tip- 
perary :— 


“« He thinks, from the general arrange- 
ment, and the great ability with which he 
considers it is conducted, it must have 
some able and directing head; but neither 
the place where that head is, nor the per- 
sons actually directing, have yet been 
discovered by any authority, although it 
is undoubtedly general, as far as he can 
collect, and increasing of late years.” 


“ He never knew a Protestant engaged 
in it,” 


« Major Warburton also states, that 
he understands the members of the society 
are bound to give false evidence in a court 
of justice, if necessary, for the purpose 
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of supporting each other ; and that per- 
sons who have suffered from outrages will 
not give an account :f them, from the 
apprehension of the consequences of doing 
so. In asubsequent part of his evidence 
he further states, that ‘ Ribbonism is a 
system that is convertible for any objects 
which may arise; that the people are 
kept in a state of organization without 
defining objects to them, but merely 
keeping them in such a state that if any 
occurrence took place where a popular 
demonstration was desirable, they could 
be collected immediately, from the organi- 
zation, to make a show upon that occa- 
sion ;’ that ‘all the instructions or regu- 
lations tend to the object of disaffection 
generally ;’ and ‘that the system is more 
political than agrarian.’” 


Hill Wilson Rowan, also a stipen- 
diary magistrate, in which capacity he 
has acted in Clare, Galway, Water- 
ford, Tipperary, Kilkenny, and West- 
meath, swears— 


« That he feels himself competent to 
give information upon the ribbon conspi- 
racy, which information has been derived 
chiefly from Ribbonmen themselves at 
different times and places; and that he 
has not the slightest doubt of the accu- 
racy of that information, it having been 
given partly upon oath and partly by 
parole, all the individuals having ex- 
pressed - their willingness to swear to 
their statements, provided their names 
were not disclosed; that all the infor- 
mativn he has received is to the effect 
that the Ribbon societies are governed by 
a central society, or what they call the 
Chief Ribbon Board, supposed to be in 
Dublin.” 


“ They regulate,” he says, ‘all kind 
of local concerns as they please; that 
the system appears to have been increasing 
very much of late years, but that he has 
not known any thing specific upon the 
subject till about a year and a half ago, 
and that chiefly in the county of West- 
meath ; in other counties he has known 
a great deal of crime that appeared to be 
conducted or managed by secret societies, 
but that he lias not been aware until 
lately of the precise causes or modes of 
operation.’ This mode Mr. Rowan pro- 
ceeds to detail, (his testimony having 
been received by him from members of 
the ribbon conspiracy, of whose veracity 
he has no doubt,) that ‘the objects of 
the principal board appear to be chiefly 
connected with increasing the numbers of 
the society in all parts of the kingdom, 
there being branches of it in England 
and Scotland ;’ that ‘in Ireland the cen- 
tral board originate the passwords and 


signs and tokens by which they are known 
to each other, and also the oaths or vows 
by which they are bound to each other: 
they communicate those passwords and 
signs to the different branches of the 
country, through persons confidential and 
members of the society, who assemble 
in Dublin from time to time to receive 
those communications; they are trans. 
mitted to delegates called county dele. 
gates, thence to baronial delegates, and 
they communicate them to the parochial 
delegates or committee, there being a 
parish master in each committee who 
writes them out for the different members 
of the parochial society respectively’ [pn 
reply to the question ‘whether he can 
trace the crimes affecting life and pro- 
perty in Ireland to the direct orders of 
any society?’ Mr. Rowan answers that 
‘he can; that is to say, that he has 
known crimes perpetrated and outrages 
committed, respecting the origin of which 
he should have been in the dark if mem. 
bers of the society had not communicated 
to him the fact, that it was by members 
of that society they were committed,’ 
He also states, in reply to several ques. 
tions, that he first became acquainted 
with the particulars respecting this society 
when examining an individual upon an- 
other subject, whom he ascertained to be 
a ribbonman, who expected a reward for 
his information ; that his information has 
been corroborated by others of the same 
description, to the number of seven or 
eight, in no degree connected with the 
first ; and although they were not aware 
of what each er any of the others bad 
said, the informations corroborated each 
other, and there could have been no col- 
lusion, as they belonged to and were ex- 
amined in different counties. He states 
they all appear to have had great fear of 
the fact of their giving information being 
divulged; that no temptation would in- 
duce them to give it if they thought it 
would be so; and they make a special 
condition that the names of the parties 
shall be perfectly confidential, unless 
revealed by their own consent. Mr, 
Rowan then states that ‘ he has seen the 
passwords of the society, which are 
changed quarterly ; and if there be rea- 
son to apprehend that they have been dis- 
closed or betrayed by any member, a com- 
munication is made to the principal board, 
from the district in which the apprehension 
arises, and the board is assembled to au- 
thorise the changing of the words ;’ that 
he has reason tobelieve that the passwords 
in one district are sufficient to ensure a 
safe passage throughout all the counties 
the members may visit. He then de- 
tails the manner in which outrages are 
planned and committed under the local 
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authorities of the district: *« An indivi- 
dual from the locality where an outrage 
is to take place, goes to the committee or 
ish master of a district some eight or 
ten or twelve miles distant. The first 
eight or ten men who are for duty in 
that district return with him to the spot 
indicated by him; he points out the 
individuals and keeps himself in the back- 
ground while the others execute his pur- 
.’ Hesays that although the names 
and places of residence of the perpetra- 
tors of these outrages have been given 
him in some cases by members of the 
society, few persons have been appre- 
hended, and for this reason: ‘ Persons 
committed or held to bail are now entitled 
to a copy of the information against 
them, and the almost invariable result 
would be death to the informant before 
the time of trial, or he would be bought 
off and sent out of the kingdom by a 
subscription. Independently of the fear 
of being murdered, there is also an ab- 
horrence of being called informers.— 
The first individual who communicated 
with him respecting ribbonism told him, 
when he offered him his own terms to 
come forward, that the Lord Lieutenant's 
wealth would not tempt him to do so, for 
there was not a branch of his family that 
would not suffer by it. 

«¢He has never had any information 
of any individual of rank, property, or 
extensive influence being connected with 
the ribbon society directly; but he has 
had it inferred or insinuated by several 
of the informants, that the chief design 
is to accumulate as large a body as pos- 
sible throughout the kingdom, with a 
conviction that after having such a 
force organised, they will find it very 
easy to procure leaders such as may suit 
their purposes and effect their objects ; 
which objects are unequivocally stated 
by the oath he had seen, and corrobo- 
ration of every Ribbonman he has exa- 
mined, to be subverting the Protestant 
religion, and establishing the Catholic 
religion in its stead, the greatest pains 
being taken, previously to the admission 
of a member, to ascertain whether he 
has any near relative or connexion of the 
Protestant faith, lest through him they 
might be betrayed; to overturn the British 
government in Ireland, to recover the 
forfeited estates, and, when strong enough, 
to establish an independent munarchy in 
Ireland undera Catholic king. There 
are minor objects, having reference to a 
competition for land and the regulation 
of property;’ aud ‘one part of their 
oath is to bind them to obey their leader 
at two hours’ notice, without any re- 
ference as to what his command may be, 
and that under the penalty of death.’ Mr. 
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Rowan states that he ‘has no doubt that 
this society exerts itself at a general elec- 
tion, and that the statement of one in- 
dividual Ribbonman to him was, that they 
were resolved to have the county of —— 
in that state of organization that they 
would be able to chair a cabbage-stalk 
if they should think fit, He then pro- 
ceeds to give instances of persons being 
injured or threatened with injury to their 
lives and properties, for reasons con- 
nected with the tenure of land, which 
he has been informed of subsequently by 
ribbonmen ; and he says that he has not 
the slightest doubt that life and property 
are more insecure in counties where this 
society exists than in others. When 
asked as to the existence of faction fights, 
and whether the ribbon society have: en- 
deavoured to prevent them, his answer 
is, that ‘ the objeet of the ribbon society 
is to allay the feelings which create the 
various factions, to absorb them into 
one body, and make it one association 
throughout Ireland, instead of fighting 
with each other in the way they have 
hitherto done; which confederacy they 
call the Religious Liberty System.’ He 
further states that ‘ he has been informed 
by Roman Catholic constables that Rib- 
bonism had been denounced by the priests 
in the chapels, but that ribbonmen have 
told him that that is considered superfi- 
cial denunciation; that the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests have a particular object in 
keeping the country tranquil, at least on 
the surface ; but that when they wish to 
obtain votes at elections in favour of a 
particular candidate, they apply to indi- 
viduals whom they know to have influ- 
ence with the class of which Ribbonmen 
are composed.’ In reply to inquiries why 
Ribbonmen did not attend to the injunc- 
tions of their priests, and abandon those 
societies, he states that Ribbonmen have 
answered, ‘ Because we do not believe 
the priests are sincere in their denuncia- 
tion.’ It is also stated by Mr. Rowan, 
that ‘there is a great anxiety to procure 
arms in that society, as many fire-arms as 
possible ; that large quantities are sent 
into the country from Dublin, and at par- 
ticular meetings each individual is bound 
to subscribe, for the purpose of procuring 
arms and ammunition, to a special fund 
allocated to that purpose.’ In a subse- 
quent part of his evidence, Mr. Rowan 
says, that a statement has been made to 
him, ‘ that they have no doubt that when 
the time comes they will be strong 
enough to effect their objects, they will 
get an abundant supply of arms from 
America; and that all the recent pass- 
words have reference to the Canadian re- 
bellion, or to the prospect of an embroil- 
ment with America.’ 
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“ Upon the subject of the increase of 
ribbonism, he says, that ‘it has increased 
lately to a very alarming extent, and that 
he should say, that within a year and a 
half, in the counties of which he knows 
any thing, it has doubled itself ;’ and he 
afterwards adds, that ‘it is stated to him 
to prevail to some extent wherever there 
is a Roman Catholic population ;’ and 
again, that ‘a good many among the per- 
sons recently introduced, within six or 
eight months, into the police, are ribbon- 
men.’ Mr. Rowan also states, that he 
‘has received every assistance from the 
local authorities for the prosecution of his 
inquiries by order of the government, and 
from the government itself, and money 
has been placed in the hands of certain 
parties at his disposal.’ Being asked, 
whether he has not heard much from in- 
formants which he himself has deemed 
improbable and ludicrous, he answers, ‘ I 
have not. I think that an organization 
so rude, and yet so efficient for its pur- 
poses, carries upon its face something ri- 
diculous; but I know, from its effects, 
that it is extremely serious;’ and he adds, 
«I cannot say, with respect to all the de- 
tails of all the circumstances that have 
fallen under my knowledge, that there is 
no part of it which appears improbable ; 
but I can state, with perfect confidence, 
that the general statements made to me 
appear to be completely borne out by the 
circumstances of the country, and the cor- 
roboration which each witness has given 
to another, totally unconnected as they 
are.’ In the conclusion of his examina- 
tion, he enumerates, as the counties 
where, as he is informed and believes, 
ribbonism exists, Westmeath, Meath, 
Sligo, Longford, King’s County, Kildare, 
Louth, Dublin, and Cavan,” 


Captain Despard, another stipendiary 
magistrate, thus deposes, that he has 
reason to believe in the existence of 
the ribbon conspiracy, and that, 


« According to his information, it 
spreads from the county of Kildare north- 
ward and westward into Connaught ; that 
it is at present increasing rapidly, and has 
increased,—and that the words used to 
him were, ‘that the society was never 
working so strong as at present.’ He de- 
tails at great length the proceedings and 
organization of the society, and produces 
informations and oaths, and other docu- 
ments relating to the society, As to 
their ultimate intentions, he states, « They 
anticipate being able to effect a general 
rising in the country, with a view to tak- 
ing possession of it; and that their inten- 
tions are, as sworn before him, whenever 
they can do that, to upset all the authori- 


ties, murder all the Protestants, and take 
possession of the country.’ He explains 
the manner in which what are called in 
some of these papers, ‘the quarrelling 
words’ are used, in this way: «If there 
is an obnoxious person to be beaten in a 
fair, the parties who are to beat him are 
strangers to him, and therefore he must 
be pointed out: the party to point him 
out goes up to him, and immediately puts 
his hand upon him, and makes use of one 
of these quarrelling words; for instance 
« Do not be fond of quarrelling ;” then the 
party whois to beat, to show that he sees 
the object, says, “I am not so disposed,” 
The man who has pointed him out, walks 
off as if nothing had happened ; the others 
keep him in view until the other man is 
out of sight, and then they lay upon him 
and lick him unmercifully.’ And in the 
following answer, he also fully explains 
how the persons who are unacquainted 
with the person to be maltreated or mur- 
dered, are ordered by the authorities of 
the society to do so. He states, « They 
sit in committee on that person—they de- 
bate what isto be done. It may be, they 
think it is only deserving of a beating; 
then men are brought ten or twenty miles 
who have never seen the person tobe 
beaten, and who know nothing at all 
about him. If aman is to be shot, either 
one, two, or more persons are selected 
from a distance, to shoot that man, and 
they must do it or forfeit their own lives,’ 
In a subsequent answer, Captain Despard 
expresses himself in the following manner, 
upon being asked as to the means of the 
society to raise the country for any parti- 
cular object :—*‘ Your lordships must see 
that a society which is enabled, on dis- 
covery of its passwords, to change the 
whole of these passwords throughout the 
entire country, within the course of a very 


few days, must have some extraordinary 


means af communication. One mode of 
communication has come to my know- 
ledge, and it is this: if a particular part 
of the county is to be raised, or the whole 
county, there is a man sent from, say, a 
lodge in Dublin, to the nearest. town, 
with verbal directions ; he communicates 
to one man there what the orders are; 
that man gives them to three, whom he 
sends in different directions ; each of these 
communicates with three others, and so 
on, each person multiplying by three, if I 
may so make myself understood, until the 
whole thing spreads rapidly through the 
county,.’” 


Thus we have unexceptionable evi- 
dence, the evidence of intelligent gen- 
tlemen and government officers, to the 
existence of the formidable system ; to 
the fearful extent of its influence over 
the lower orders ; to some of the uses 
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to which it is at present applied ; to its 
gubserviency to election purposes ; and 
the manner in which it may be em- 
ployed by the leading demagogues in 
accomplishing any of the purposes upon 
which they may be bent. ‘The gentle- 
men who thus testified, either are, or 
were, all of them, in the employment 
of the executive, and many of them 
nominees of Lord Normanby himself ; 
and whose interest it would, decidedly, 
have been, to have given testimony 
more in accordance with the views and 
the statemeuts of the noble marquess, 
to whom they must have been person- 
ally indebted, or upon whose colleagues 
in office they must have felt themselves 
dependent. In truth, much of their 
evidence was most reluctantly given. 
But we appeal to the reader whether 
it does not prove, to the utmost ex- 
tent, that case of treasonable couspi- 
racy which had been so perseveringly 
denied, and the dreadful state of social 
disorganization which was the conse- 
quence of the impunity with which it 
had been regarded? Does it not prove, 
that the lord lieutenant, and the other 
functionaries of government, were re- 
gularly and abundantly supplied with 
authentic information respecting this 
formidable conspiracy, which they stu- 
diously concealed from parliament, and 
in defiance of which, they had the har- 
dihood to affirm, that tranquillity, and 
contentment, and obedience to the 
laws, were the result of the new system 
adopted under the Normanby adminis- 
tration? Mr. Rowan states, that, to a 
congratulatory address which was pre- 
sented to the lord lieutenant from the 
county of Meath, there were appended 
more than forty names, which he knew 
to be those of affiliated ribbonmen! One 
of the papers found in a committee-room 
in Sligo, containing, among other things, 
some doggrel verses of a seditious cha- 
racter, concludes with these words :— 


“May Francis, Earl of Mulgrave, sit on the 
throne, 
For, surely, my friend, he is one of our own.” 


Nor are these the only instances 
from which it appears that these mis- 
guided men eloninted upon the for- 
bearance, if not the friendship, of the 
executive, while Lord Normanby re- 
mained as viceroy in Ireland. It has 
been proved that many of them found 
their way into the police; and they were 
taught to believe that they might con- 
fidently expect the forbearance, at least, 
of the government, because of the ser- 
vices which they rendered the popish 
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and radical candidates at contested 
elections, It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the system increased as it did, 
while Lord Normanby remained here. 
The very screen which he held before 
it was favourable to its growth. “ Cres- 
cit in occulto, velut arbor, in cevo.” 
And were not that screen forcibly 
drawn aside, and the mischievous po- 
liey of the political man-milliner laid 
bare, it would have proceeded in its 
subtle and serpentine ramifications, un- 
til it had coiled its sinewy folds around 
all the institutions in the empire. 


But a defence has been got up for 
the ex-lord lieutenant, and Mr. Drum- 
mond, the Irish under-secretary, was 
produced to sweur that he did not be- 
lieve the ribbon conspiracy to be the 
formidable thing that it was repre- 
sented. It had, he said, no head; a 
fact, however, which remains to be 
proved ; his allegation, supposing it to 
be true, only proving that he had not 
discovered the head; and it was, he 
said, utterly despicable for any pur- 
poses of extensive mischief ; a state- 
ment contradicted by almost every other 
respectable witness, and utterly at va- 
riance with all the facts, which prove 
that the society is secret, energetic, 
prompt, and formidable, to a degree 
which invests it with a sort of demonai- 
cal omnipresence in all the disturbed 
districts of Ireland. Mr. Rowan, a 
gentleman whose great intelligence and 
sound discretion are duly appreciated 
by all who know him, whose coolness 
of judgment is one of his most remark- 
able peculiarities, and whose sagacity 
and discrimination have repeatedly ob- 
tained for him the strongest marks of 
approbation, the under-secretary coolly 
represents as weak and credulous, and 
endeavours to break the effect of his 
testimony by disparaging his under- 
standing. We need not say that the 
attempt has proved abortive. There 
was not a member of the committee 
who heard his testimony, who did 
not come from it with the impression 
that Mr. Rowan was not only a 
most intelligent, but a most straight- 
forward and honest man; and they 
saw, clearly, that the statements which 
he made were borne out, in almost all 
their parts, by other independent wit- 
nesses, and that they were grounded 
upon information cautiously received, 
and carefully sifted, and which was 
found, wherever an opportunity of test- 
ing it was afforded, to be strikingty in 
accordance with facts. 

But what is the account which Mr. 
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Drummond gives of this system, which, 
whether formidable or otherwise, is 
found in extensive operation through- 
out ten or twelve of the counties of 
Ireland? Why, that it is a contri- 
vance of sume Dublin publicans, adopt- 
ed for the purpose of enabling them to 
sell their whiskey! Talk of credulity 
after that! Dublin publicans, the con- 
trivers of a secret and illegal organi- 
zation, for their own pecuniary emolu- 
ment, and which has extended for more 
than half a century over the greater 
—_ of the country! Verily, Mr. 

rummond himself does not strain at 
a gnat, although he seeks to disparage 
Mr. Rowan for having, as he alleges, 
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defender system, which i 

ration before 1792, and" Sar hei 
by the leading united Irishmen (for 
this we have Wolf Tone’s testimon ) 
as the most hopeful nursery of tremens 
Mr. Drummond is mistaken, if he su ‘ 
poses that the ribbon system is a ak 
room growth of recent years, His 
friend, Mr. O'Connell, could tell him 
a very different story; and had he 
been properly interrogated, his own 
credulity, (supposing that he believed 
himself,) might be made to appear at 
least as remarkable, as that of the gen- 
tleman whom he sought to discredit, and 
by whose skilful and most meritorious 


investigations, this mystery of iniqui 
has been detected.* rl tae 

It is not, however, necessary to pur- 
sue this part of the subject farther 
The Duke of Wellington but expressed 
the convictions of all the honest and 
enlightened members of the House of 
Lords, when he declared his belief in 
the existence of this atrocious conspi- 
racy ; and “that it was fortunate for 
the British public that complete evi. 


swallowed acamel. But would it not 
have become him to have informed the 
committee, when the ribbon society be- 
came the comparatively contemptible 
thing which he represents it? It was 
not so in 1825, when Mr. O’Connell 
bore testimony respecting it, before 
a committee of the house of commons ; 
and when he declared it to be his be- 
lief that it was a continuance of the 


e « H, W. Rowan, Esq.— Have you ever known of any policemen in ribbon so- 
cieties?—It has been stated to me by a ribbonman, that there were a good many 
among those recently introduced, who are ribbonmen. I refer to some who have 
been appointed within those six or eight months. He mentioned the names and re- 
sidences of several. Have you had any means to ascertain whether there were the 
names of such persons in the police ?—] ascertained that there were. Do you con- 
ceive that this testimony was proved to be true?—I have no doubt of it. Are those 
men still in the force? —I know nothing to the contrary. Can individual Ribbon- 
men leave their Ribbon associations with safety ?—That isa question I have fre- 
quently asked the parties. I think that where they have a pretext of being employed 
in the police establishment, either in the constabulary or the Dublin metropolitan 
police, that would be accepted as a sufficient reason. I think they have an object in 
that ; that they conceive it is a desirable thing to have as many of them introduced into 
the police as possible. 

« Captain G. Desparp.—Do you believe that there are any Ribbonmen in the 
police ?—I do not know that there are any in the police at this moment; but I was 
obliged to dismiss one man for passing the Ribbon signs in the town of Slane; that 
is about six years ago, Subsequently to that, another man was employed by the chief 
constable to arrest a man against whom he has had my warrant now for two years, 
for a most outrageous offence; he posted this man and another man on a part by 
which this person was in the habit of escaping, and when he came up, one of the two 
policemen arrested him, and the other said, ‘Let him go; he is not the man we 
want; he is a decent farmer’s son, and I know him, for I wasdrinking in a shebeen- 
house (which is an unlicensed whiskey-house) with him last night.’ “ Oh,’ said the 
other, ‘take care you know him, for I think he is the very man we want.’ He said, 
‘No, he is not; he issuch a man’s son.’ The consequence was, he induced the other 
policeman to let him go; and it turned out, on investigation, that he was absolutely 
the man against whom the warrant was. The policeman was brought to trial, and 
was dismissed by the lord lieutenant; bat, subsequently to his dismissal, in the town 
of Trim, he said, ‘1 did not know who he was at the time, but he threw that sign 
which no man that ever gives it to me shall ever fall into the hands of justice, and I 
do not care for my situation :’ that man against whom the warrant was, remains at 
large to this day; he has never been arrested. For what was the warrant?—The 
crime was waylaying a man at night, and beating him with a ploughshare ; splitting 
his head with a ploughshare. He beat him to that degree, that I think I never saw 
aman recover from, though I have seen many bad beatings. When did this circum- 
stance take place ?—That wan was dismissed on the 3lst of March, 1838,” 
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dence of it had been at length obtain- 
ed; and that the country knew it was 
a conspiracy, founded upon the same 

rinciples, and carrying on its measures 
by the same means, as the conspiracy 
of United Irishmen, and other more 
extended conspiracies existing abroad ; 
and that we likewise know that the go- 
vernment, her Majesty's government, had 
as it appears now, the knowledge of 
these things ; that they were acquainted 
with the existence of these conspiracies 
at the very moment at which they were 
boasting, in the speeches of the sovereign, 
of the tranquillity of Ireland.” 

Perhaps it will be also said that the 
Duke isa gull; or, that he is factious ; 
if so, it ought to be added, as a corol- 
lary, that it is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose he ever won a battle, or performed 
any distinguished part in public affairs. 
“Nil intra est oleam, nil extra est in nuce duri.” 


Howsay Lord Normanby’s peers, then, 
upon the second count of the indict- 
ment? Guilty or not guilty? His very 
friends, those who have always stretch- 
ed their consciences to vote with go- 
vernment whenever they could, the 
Duke of Richmond, for instance, are 
constrained to bring in a hostile verdict. 

With respect to the third point, the 
administration of justice, and the fourth, 
the wholesale and indiscriminating gaol- 
deliveries, we are the less inelined to 
dwell upon them at length ; because 
they were brought under the review 
of the house of lords by Lord 
Brougham, in a speech of consum- 
mate eloquence ; and not more re- 
markable for its eloquence, than its 
moderation. We are told that the effect 
of the noble lord’s denunciation was 
withering upon the wretched ministers, 
who were compelled to make common 
cause with the ex-lord lieutenant ; 
inasmuch as they had adopted all his 
public acts, and made the capricious 
and funtastic tom-fooleries by which 
he travestied royalty, the ground for 
giving him a step in the peerage. Well 
may he rejoice iu the passing of the 
Reform bill; as we are assured that 
nothing but a house of commons, 
constituted as the present is, and com- 
posed of a majority, although, thank 
heaven, an evanishing majority, fa- 
vourable to organic changes, by which 
the monarchy itself must be brought 
into peril, could save him from im- 
peachment. 

The cases of Gahan and of Sly, 
upon which the noble lord dwelt with 
such thrilling effect, are alone suffi- 
cient to ascertain the animus of Lord 
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Normanby and his law officers, in the 
administration of criminal justice in 
Ireland, 


Gahan was convicted of an assault 
upon a policeman, of a most aggra- 


‘vated nature, obviously made with an 


intention to take away his life. The 
provocation was, that he had given 
some evidence by which offenders 
against the laws were brought to jus- 
tice. This took place during Lord 
Haddington’s administration, to whom 
an appeal had been made on Gahan’s 
behalf, and by whom, after communi- 
cation with the judge who tried the 
case, it was directed that the law 
should take its course. Before, how- 
ever, this could be, the ministry were 
changed, and the place of the Earl of 
Haddington was filled by the Earl of 
Mulgrave. The criminal again ap- 
pealed to viceregal clemency, the case 
was again, as before, referred to Chief 
Justice Doherty, and the decision to 
which he a second time came, was 
again adopted. Earl Mulgrave de- 


cided now, as Lord Haddington had 
decided before, that the law should 
take its course ; and, accordingly, this 
hopeful blade was almost about to be 
sent to the hulk for transportation. 
But, as his good luck would have it, he 


had a brother who was a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest ; and that reverend per- 
sonage soon found out a way of showing 
that there was still balm in Gilead for 
even the most notorious offenders. His 
mode of proceeding was as follows: 
he wrote a letter to Lord Normanby, 
most coarsely abusive of the Chief 
Justice, whom he accused of a leaning 
against his unfortunate brother, and 
broadly insinuated that the only reason 
why he had not been recommended to 
mercy was, that he was the brother of 
a priest. This letter was the founda- 
tion of a re-consideration of the case, 
which was taken out of the hands of 
the chief justice, and placed in the 
hands of the attorney-general, Sir Mi- 
chael O'Loughlin, by whose advice the 
culprit was pardoned, and suffered to 
go at large, to the great delight of the 
Romish priesthood, who felt that they 
once more eujoyed, according to its 
ancient sense, the benefit of clergy, and 
that a refractory chief justice might be 
safely despised ; and for the edification 
and encouragement of all similar of- 
fenders. 

Such, in brief, was Gahan's case. 
The letter of the priest, his brother, 
had been enclosed to the chief justice, 
it is said by mistake; and the indigna- 
tion which he expressed that such a 
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memorial should have been acted on, 
together with his expressed determina- 
tion to keep a copy of it, was made, by 
the Irish government, an excuse for the 
further insult of passing him over al- 
together, not only upon that, but upon 
every other case which he tried, and 
thus leaving the executive without the 
least advice, in cases of appeals for 
mercy. A more reckless or wanton 
departure from an approved and an- 
cient usage could scarvely be conceiv- 
ed, or one more fatally calculated to 
compromise the ends of justice. 

And now, a word or two respecting 
the manner in which this case was dis- 
posed of by Sir Michael O'Loughlin, 
when the application of the priest 
eaused the lord lieutenant, contrary 
to his former decision, a second time, 
to take it into consideration. The 
attorney-general discovered that a man 
named Connors had been previously 
tried for the same offence, before Judge 
Moore, found guilty, and sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation ; the ex- 
treme punishment provided by the 
law for the crime for which he stood 
indicted. The judge, however, when 
he passed this sentence, was under a la- 
tent conviction that the man was innocent, 
but sentenced him to the extreme pe- 
nalty, because a very strong feeling ex- 


isted against him. And he never moved 
for any mitigation or remission of the 
sentence, until the matter was pressed 
upon him by the government ; when 
he advises, first that transportation 
should be commuted into imprison- 
ment ; and afterwards that he should 


receive a free pardon. All this, as Sir 
Michael observed, was for Judge 
Moore to explain ; ail that he was con- 
cerned with was, that Connors, who 
had been tried for the same offence 
with which Gahan was charged, had 
been pardoned, and he immediately 
jumps to the inference, that Gahan 
should be pardoned also. One of the 
grounds, it must be observed, upon 
which a suspicion was entertained that 
Connors might have been unjustly 
convicted, was, that the prosecutors 
were suspected to be so drunk when 
the transaction occurred, that they 
could not identify the assailants. This 


suspicion was caused by the smell of 


whiskey having been perceived upon 
the persons of the wounded men, im- 
mediately after the outrage was per- 
petrated upon them ; which was, how- 
ever, accounted for by another witness, 
by the fact that their heads had been 
washed with whiskey. All this was 
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before the two juries who tried both 
cases, and who decided, without hesi- 
tation, that there were no grounds 
whatever for entertaining such a notion 
But Sir Michael, who had not tried 
the case, before whom none of the 
witnesses appeared, without any con- 
ference with Chief Justice Doherty 
such as might have put him more fully 
in possession of all the particulars than 
he could have been in any other way 
thought fit, in the plenitude of his wis. 
dom, to reverse the decision of both 
the juries, and set at nought the opi- 
nion of the judge, by recommending 
that Gahan, as well as Connors, should 
receive a free pardon. When asked, 
whether the lord lieutenant should not 
have had more reliance upon the judg. 
ment of the jury who tried, and the 
judge who presided at the trial, than 
upon his judgment, who could only 
have a second hand, and, compara- 
tively, very imperfect knowledge of all 
the particulars, he naively observes, 
“ that was for the government to decide.” 
And Lord Normanby was too happy 
to have even that excuse for complying 
with the requisition of the priest, and 
showing him, that notwithstanding the 
decisions of juries, and the opinion of 
a chief justice, he was determined that 
no such trifling obstacles should inter- 
fere with the manner in which he was 
resolved to execute justice in Ireland. 
And well has he entitled himself to 
the cognomen of the felon’s friend. 

It would not be easy to convey an 
adequate idea of the power with 
which this case was handled by Lord 
Brougham ; and we the more readily 
content ourselves with the very brief 
outline of it we have at present given, 
because we expect that his speech will 
shortly appear in a fuller or more cor- 
rect form, when we may take an op- 
portunity of again bringing the subject 
under the notice of our readers. 

The case of Sly is one with which 
the public in this country are very 
familiar, but yet which never appeared 
so monstrous as when it was contrasted 
by Lord Brougham with that to which 
we have above alluded. A priest bad 
been found dead, and some wretches 
were encouraged to accuse Sly, a Pro- 
testant, of his murder. Such was the 
prejudice excited against this unfortu- 
nate man, and so far was it countenanced 
by individuals connected with the go- 
vernment, that Mr. Macdonald, pri- 
vate secretary to Lord Morpeth, was 
heard to say, in a public coach, “that 
the public would not be satistied unless 
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Sly was hanged.” And that such was 
not the case, that the innocent man 
was not victimised, is not to be ascribed 
to the course pursued by the Irish 
executive, but to one of those provi- 
dential interpositions by which, it some- 
times happens, the guilty designs of the 
wicked are defeated, and in the net 
which they had laid for others are 
they themselves taken. A wretched 
woman was produced to swear, that 
she saw Sly commit the murder. It 
was clearly proved that she was in 
close confinement at the time when 
the murder was alleged to be com- 
mitted, so that her perjury was but 
too plain. Sir Michael could not pro- 
ceed upon it. Still, however, it was 
resolved to bring the man to trial, 
and another witness was produced, a 
wretch named Corrigan, who swore 
that Sly told him he committed the 
murder. And _ notwithstanding the 
monstrous improbability of the state- 
ment, Corrigan was put into the wit- 
ness-box, and suffered to depose against 
the life of Sly, the attorney-general 
having had, as he tells us, such reason to 
distrust him that he actually despatched 
a short-hand writer to take notes of 
his evidence, that, in case of any gross 
prevarication, he might be prosecuted 
for perjury. He did most grossly pre- 
varicate, and Sly was acquitted ;—and 
both he and Rooney were afterwards 
prosecuted for perjury, and both were 
convicted, and have been since trans- 
ported. But we have heard df no 
inquiry into the statement which they 
are alleged to have made to Mr. Vig- 
noles, the stipendiary magistrate, to 
wit, that they were moved and in- 
stigated to act as they had done, by 
some Roman Catholic priests, who put 
the perjuries into their mouths, and 
drilled them, by repeated rehearsals, 
for the performance of their parts in 
the court of justice! We hear nothing 
at all of this. We know not how far 
Sir Michael may have deemed it right 
or prudent to ene pursued such an 
inquiry. But this we must say, that 
to wreak the vengeance of the law 
upon such subordinate wretches as 
Rooney and Corrigan, and to leave 
their employers and seducers un- 
touched, may be justice and policy, 
in Sir Michael’s and Lord Normanby’s 
acceptation of the term; but cannot 
be the justice which the wise and the 
righteous people of England must be 
— of seeing administered in Ire- 
and, 


With respect to the gaol deliveries, 
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as they have been called, or the whole- 
sale discharge of prisoners without in- 
quiry or discrimination—that has been 
so clearly and fully proved, and, in- 
deed, so little attempt was made to 
justify the course which, in that par- 
ticular, had been pursued, that all de- 
fence of it might be said to be aban- 
doned. By Lord Normanby’s state- 
ments upon this part of the subject, his 
claims to character for veracity may be 
ascertained. He averred, in the most 
solemn manner, that it was false that he 
ever ordered a prisoner to be discharged 
from confinement, without making the 
most patient and deliberate inquiry into 
the case; or that any prisoners owed 
their discharge to the mere accident of 
his passing through the towns, and visit- 
ing the places of their confinement. 
But what are the facts? In Clonmel 
57 prisoners were discharged, out of 
200 who were in prison, and that 
without any examination of their 
cases at all, or any other recommenda- 
tion than that of the gaoler or turnkey ! 
And the whole was done in somewhat 
less than an hour, affording less than 
a minute for each case, or less than half 
a minute, if all the cases were con- 
sidered, from which it was deemed 
right to make a selection! After this, 
we can readily understand the modesty 
of Lord Normanby, in being slow to 
prosecute any witnesses for any deli- 
berate perjury, no matter how revolting! 

Well,—we have now touched, and but 
barely touched, upon some of the topics 
which suggested Lord Brougham’s reso- 
lutions ; and these constitute but a very 
small portion of the mass of iniquity 
which was brought to light by the 
labours of the committee. Will the 
house of commons now resolve, that 
the course of government pursued by 
this shallow and mischievous charletan, 
is one in which it is wise and righteous 
to persevere? Is it thus justice is to 
be administered ? Is it thus the opi- 
nions of the judges are to be set at 
nought? Is it thus a foul and dan- 
gerous conspiracy is to be concealed, 
if not countenanced ? Is it thus the 
gaols ure to be emptied of convicted 
felons, and gaolers and turnkeys per- 
mitted to reverse the sentences of the 
judges of the land? Is the brightest 
jewel of the crown thus to be entrusted 
to the safe-keeping of the very off- 
scourings of human society? Is it 
thus royalty is to be travestied, and 
the dearest interests of a great com- 
munity jeopardied, and the grave ques- 
tions of guilt or innocence made a 
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matter of capricious mockery, so that 
they could not have been more wan- 
tonly trifled with, if a baboon, from 
central Africa, were decorated with 
the insignia, and invested with the 
prerogatives, of the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland? Will the house of com- 
mons now affirm all this? Will that 
grave and solemn assembly now take 
it upon them to say that nothing came 
out, before Lord Roden’s committee, 
which was not matter of praise and 
gratulation to Lord Normanby, and 
that they were justified in the antici- 
patory verdict which they pronounced 
upon the case which they had not 
heard, and by which they hoped to 
prevent inquiry ? 

Never did a minister of the crown 
appear in so thoroughly despicable a 
point of view, as that in which Lord 
John Russell lately exhibited himself, 
when, with sneering petulance, he al- 
luded to the resolutions of the lords, 
and, with a studied ambiguity of lan- 
guage, vaunted of his determination 
to disregard them. Never have we 
witnessed such an exhibition of mean 
and impotent resentment. Before the 
inquiry took place, when it was only 
about to commence, nothing would 
satisfy him short of a resolution of the 
house of commons, which implied 


that it was uncalled for; that, in pro- 


ceeding upon it, the lords were 
arrogating an unconstitutional power ; 
and that, so clear did Lord Normanby 
stand of any culpability, he should be 
regarded as a pattern to all future 
lords lieutenants, and the course 
which he pursued as so rigidly right 
and just, that any departure from it was 
to be deprecated as an evil. Well,— 
the lords were nothing daunted by this 
vapouring resolution of a body, who 
no longer represent the people. The 
inquiry went on. The malversations 
of the Irish government were brought 
to light. The wholesale prostitution 
of the prerogative of the crown was 
detected and exposed. The Ribbon 
conspiracy was made manifest. The 
Roman Catholic priesthood were proved 
to be the de facto government of Ire- 
land. In short, an exposure takes 
place, which would, in the better 
times of the constitution, have furnished 
grounds for an impeachment. And 
what, then, does Lord John Russell 
do, whose wrath was so moved by the 
presumption of the lords in even 
meditating inquiry? Does he storm 
and threaten them with any marks 
of his high displeasure? No, Does 
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he even chafe and bluster, and talk bi 

as he did before ; or make any attempt 
to show that the criminatory matters 
of fact, upon which the resolutions of 
theirlordships were built, had, in reality 
no existence? No. Does he offer 
any explanation of them which might 
furnish even a colourable justification ? 
No such thing at all. He takes the 
proceedings of the upper house with 
about the same degree of commendable 
meekness which ancient Pistol exhi- 
bited when he was compelled by the 
choleric Welshman to eat the leek; 
and even showed that he could rival 
the same celebrated character, by play- 
ing the part of lion as mildly as a 
sucking dove. The fire which threat- 
tened wide-spread conflagration, goes 
out with an expiring hiss. And a few 
ambiguous expressions of petty malevo- 
lence and discontent are all that remain 
of the -high-sounding and __ boastful 
phraseology with which he championed 
the cause of the Irish lord lieutenant, 
before the public were yet fully informed 
of the case that has been made against 
him. The steed whose prancings and 
curvetings threatened to dismount 
the most practised of the equestrian 
order, has now become so manageable 
and quiet that even a lady may ride 
him. 

Much as the labours of the committee 
have brought to light, we venture, 
deliberately, to affirm, that they have 
as yet gone but skin deep into the 
subjeet of their inquiries, The atro- 
cious Ribbon conspiracy remains, as 
yet, a mystery to their lordships and 
to the publie ; nor have they discovered 
any clue by which they might be 
enabled to trace to their source its 
subterraneous ramifications. We are 
ourselves in possession of evidence 
which would lead pretty directly to 
the inference, that it is not without 
a head; and should the inquiry be 
resumed, we are not without a hope 
that the guilt of, at least, a passive 

articipation in its designs, will be 
ta home to some of the most 
conspicuous of the public disturbers. 
But it is clearly conceivable that their 
ends may be as effectually answered, 
even while they stand aloof from it, 
as they could be, if by sworn brother- 
hood they were connected with its 
leaders. 

The Defender system, which was in 
full operation in 1792, and which, as we 
before observed, Mr. O'Connell de- 
scribed as identical with what is, now 
called the Ribbon Society, had no as- 
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signable connection with the United 
Irishmen, who afterwards became so 
formidable ; but it was well known 
that its members generally, sympa- 
thised with the views of the more con- 
spicuous disturbers ; und their co-ope- 
ration was confidently calculated upon, 
whenever a favourable moment arrived 
for throwing off British authority, and 
setting up an independent government 
in Ireland. Hear what Wolfe Tone 
says of that body, in the memorial 
which he presented to the French 
Directory in the February of 1796, and 
how confidently he calculates upon 
their co-operation, in the case of in- 
yasion by a French force— 


«For the Catholics, from what has 
been said of their situation, it will appear 
that little previous arrangement would be 
necessary to ensure their unanimous sup- 
port of any measure which held out to 
them a chance of bettering their condition; 
yet they also have an organization, com- 
mencing about the same time with the 
clubs last mentioned, but composing Ca- 
tholics. Until within these few months 
this organization baffled the most active 
vigilance of the Irish government, un- 
successfully employed to discover its prin- 
ciples; and, to this hour, they are, I 
believe, unapprised of its extent. The 
fact is, that in June last it embraced the 
whole peasantry of the provinces of 
Ulster, Leinster, and Connaught, three- 
fourths of this nation; and I have little 
doubt but it has sincé extended into 
Munster, the remaining province. These 
men, who are called Defenders, are com- 
pletely organized on a military plan, 
divided according to their respective dis- 
tricts, and officered by men chosen by 
themselves. The principle of their union 
is implicit obedience to the orders of those 
whom they have elected for their gene- 
rals, and whose object is the emancipation 
of their country, the subversion of English 
usurpation, and the bettering of the con- 
dition of the wretched peasantry of Ire- 
land, The eyes of this whole body— 
which may be said, almost without a 
figure, to be the people of Ireland—are 
turned, with the most anxious expecta- 
tion, to France for assistance and support. 
The oath of their union recites, « that they 
will be faithful to the united nations of 
France and Ireland ;’ and several of them 
have already sealed it with their blood. 
I suppose there is no instance of a con- 
spiracy, if a whole people can be said to 
conspire, which has continued for as many 
years as this has done, where the secret 
has been so religiously kept, and where, 
in 80 vast & number, so few traitors have 
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The reader will observe, that the 
same mystery as to the moving power 
of this body then was felt by Wolfe 
Tone, as it is at present by Mr. Drum- 
mond and others ; but with this differ- 
ence, that in the former case, it did 
not give rise to any incredulity re- 
specting the existence of such a society, 
or the power which it possessed of 
aiding in the cause of insurrection. 
When the rebellion did break out, the 
narrow isthmus which separated the 
United Irishmen from the Defenders, 
was cut away, and the two bodies 
came together in one continuous flood 
of treason. It may be added, that it 
was the odious and revolting bigotry 
exhibited by the popish portion of the 
confederacy, which afterwards gave rise 
tv that disunion amongst the insurgents, 
which was one of the causes of their 
ultimate defeat. The Protestant, or lati- 
tudinarian liberals, whose watch-words 
were “ Liberty and Equality,” were 
sickened by the horrors of Scullabogue, 
and the bridge of Wexford; and began 
to feel that instead of using the De- 
fenders for the accomplishment of their 
views, these latter were using them for 
the purposes of Protestant extermina- 
tion. The United Irishmen thus be- 
came disunited, and the confederacy 
was paralysed, 

But it is right, perhaps, to lay before 
the reader the distinct manner in which 
Mr. O’Connell testifies’as to his belief 
that the Defender and the Ribbon 
societies are, essentially, one and the 
same. He is asked, on the first of 
March, 1825, before a committee of 
the house of commons, whether he 
knows “at what time the Ribbon asso- 
ciation began in the north of Ireland ?” 
His answer is, “No. I cannot say 
when it began; my own opinion is, 
thal it is a continuation of the De- 
fender system, which immediately en- 
sued on the original formation of the 
Orange association in the north, and 
was connecting itself with the French 
Revolution, looking at a complete revo- 
lution in Ireland, and a separation from 
England. The Defender association 
was at first confined to the lower 
classes, but had the bad feature of 
being almost exclusively Catholic, as 
the Ribbon system is exclusively Ca- 
tholic. Before the Defender system 
was put down, the Presbyterians joined 
a good deal among the Defenders, and 
thus combined, they mixed with the 
United Irishmen, when the events of 
the rebellion put down Defenderism.” 

Such is the testimony of this man ; 
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and his acknowledgment must be re- 
garded as good, as far as the Defenders 
are concerned, although accompanied 
by a justifying statement that is alto- 
gether unfounded, It is utterly false, 
that the Defenders owed their origin to 
the Orangemen ; for the latter did not 
exist until 1795, whilst the former, 
so early as 1792, had spread over three 
of the provinces of Ireland. And, in 
= of fact, the very reverse of what 

r. O'Connell states, was what took 
place. It was the organization of the 
Defenders which prompted the neces- 
sity of organization on the part of de- 
fenceless Protestants ; and not orga- 
nization on the part of Protestants 
which prompted organization on the 
part of the Defenders.* 

But the point to which we would 
confine attention at the present moment 
is, the acknowledgment, on the part 
of Mr. O'Connell, that Ribbonism and 
Defenderism are substantially the same. 
What is known of the one, therefore, 
may enable us to form some idea of 
what may be expected from the other, 
The one was exclusively Roman Ca- 
tholic ; so is the other. The one pro- 
fessed to aim at the domination of the 
Roman Catholic church, and the sepa- 
ration of Great Britain and Ireland ; so 
does the other. The one veiled its 
proceedings in impenetrable mystery ; 
so does the other. Both are remark- 
able for their signs and passwords, and 
other marks of confederacy arid bonds 
of union. By both a system of terror 
has been established, whieh effectually 
intimidates and constrains the rustic 
population. Emmet, and Wolfe Tone, 
and Mr. Nevin, and Napper Tandy 
hoped for powerful auxiliaries in the 
one—Normanby, and O’Connell, and 
their helpmates and associates, find 
useful allies amongst the other. In 
both, the leaders are effectually 
screened from public observation ; and 
by both a system of under-ground 
treason has been hatched and brought 
to maturity, which, without instigating 
its adherents to take the field, causes 
them to feel their strength by secret 
confederacy, and by the power with 
which they are able to direct their 
energies against isolated and defence- 
less individuals, either for purposes of 
vengeance, or for local or agrarian ob- 
jects. Thus it is that the spirit and 
the discipline of the body is main- 
tained. And not only are they dis- 


* Mr. O'Connell acknowledges that the Orange Society was formed in 1795; 
and Dr, Murray gives in evidence a pastoral letter of Dr. Troy to the Defenders, 
written in the year 1793, 
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ciplined for the field, where the pike 
and the musket are to be employed 
but also instructed, by dextrous prac. 
tice, to perform their parts in the courts 
of justice, so as to make the forms of 
law as effectual for compassing the de- 
struction of theiradversaries, asthe most 
pernicious implements of violence and 
murder. “I have heard,” said Curran 
speaking of the hired informer, « of 
assassination by the sword, the pistol 
and the dagger; but here is a wretch 
who would dip the evangelists in 
blood.” And thus it is in the Ribbon 
conspiracies. An innocent and unof- 
fending man is waylaid and beaten; 
and then informations are sworn against 
him, as though he were the aggressor, 
when, by a skilful system of the most 
reckless and audacious perjury, a con- 
viction is obtained ; and whatever of 
revengeful purpose was left unaccom- 
plished upon the highway, is completed 
at the tribunal of law, when the judge 
consigns the victim to the executioner, 

The reader may easily imagine how 
effectually a system like this may be 
made to tell, one by one, upon all the 
institutions of the empire. Already 
its destructive energies have been ex- 
emplified in the warfare that has been 
waged against the Established clergy. 
The tithe system has, literally crumbled 
before it ; and the success which it has 
had in that instance, has emboldened 
the conspirators to direct the force of 
the confederacy against the landlords, 
who, in many instances, feel that they 
are no longer the proprietors of their 
own estates, except so far as they are 
permitted to be so by an invisible and 
irresponsible body, who exercise all the 
attributes of sovereignty, (a sort of 
imperium in imperio,) until the time 
comes when England’s embarrassments 
may tempt them to a more open mani- 
festation of their views, and the incre 
dulous may be startled by a demonstra- 
tion of their power and energy, just 
then when it could be least effectually 
resisted. 

Meanwhile, they are growing every 
day in strength and in confidence. 
They feel that they are favoured by the 

owers that be. Just what the De- 
enders of ’92 would have expected, if 
Emmet and M‘Nevin constituted the 
executive government, they expect, and 
indeed experience, from those who 
now fill the chief places of trust and of 
influence in Ireland. 
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CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL—THE TWO LETTERS, 


From the digression of the last chapter 
I was recalled by the sight of the two 
letters which lay during my reverie 
unopened before me. I first broke the 
seal of Lady Callonby’s epistle, which 
ran thus : 


“ Munich, La Croix Blanche. 

“My dear Mr. Lorrequer—I have 
just heard from Kilkee, that you are 
at length about to pay us your long- 
romised visit, and I write these few 
ines to beg that before leaving Paris 
you will kindly execute for me the 
commissions of which I enclose a for- 
midable list, or at least as many of 
them as you can conveniently accom- 
plish. Our stay here now will be so 
short, that it will require all your 
despatch to overtake us before reaching 
Milan, Lady Jane’s health requiring 
an immediate change of climate. Our 
present plans are, to winter in Italy, 
although such willinterfere considerably 
with Lord Callonby, who is pressed 
much by his friends to accept office. 
However, all this and our other gossip 
I reserve for ourmeeting. Meanwhile, 
adieu, and if any of my ‘ emplettes’ 
bore you, omit them at once, except 
the white roses and the Brussels veil, 
which Lady Jane is most anxious for. 

“ Sincerely your's, 
“ CHARLOTTE CALLONBY.” 


How much did these few and ap- 
parently common-place lines convey to 
me? First, my visit was not only 
expected, but actually looked forward 
to, canvassed—perhaps I might almost 
whisper to myself the flattery —wished 
for. Again, Lady Jane’s health was 
spoken of as precarious, less actual 
illness—I said to myself—than mere 
delicacy requiring the bluer sky and 
warmer airs of Italy. Perhaps her 
spirits were affected—some mental 
malady—some ill-placed passion—que 
sais je? In fact, my brain run on so 
fast in its devisings, that by a quick 
process, less logical than pleasing, I 
satisfied myself that the lovely Lady 
Jane Callonby was actually in love, 
with whom let the reader guess at. 
And Lord Callonby, too, about to join 
the ministry—well, all the better to 
have one’s father-in-law in power— 
promotion is so cursed slow now-a-days. 

Vou. XIV, 


And lastly, the sly allusion to the com- 
missions—the mechanceté of introducing 
her name to interest me. With such 
materials as these to build upon, frail 
as they may seem to others, I found 
no difficulty in regarding myself as the 
dear friend of the family, and the 
acknowledged suitor of Lady Jane. 

In the midst, however, of all my 
self-gratulation, my eye fell upon the 
letter of Emily Bingham, and I suddenly 
remembered how fatal to all such happy 
anticipations might it prove. I tore it 
open in passionate haste and read— 


“My dear Mr. Lorrequer—As in 
the interview we have had this morning 
I am inclined to believe that I have 
gained your affections, I think that I 
should ill requite such a state of your 
feeling for me, were I to conceal that 
I cannot return you mine—in fact they 
are not mine to bestow. This frank 
avowal, whatever pain it may have 
cost me, I think I owe to you to make. 
You will perhaps say, the confession 
should have been earlier; to which I 
reply, it should have been so, had I 
known, or even guessed at the nature 
of your feelings for me. For—and I 
write it in all truth, and perfect re- 
spect for you—I only saw in your at- 
tentions the flirting habits of a man of 
the world, with a very uninformed and 
ignorant girl of eighteen, with whom 
as it was his amusement to travel, he 
deemed it worth his while to talk. I 
now see, and bitterly regret my error, 
yet deem it better to make this painful 
confession than suffer you to remain 
in a delusion which may involve your 
happiness in the wreck of mine. I am 
most faithfully your friend, 

“Enmity Binenam.” 


What a charming girl she is, I cried, 
as I finished the letter; how full of 
true feeling, how honourable, how 
straight-forward ; and yet it is devilish 
strange how cunningly she played her 
part—and it seems now that I never 
did touch her affections. Master Harry, 
I begin to fear you are not altogether the 
awful lady-killer you have been thinking. 
Thus did I meditate upon this singular 
note—my delight at being once more 
free, mingling with some chagrin that 
I was jockied, and by a young miss of 

T 
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eighteen, too. Confounded disagree- 
able if the mess knew it, thought I. 
Per Baccho—how they would quiz 
upon my difficulty to break off a match, 
when the lady was only anxious to get 
rid of me. 

This affair must never come to their 
ears, or I am ruined; and now, the 
sooner all negociations are concluded 
the better. I must obtain a meeting 
with Emily, acknowledge the truth and 
justice of all her views, express my deep 
regret at the issue of the affair, slyly hint 
that [ have been merely playing her 
own game back upon her ; for it would 
be the devil to let her go off with the 
idea that she had singed me, yet never 
caught fire herself; so that we both 
shall draw stakes and part friends. 

This valiant resolution taken, I 
wrote a very short note, begging an 
interview, and proceeded to make as 
formidable a toilet as I could for the 
forthcoming meeting; before I had 
concluded which, a verbal answer by 
her maid informed me, that “ Miss 
Bingham was alone, and ready to re- 
ceive me.” 

As I took my way along the corridor, 
I could not help feeling that among 
all my singular scrapes and embarrass- 
ing situations through lite, ny present 
mission was. certainly not the least— 


the difficulty, such as it was, being 
considerably increased by my own 
confounded “ amour propre,” that would 
not leave me satisfied with obtuining 
my liberty, if I could not insist upon 


coming off scatheless also. In fact, [ 
was not content to evacuate the for- 
tress, if I were not to march out with 
all the honours of war. This fecling I 
neither attempt to palliate nor defend. 
I merely chronicle it as, are too many 
of these Confessions, a matter of truth, 
yet not the less a subject for sorrow. 

My hand was upon the lock of the 
door. I stopped, hesitated,and listened. 
I certainly heard something. Yes, it 
is too true—she is sobbing. Whut a 
total overthrow to all my selfish re- 
solves, all my egotistical plans, did 
that slight cadence give. She was 
crying—her tears for the bitter pain 
she concluded I was suffering—ming- 
ling doubtless with sorrow for her own 
sources of grief—for it was clear to me 
that whoever may have been my fa- 
voured rival, the attachment was either 
unknown to or unsanctioned by the 
mother. I wished [ had not listened ; 
all my determinations were completely 
routed, and as I opened the door I 
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felt my heart beating almost audibly 
against my side. 

In a subdued, half-light—tempered 
through the rose-coloured curtains, with 
a small service cup of newly-plucked 
moss-roses upon the table—sat, or rather 
leaned, Emily Bingham, her face buried 
in her hands as I entered. She did 
not hear my approach, so that I had 
above a minute to admire the graceful 
character of her head, and the fine 
undulating curve of her neck and 
shoulders, before I spoke. 

“ Miss Bingham,” said [~~ 

She started—looked up—her dark 
blue eyes, brilliant though tearful, were 
fixed upon me for da second, as if 
searching my very inmost thoughts, 
She held out her hand, and, turning 
her head aside, made room for me on 
the sofa beside her. Strange girl, 
thought I, that in the very moment 
of breaking with a man for ever, put 
on her most fascinating toilette—arrays 
herself in her most bewitching manners, 
and gives him a reception only calcu. 
lated to turn his heal and render him 
ten times more in love than ever, 
Her hand, which remained still in mine, 
was burning as if in fever, and the 
convulsive movement of her neck and 
shoulder showed me how much this 
meeting cost her. We were both 
silent, till at length, feeling that any 
chance interruption might leave us as 
far as ever from understanding each 
other, I resolved to begin. 

“ My dear, dear Emily,” I said, “do 
not, I entreat of you, add to the misery 
I am this moment enduring, by letting 
me see you thus. Whatever your 
wrongs towards me, this is far too 
heavy a retribution. My object was 
never to make you wretched. If I 
am not to obtain the bliss, to strive 
and make you happy.” 

“Oh, Harry"—this was the first 
time she had ever so called me—* how 
like you, to think of me—of me, at 
such a time, as if I was not the cause 
of all our present unhappiness—but not 
wilfully, not intentionally. Oh, no, no 
—your attentions—the flattery of your 
notice, took me at once, and, in the 
gratification of my selt-csteem, I forgot 
all else. - 1 heard, too, that you were 
engaged to another, and believing, as 
I did, that you were trifling with my 
affections, I spared no effort to win 
your's. I confess it, I wished this 
with all my soul.” 

“And now,” said I, “ that you have 
gaincd them”—Here was a pretty 
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el to my well-matured plans !— 
« And now, Emily” —— ~ 

“But have I really done so ?” said 
she, hurriedly turning round and fixing 
her large full eyes upon me, while 
one of her hands played convulsively 
through my hair—* have I your heart ? 

our whole heart ?” 

“Can you doubt it, dearest,” said I, 
passionately pressing her to my bosom ; 
and at the same time muttering, “ What 
the devil’s in the wind now; we are 
surely not going to patch up our sepa- 
ration, and make love in earnest.” 

There she lay, her head upon my 
shoulder, her long, brown, waving 
ringlets falling loosely across my face, 
and on my bosom, her hand in mine. 
What were her thoughts I cannot 
guess—tnine, God forgive me, were a 
fervent wish either for her mother’s 
appearance, or that the hotel would 
suddenly take fire, or some other ex- 
tensive calamity arise to put the finish- 
ing stroke to this embarrassing situa- 
tion. 

None of these, however, were des- 
tined to occur ; and Emily lay still and 
motionless as she was, scarce seeming 
to breathe, and pale as death. What 
can this mean, said I, surely this is 
not the usual way to treat with a re- 
jected suitor; if it be, why then, by 
Jupiter, the successful one must have 
rather the worst of it—and I fervently 
hope that Lady Jane be not at this 
moment giving his conge to some dis- 
appointed swain. She slowly raised 
her long, black, fringed eyelids, and 
looked into my face, with an expression 
at once so tender and so plaintive, 
that I felt a struggle within myself 
whethér to press her to my heart, or— 
what the deuce was the alternative. 
I hope my reader knows, for I really 
do not. And after all, thought I, if we 
are not to marry, I am only antici- 
pating a little ; and if not, why then a 
“chaste salute,” as Winifred Jenkins 
calls it, she'll be none the worse for. 
Acting at once upon this resolve, I 
leaned downwards, and passing back 
her ringlets from her now flushed 
cheek, when I was startled by my 
name, which I heard called several 
times in the corridor. The door at 
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the same instant was burst suddenly 
open, and Trevanion appeared. 

“Harry, Harry Lorrequer,” «cried 
he, as he entered; then sudden! 
checking himself, added “a dhouand, 
ten thousand pardons. But——” 

“But what,” cried I, passionately, 
forgetting all save the situation of poor 
Emily at the moment, “what can 
justify ——” 

“ Nothing certainly can justify such 
an intrusion,” said Trevanion, finishing 
my sentence for me, “ except the very 
near danger you run this moment in 
being arrested. O’Leary’s imprudence 
has compromised your safety, and you 
must leave Paris within an hour.” 

“Oh, Mr. Trevanion,” said Emily, 
who by this time had regained a more 
befitting attitude, “pray speak out; 
what is it? is Harry—is Mr. Lorrequer, 
I mean, in any danger ?” 

“ Nothing of consequence, Miss Bing- 
ham, if he only act with prudence, and 
be guided by his friends. Lorrequer, 
you will find me in your apartments in 
half an hour—till then, adieu.” 

While Emily poured forth question 
after question as to the nature and 
extent of present difficulty, I could 
not help thinking of the tact by which 
Trevanion escaped, leaving me to make 
my adieus to Emily as best I might— 
for I saw in a glance that I must leave 
Paris atonce. I, therefore, briefly gave 
her to understand the affair at the salon 
—what I suspected to be the cause of 
the threatened arrest—and was about 
to profess my unaltered and unalterable 
attachment, when she suddenly stopped 
me. 

“No, Mr. Lorrequer, no. All is 
over between us. We must never 
meet again—never. We have been 
both playing a part. Good by—good 
by: do not altogether forget me—and 
once more, Harry, good by.” 

What I might have said, thought, 
or done, I know not; but the arrival 
of Mrs. Bingham’s carriage at the door 
left no time for any, thing but escape. 
So, once more pressing her hand firmly 
to my lips, I said—* Au revoir, Emily, 
au revoir, not good by,” rushed from the 
room, and regained my own, just as 
Mrs. Bingham reached the corridor. 


CHAP, XXXIX.—MR, O'LEARY'S CAPTURE, 


Does she really care for me ? was my 
first question to myself as I left the 
room. Is this story about pre-engaged 
affections merely a got up thing, to try 


the force of my attachment for her? 
for, if not, her conduct is most inex- 

licable ; and great as my experience 
| been in such affairs, I vow myself 
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out-maneeuvred. While I thought over 
this difficulty, Trevanion came up, and 
in a few words, informed me more fully 
upon what he hinted at before. It 
aeenee that O'Leary, much more 
alive to the imperative necessity of 
avoiding detection by his sposa, than 
of involving himself with the police, 
had thrown out most dark and myste- 
rious hints in the hotel as to the rea- 
sons of his residence at Paris: fully 
impressed with the idea that, to bea 
good Pole, he need only talk “ revolu- 
tionary ;” devote to the powers below, 
all kings, czars, and kaisers; weep 
over the wrongs of his nation; wear 
rather seedy habiliments, and smoke 
profusely. The latter were with him 
easy conditions, and he so completcly 
acted the former to the life, that he had 
been that morning arrested in the Tuil- 
leries gardens, under several treason- 
able charges—among others, the con- 
spiring, with some of his compatriots 
to murder the minister of war. 
However laughable such an accusa- 
tion against poor O’ Leary, one circum- 
stance rendered the matter any thing 
but ludicrous. Although he must come 
off free of this impotent offence, yet, 
the salon transaction would necessarily 
now become known. I should be im- 


mediately involved, and my departure 


from Paris prevented. 

“So,” said Trevanion, as he briefl 
laid before me the difficulty of my posi- 
tion, “ you may perceive that however 
strongly your affections may be en- 
gaged in a certain quarter, it is quite 
as well to think of leaving Paris with- 
out delay. O’Leary’s arrest will be 
followed by yours, depend upon it; 
and once under the surveillance of the 
police, escape is impossible.” 

“ But, seriously, Trevanion,” said I, 
nettled at the tone of raillery he spoke 
in, “ you must see that there is nothing 
whatever in that business. I was merely 
taking my farewell of the fair Emily. 
Her affections have been long since 
engaged, and I was——” 

“Only endeavouring to support her 
in her attachment to the more favoured 
rival, Is it not so ?” 

“Come, no quizzing. Faith, I be- 
gan to feel very uncomfortable about 
parting with her, the moment that I 
discovered that I must do so.” 

“So I guessed,” said ‘T'revanion, 
with a dry look, “from the interesting 
scene I so abruptly trespassed upon. 
But you are right ; a little bit of ten- 
dresse is never misplaced, as long as 
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the object be young, pretty, and still 
more than all, disposed for it.” 

“ Quite out; perfectly mistaken 
believe me. Emily not only ied 
cared for me; but she has gone far 
enough to tell me so.” 

“ T hen, for all I know of such mat. 
ters,” replied he, “ you were both in a 
very fair way to repair that mistake on 
her part. But hark! whatisthis?” 4 
tremendous noise in the street here 
inierrupted our colloquy, and on open- 
ing the window, a strange scene pre- 
sented itself to our eyes. In the mid. 
dle of a dense mass of moving rabble 
shouting, yelling, and screaming, with 
all their might, were two gens d’armes 
with a prisoner between them. The 
unhappy man was followed by a rather 
well-dressed, middle-aged looking wo- 
man, who appeared to be desirous of 
bestowing the most coram publico en- 
dearments upon the culprit, whom a 
second glance showed us was O'Leary, 

“I tell you, my dear madam, you 
are mistaken,” said O’Leary, address- 
ing her with great sternness of manner 
and voice. 

“ Mistaken! never, never, How 
could I ever be mistaken in that dear 
voice, those lovely eyes, that sweet 
little nose ?” ° 

“ Take her away ; she’s deranged,” 
said O’Leary to the gens d’armes. 
“Sure, if I’m a Pole, that’s enough of 
misfortune.” 

“T'll follow him to the end of the 
earth, I will.” 

“I’m going to the gallies, God be 
praised,” said O’Leary. 

“To the gallies—to the guillotine— 
anywhere,” responded she, throwing 
herself upon his neck, much less, as it 
seemed, to his gratification, than that 
of the mob, who laughed and shouted 
most uproariously. 

“ Mrs. Ram, ain’t you ashamed ?” 

“He calls me by my name,” said 
she, “and he attempts to disown me, 
Ha! ha! ha! ha!” and immediately 
fell off into a strong paroxysm of kick- 
ing, and pinching, and punching the 
bystanders, a malady well known un- 
der the name of hysterics ; but being 
little more than a privileged mode, 
among certain ladies, of paying off 
some scores, which it is not thought 
decent to do in their more sober mo- 
ments, 

“Lead me away—anywhere—con- 
vict me of what you like,” said he, 
“but don’t let her follow me.” 

The gens d’armes, who little com- 
prehended the nature of the scene be- 
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fore them, were not sorry to anticipate 
grenewal of it, on Mrs. Ram's recovery, 
and accordingly seized the opportu- 
nity to march on with O'Leary, who 
turned the corner of the Rue Rivoli, 
under a shower of “ meurtriers” and 
« scelerats” from the mob, that fell fortu- 
nately most unconsciously upon his ears. 
- The possibility of figuring in such a 
rocession contributed much to the 
orce of Trevanion’s reasonings, and I 
resolved to leave Paris at once. 

« Promise me, then, to involve your- 
self in no more scrapes for half-an-hour. 
Pack every thing you shall want with 

ou, and, by seven o'clock, I shall be 
ko with your passport, and all ready 
for a start.” 


CHAP. 


Trevanion came at last. He had ob- 
tained my passport, and engaged a 
carriage to convey me about eight 
miles, where 1 should overtake the 
diligence—such a mode of travelling 
being judged more likely to favor my 
escape, by attracting less attention 
than posting. It was past ten when [ 
left the Rue St. Honoré, having shaken 
hands with Trevanion for the last time, 
and charged him with ten thousand 


soft messages for the “ friends” I left 
behind me. 

When I arrived at the little village 
of St. Jacques, the diligence had not 


come up. ‘To pass away the time, I 
ordered a little supper and a bottle of 
St. Julien. Scarcely had I seated my- 
self to my “ cotelette,” when the rapid 
whirl of wheels was heard without, and 
a cab was drew up suddenly at the 
door. So naturally does the fugitive 
suspect pursuit, that my “immediate 
impression was, that I was followed. 
In this notion I was strengthened by 
the tones of a cracked, discordant 
voice asking in very peculiar French 
ifthe “diligence had passed ?” Being 
answered in the negative, he walked 
into the room I was in, and speedily, 
by his appearance, removed any ap- 
= I had felt as to my safety. 

othing could less resemble the tall 
port and sturdy bearing of a gendarme, 
than the diminutive and dwarfish indi- 
vidual before me. His height could 
scarcely have reached five feet, of 
which the head formed fully a fourth 
part ; and even this was rendered in 
appearance still greater by a mass of 
loosely floating black hair that fell upon 
his neck and shoulders, and gave him 
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With a beating brain, and in a whirl 
wind of aspiring thoughts, I threw my 
clothes hither and thither into m 
trunk; Lady Jane and Emily both 
flitting every instant before my imagi- 
nation, and frequently an irresolution 
to proceed stopping all my prepara- 
tions for departure, I sat down musing 
upon a chair, and half determined to 
stay where I was, coule qui coute. 
Finally, the possibility of exposure in 
a trial, had its weight. I continued 
my occupation till the last coat was 
fulded, and the lock turned, when I 
seated myself opposite my luggage. 
and waited impatiently for my friend’s 
return. 


XL.——-THE JOURNEY. 


much the air of a “ black lion” on a 
sign-board. His black frock, fur-col- 
lared and braided—his ill-made boots, 
his meerschaum projecting from his 
breast pocket, and, above all, his un- 
washed hands, and a heavy gold ring 
upon his thunb—all made up an en- 
semble of evidences that showed he 
could be nothing but a German. His 
manner was bustling, impatient, and, had 
it not been ludicrous, would certainly 
have been considered as insolent to 
every one about him, as he stared each 
person abruptly in the face,and mumbled 
some broken expressions of his opinion 
of them half-aloudin German. His com- 
ments ran on :—* Bon soir, Monsieur,” 
to the host: “Ein bésewicht, ganz 
sicher”—“ a scoundrel, without doubt ;” 
and then added, still lower, “ Rob you 
here as soon as look at you.” “ Ah, 
postilion! comment va ?”—“much more 
like a brigand after all—I know which 
I'd take you for.” “ Verfluchte frau ” 
—“how ugly the woman is.” This 
compliment was intended for the hostess, 
who curtsied down to the ground in her 
ignorance. At last approaching me, 
he stopped, and having steadily sur- 
veyed me, muttered, “ Ein echter 
Englander”’—* a thorough Englishman, 
always eating.” I could not resist the 
temptation to assure him that I was per- 
fectly aware of his flattering impression 
in my behalf : though I had speedily to 
regret my precipitancy, for, less mind- 
ful of the rebuke than pleased at find- 
ing some one who understood German, 
he drew his chair beside me and entered 
into conversation. 

Every one has surely felt, some time 
or other in life, the insufferable annoy- 
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ance of having his thoughts and reflec- 
tions interfered with and broken in 
upon by the vulgar impertinence and 
egotism of some “bore,” who, mis- 
taking your abstraction for attention, 
and your despair for delight, inflicts 
upon you his whole life and adventures, 
when your own immediate destinies 
are perhaps vacillating in the scale. 

Such a doom was now mine! Occu- 
pied as I was by the hope of the future, 

and my fears lest any impediment to 
" my escape should blast my prospects 
for ever, I preferred eeeess to pay 
attention to this confounded fellow’s 
“ personal narrative” lest lis questions, 
turning on my own affairs, might ex- 
cite suspicions as to the reasons of my 
journey. 

I longed most ardently for the arrival 
of the diligence, trusting that with true 
German thrift, my friend might prefer 
the cheapness of the “ interieure” to 
the magnificence of the “coupé,” and 
that thus I should see no more of him. 
But in this pleasing hope I was destined 
to be disappointed, for I was scarcely 
seated in my place when I found him 
beside me. The third occupant of 
this “ privileged den,” as well as my 
lamp-light survey of him permitted, 
afforded nothing to build on as a com- 
pensation for the German. He was a 
tall, lanky, lantern-jawed man, with 
a hook-nose and projecting chin ; his 
hair, which had only been permitted 
to grow very lately, formed that curve 
upon his foreliead we see in certain old- 
fashioned horse-shoe wigs; his com- 
presse? lip and hard features gave the 
expression of one who had seen a good 
deal of the world, and didn’t think 
the better of it in consequence. I 
observed that he listened to the few 
words we spoke getting in, with some 
attention, and then, like a person who 
did not comprehend the language, 
turned his shoulder towards us, and 
soon fell asleep. I was now left to the 
“tender mercies” of my talkative com- 

anion, who certainly spared me not, 
Notwithstanding my vigorous resolves 
to turn a deaf ear to his narratives, I 
could not avoid learning that he was 
the director of music toa small German 
“operatic corps”"—that be had been 
to Paris to bring out a little German 
piece, which having, as he said, a 
“ succés a he was about to 
repeat in Strasbourg. He further in- 
formed me that some “ Deputé” from 
Alsace had obtained for him a govern- 
ment permission to travel with the 
courier ; but that he being “ social” 
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withal, and no ways proud, preferred 
the democracy of the diligence to the 
solitary grandeur of the caleche 
(for which heaven confound him,) and 
thus became my present companion, 

Music, in all its shapes and forms 
made up the staple of the little man’s 
talk. ‘There was scarcely an opera or 
an overture, from Mozart to Meer. 
beer, that he did not insist upon sing. 
ing a scene from ; and wound up all 
by a very pathetic lamentation over 
English insensibility to music, which he 
in great part attributed to our having 
only one opera, which he kindly in. 
formed me was, “ Bobet Joan.” How- 
ever indisposed to check the current of 
his Joquacity by any effort of mine, I 
could not avoid the temptation to 
translate for him a story which Sir 
Walter Scott once related. to me, and 
so far apropos, as conveying my own 
sense of the merits of our national 
music, such as we have it, by its asso- 
ciation with scenes, and persons, and 
places we are all familiar with, however 
unintelligible it be to the ear of a 
stranger. 

A young French vicompte was for- 
tunate enough to obtain in marriage 
the hand of a singularly pretty Scotch 
heiress of old family and good fortune, 
who, amongst her other endowments, 
possessed a large old-fashioned house 
in a remote district of the highlands, 
where her ancestors had resided for 
centuries, Thither the young couple 
repaired to pass the honeymoon. The 
enamoured bridegroom gladly availing 
himself of the opportunity to ingra- 
tiate himself with his new connexion, 
by adopting the seclusion he saw prac- 
tised by the English on such occasions. 
However consonaut to our notions of 
happiness, and however conducive to 
our enjoyment this custom be—and I 
have strong doubts upon the subject— 
it certainly prospered ill with the 
volatile Frenchman, who pined for 
Paris, its cafés; its boulevards, its 
maisons de jeu, and its soirées. His 
days were now passed in looking from 
the deep and narrow windows of some 
oak-framed room upon the bare and 
heath-clad moors, or watching the cloud 
shadows as they passed across the 
dark pine trees that closed the distance. 

Ennuyé to death, and convinced that 
he had sacrificed enough and more 
than enough to the barbarism which 
demanded such a “sejour,” he was 
was sitting one evening listlessly upon 
the terrace in front of the house, plot- 
ting a speedy escape from his gloomy 
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abode, and meditating upon the life of 
Jeasure that awaited him, when the 
discordant twang of some savage music 
broke upon his ear, and roused him 
from his reverie. The wild scream 
and fitful burst of a highland pibroch 
is certainly not the most likely thing in 
nature to allay the irritable and ruffled 
feelings of an irascible person—unless, 

thaps, the hearer eschew breeches. 
BO thought the vicompte. He started 
hurriedly up, and straight upon the 
gravel-walk before him beheld the stal- 
wart figure and bony frame of an old 
highlander, blowing, with all his lungs, 
the “ Gathering of the Clans.” Withall 
the speed he could muster, he rushed 
into the house, and, calling his servants, 
ordered them to expel the intruder, 
and drive him at once outside the de- 
mesne. When the mandate was made 
known to the old piper, it was with the 
greatest difficulty he could be brought 
to comprehend it—for, time out of 
mind, his approach had been hailed 
with every demonstration of rejoicing ; 
and now——but no; the thing was 
impossible—there must be a mistake 
somewhere. He was accordingly 
about to recommence, when a second 
and stronger hint suggested to him that 
it were safer to depart. “ Perhaps the 
‘carl’ did na like the pipes,” said the 
highlander musingly, as he packed 
them up for his march. “ Perhaps he 
did na like me ;” “perhaps, too, he 
was na in the humour of music.” He 
paused for an instant as if reflecting— 
not satisfied probably that he had hit 
upon the true solutioa—when eet 
his eye brightened—his lips curled, 
and, fixing a look upon the angry 
Frenchman, he said—‘“ Mayhap, ye 
are right enow—ye heard them ower 
muckle in Waterloo to like the skirl o’ 
them ever after ;” with which satisfuc- 
tory explanation, made in no spirit of 
bitterness or raillery, but in a simple 
belief that he had at last hit the mark 
of the vicompte’s antipathy, the old 
man gathered up his plaid and de- 
parted, 

However disposed I might have felt 
towards sleep, the little German re- 
solved I should not obtain any, for 
when for half an hour together I would 
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preserve a rigid silence, he, nowise 
daunted, had recourse to some German 
“sied,” which he gave forth with an ener- 
gy of voice and manner that must have 
roused every sleeper in the diligence : 
so that, fain to avoid this, I did my 
best to keep him on the subject of his 
adventures, which, as a man of suc- 
cessful gallantry were manifold indeed. 
Wearying at last even of this subordi- 
nate part, I fell into a kind of half- 
doze. The words of a student song he 
continued to sing without ceasing for 
above an hour—being the last waking 
thought in my memory. 


Less as a souvenir of the singer than 
a specimen of its class, I give here a 
rough translation of the well-known 
Beuschen melody, called 


THE POPE. 


. 
The Pope, he leads a happy life, 
He fears not married care, nor strife, 
He drinks the best of Rhenish wine, 
I would the Pope's gay lot were mine. 
CHORUS. 
He drinks the best of Rhenish wine, 
1 would the Pope’s gay lot were mine. 


i. 
But then all happy’s not his life, 
He has not maid, nor blooming wife ; 
Nor child has he to raise his hope— 
I would not wish tobe the Pope. 


Min, 
The Saltan better pleases me, 
His is a life of jollity ; 
His wives are many‘as he will— 
I would the Sultan’s throne then fill. 


tv. 
But even he's a wretched man, 
He must obey his Aleoran; 
And dares not drink one drop of wine— 
I would not change his lot for mine. 


v 
So then I'll hold my lowly stand, 
And live in German Vaterland ; 
1'\l kiss my maiden fair and fine, 
And drink the best of Rhenish wine, 


vie 
Whene'’er my maiden kisses me, 
I'll think that I the Sultan be ; 
And when my cheery glass I tope, 
I'll fancy then I am the Pope. 


CHAP. XLI.——-THE JOURNEY. 


Ir was with a fecling of pleasure I 
cannot explain, that I awoke in the 
morning, and found myself upon the 
road, The turmoil, the bustle, the 


never-ending difficulties of my late 
life in Paris had so over-excited and 
worried me, that I could neither think 
nor reflect, Now all these cares and 
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troubles were behind me, and I felt 
like a liberated prisoner as I looked 
upon the grey dawn of the coming 
day, as it gradually melted from its 
dull and leaden tint to the pink and 
yellow hue of the rising sun. The 
broad and richly-coloured plains of 
la belle France were before me—and 
it is la belle France, however inferior 
to parts of England in rural beauty— 
the large tracts of waving yellow corn, 
undulating like a sea in the morning 
breeze—the interminable reaches of 
forest, upon which the shadows played 
and flitted, deepening the effect and 
mellowing the mass, as we see them 
in Rysdael’s pictures—while now and 
then some tall-gabled, antiquated cha- 
teau, with its mutilated terrace and 
dowager-like air of by-gone grandeur, 
would peep forth at the end of some 
Jong avenue of lime trees, all having 
their own features of beauty—and a 
beauty with which every object around 
harmonizes well. The sluggish pea- 
sant, in his blouse and striped night- 
cap—the heavily caparisoned horse, 
shaking his head amid a Buabel-tower 
of gaudy worsted tassels and brass bells 
—the deeply-laden waggon, creeping 
slowly along—are all in keeping with 
a scene, where the very mist that rises 
from the valley seems indolent and 
lazy, and unwilling to impart the rich 
erfume of verdure with which it is 
oaded. Every land has its own 
peculiar character of beauty. The 
glaciered mountain, the Alpine peak, 
the dashing cataract of Switzerland 
aud the Tyrol, are not finer in their 
— than the long flat moorlands of 
a Flemish landscape, with its clump 
of stunted willows clustering over some 
limpid brook, in which the oxen are 
standing for shelter from the noonday 
heat—while, lower down, some rude 
water-wheel is mingling its sounds with 
the summer bees and the merry voices 
of the miller and his companions, So 
strayed my thoughts as the German 
shook me by the arm, and asked if 
“ I were not ready for my breakfast ?” 
Luckily to this question there is rarely 
but the one answer. Whois not ready 
for his breakfast when on the road ? 
How delightful, if on the continent, to 
escape from the narrow limits of the 
dungeon-like diligence, where you sit 
with your knees next your collar-bone, 
fainting with heat and suffocated by 
dust, and find yourseif suddenly beside 
the tempting “ plats” of a little French 
dejeuné, with its cullets, its fried fish, 
its poulet, its salad, and its little entré 
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of fruit, tempered with a no despicable 
bottle of Beaune. If in England, the 
exchange is nearly as grateful—for 
though our travelling be better, and 
our equipage less “ genante,” still it is 
no small alternative from the stage. 
coach to the inn parlour, redolent of 
aromatic black tea, eggs, and hot toast 
with a hospitable side-board of red, 
raw surloins, and York hams, that 
would make a Jew’s mouth water. 
While, in America, the change is 
greatest of all, as any one can vouch 
for who has been suddenly emancipated 
from the stove-heat of a “ nine-inside” 
leathern “ conveniency,” bumping ten 
miles an hour over a corduroy road, 
the company smoking, if not worse; 
to the ample display of luxurious viands 
displayed upon the breakfast -table, 
where, what with buffalo steaks, pump- 
kin pie, gin cock-tail, and other aristo- 
cratically called temptations, he must 
be indeed fastidious who cannot employ 
his half-hour. Pity it is, when there 
is so much good treat, that people 
will not eat it like civilized beings, 
and with that air of cheerful thank- 
fulness that all other nations more or 
less express when partaking of the 
earth’s bounties. But true it is, there 
is a spirit of discontent in the Yankee, 
that seems to accept of benefits with a 
tone of dissatisfaction, if not distrust, 
I once made this remark to an excellent 
friend of mine now no more, who, how- 
ever, would not permit of my attributing 
this feature to the Americans exclu- 
sively, adding, “ Where have you more 
of this than in Ireland? and surely 
you would not call the Irish ungrate- 
ful?” He illustrated his first remark 
by the following short anecdote :— 
The rector of the parish my friend 
lived in was a man who added to the 
income he derived for his living a very 
handsome private fortune, which he 
entirely devoted to the benefit of the 
poor around him. Among the objects 
of his bounty, one old woman, a child- 
less widow, was remarkably distin- 
guished. Whether commiserating her 
utter helplessness or her complete iso- 
lation, he went farther to relieve her 
than to many, if not all, the other 
poor. She frequently was in the habit 
of pleading her poverty as a reason for 
not appearing in church among her 
neighbours ; and he gladly seized an 
opportunity of so improving her con- 
dition, that on this score at least no 
impediment existed. When all his 
little plans for her comfort had been 
carried into execution, he took the 
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rtunity one day of dropping in, 
OPP necidentall ,» tospeak to her. By 
degrees he le the subject to her 
changed condition in life—the alter- 
native from a cold, damp, smoky hovel, 
to a warm, clean, slated house—the 
cheerful garden before the door, that 
replaced the mud-heap and the duck- 
ool—and all the other happy changes 
which a few weeks had effected. And 
he then asked, did she not feel grateful 
to a bountiful Providence that had 
showered down so many blessings 
upon her head ? 

“ Ah, troth, it’s thrue for yer honor, 
Iam grateful,” she replied, in a whining, 
discordant tone, which astonished the 
worthy parson. 

“ Of course you are, my good woman, 


CHAP, 


Tur breakfast-table assembled around 
it the three generations of men who 
issued from the three subdivisions of 
the dilligence, and presented that 
motley aud mixed assemblage of ranks, 
ages, and countries, which forms so 
very amusing a part of a traveller's 
experience. 

First came the “haute aristocratie” 
of the coupé, then the middle class of 
the interieure, and lastly, the tiers etut 
of the rotunde, with its melange of 
Jew money-lenders, under-officers and 
their wives, a Norman nurse with a 
high cap and a red jupe; while, to 
close the procession, a German student 
descended from the roof, with a beard, 
a blouse, and a meerschaum. Of such 
materials was our party made up; and 
yet, differing in all our objects and 
interests, we speedily amalgamated into 
a very tolerably social state of intimacy, 
and chatted away over our breakfast 
with much good humour and gaicty. 
Each person of the number seeming 
wel at the momentary opportunity 
of finding a new listener, save my tall 
companion of the coupé. He pre- 
served a dogged silence, unbroken by 
even a chance expression to the waiter, 
who observed his wants and supplied 
them by a species of quick instinct, 
evidently acquired by practice. As I 
could not help feeling somewhat in- 
terested about the hermit-like attach- 
ment he evinced towards solitude, I 
watched him narrowly for some time, 
and at length as the “rofi” made its 
ar before him, after he had 
helped himself and tasted it, he caught 
my eye fixed upon him, and looking at 
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of course you are—but I mean to say, 
don’t you feel that every moment you 
live is too short to express your thank- 
fulness to this kind Providence for what 
he has done ?” 

“ Ah, darlin’, it’s all thrue, he’s very 
good, he’s mighty kind, so he is.” 

“ Why, then, not acknowledge it in 
a different manner ?” said the parson, 
with some heat—*“ has he not housed 
you, and fed you, and clothed you?” 

“ Yes, alanah, he done it all.” 

“ Well, where is your gratitude for 
all these mercies ?” 

“Ah, sure if he did,” said the old 
crone, roused at length by the impor. 
tunity of the questioner—*sure if he 
did, doesn’t he take it out o’ me in the 
corns ?” 


XLII.—A REMINISCENCE OF THE EAST, 


me intently for a few seconds, he 
seemed to be satisfied in some passing 
doubt he laboured under, as he said 
with a most peculiar shake of the 
head—* No mangez, no mangez cela.” 

“ Ah,” said I, detecting in my friend’s 
French his English origin, “you are 
an Englishman I find.” 

“The devil a doubt of it, darlin’,” 
said he half testily. 

“An Irishman, too—still better,” 
said I. 

“ Why then isn’t it strange that my 
French always shows me to be English, 
and my English proves me_ Irish? 
It’s lucky for me there's no going 
farther any how.” 

Delighted to have thus fallen upon 
a “character,” as the Irishman evi- 
dently appeared, I moved my chair 
towards his ; and finding, however, that 
he was not half pleased at the manner in 
which my acquaintance had been made 
with him, and knowing his country’s 
susceptibility of heing taken by a story, 
I resolved to make my advances by 
narrating a circumstance which had 
once befallen me in my early life. 

Our countrymen, English and Irish, 
travel so much now a days, that one 
ought never to feel surprised at finding 
them anywhere. The instance I am 
about to relate will verify to a certain 
extent the fact, by showing that no 
situation is too odd or too unlikely to 
be within the verge of calculation, 

When the 10th foot, to which I then 
belonged, were at Corfu, I obtained 
with three other officers a short leave 
of absence, to make a hurried tour of 
the Morea, and take a passing glance 
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at Constantinople—in those days much 
less frequently visited by travellers 
than at present. 

After rambling pleasantly about for 
some weeks, we were about to return, 
when we determined that before sailing 
we should accept an invitation some 
officers of the “ Dwarf” frigate then 
stationed there had given us, to pass a 
day at Pera, and pic-nic in the mountain. 

One fine bright morning was there- 
fore selected—a most apetizing little 
dinner being carefully packed up—we 
set out, a party of fourteen, upon our 
excursion, 

The weather was glorious, and the 
scene far finer than any of uz had 
anticipated—the view from the moun- 
tain extending over the entire city, 
gorgeous in the rich colouring of its 
domes and minarets; while, at one 
side, the golden horn was visible, 
crowded with ships of every nation, 
and, at the other, a glimpse might be 
had of the sea of Marmora, blue and 
tranquil as it lay beneath. The broad 
bosom of the Bosphorous was sheeted 
out like a map before us—peaceful 
yet bustling with life and animation. 
Here lay the union-jack of oJd England, 
floating beside the lilies of France— 
we speak of times when lilies were and 
barricades were not—the tall and taper 
spars of a Yankee frigate towering 
above the low timbers and heavy 
hull of a Dutch schooner—the gilded 
poop and curved galleries of a Turkish 
three-decker, anchored beside the rak- 
ing mast and curved deck of a sus- 
picious looking craft, whose red-capped 
and dark-visaged crew needed not the 
naked creese at their sides to bespeak 
them Malays. The whole was redolent 
of life, and teeming with food for one’s 
fancy to conjure from. 

While we were debating upon the 
choice of a spot for our luncheon, 
which should command the chief points 
of view within our reach, one of the 

arty came to inform us that he had 
just discovered the very thing we were 
in search of. It was a small kiosk, 
built upon a projecting rock that looked 
down upon the Bosphorus and the city, 
and had evidently, from the extended 
views it presented, been selected as the 
spot to build upon. The building 
itself was a small octagon, open on 
every side, and presenting a series of 
prospects, land and seaward, of the 
most varied and magnificent kind. 

Seeing no one near, nor any trace 
of habitation, we resolved to avail our- 
selves of the good taste of the founder ; 
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and spreading out the contents of our 
kaissers, proceeded to discuss a most 
excellent cold dinner. When the good 
things had disappeared, and the wine 
began to circulate, one of the party 
observed that we should not think of 
enjoying ourselves before we had filled 
a bumper to the brim, to the health of 
our good king, whose birth-day it 
chanced to be. Our homeward 
thoughts and loyalty uniting, we filled 
our glasses, and gave so hearty a “hip, 
hip, hurra,” to our toast, that I doubt 
if the echoes of those old rocks ever 
heard the equal of it. 

Scarcely was the last cheer dying 
away in the distance, when the door 
of the kiosk opened, and a negro 
dressed in white muslin appeared, his 
arms and ancles bearing those huge 
rings of massive gold, which only per- 
sons of rauk distinguish their servants 
by. 

After a most profound obeisance to 
the party, he explained in very toler. 
able French, that his master the 
Effendi, Ben Mustapha Al Hahak, at 
whose charge (in house rent) we were 
then feasting, sent us, greeting, and 
begged that, if not considered as con- 
trary to our usages, &c. that we should 
permit him and his suite to approach 
the kiosk and observe us at our meal. — 

Independent of his politeness in the 
mode of conveying the request, as he 
would prove fully as entertaining a 
sight to us as we could possibly be to 
him, we immediately expressed our 
great willingness to receive his visit, 
coupled with a half hint that perhaps 
he might honour us by joining the 
party. 

After a half-hour’s delay, the door 
was once more thrown open, and a 
venerable old Turk entered: he sa- 
laamed three times most reverently, 
and motioned to us to be seated, de- 
clining, at the same time, by a gentle 
gesture of his hand, our invitation, 
He was followed by a train of six 
persons, all splendidly attired, and 
attesting, by their costume and manner, 
the rank and importance of their chief, 
Conceiving that as his visit had but 
one object—to observe our convivial 
customs—we immediately reseated our+ 
selves, and filled our glasses. 

As one after one the officers of the 
effendi’s household passed round the 
apartments, we offered them a goblet 
of champagne, which they severally 
declined, with a polite but solemn 
smile—all except one, a large, savage 
looking Turk, with a most ferocious 
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scowl, and the largest black beard I 
everbeheld. He did not content him- 
self with a mute refusal of our offer, 
but, stopping suddenly, he raised up 
his hands above his head, and muttered 
some words in Turkish, which one of 
the party informed us was a very 
satisfactory recommendation of the 
whole company to Satan for their 
heretic abomination. 

The procession moved slowly round 
the room, and when it reached the 
door again retired, each member of 
it salaaming three times as they had 
done on entering. Scarcely had they 
one, than we burst into a loud fit of 
fbughter at the savage-looking fellow 
who thonght proper to excommunicate 
us, and were about to discuss his more 
than common appearance of disgust at 


Mar. Attson will do us but justice if 
he belicves that we are always glad to 
meet with him in print, and that we sel- 
dom rise from the perusal of his pages 
without feelings of respect and admi- 
ration. 

He has now traced the progress of 
social disorganization, as it has been 
exemplified by revolutionary France, 
from the first germs of civil disorder 
which appear to have been coeval with 
the very foundation of the monarchy, 
to that period when they manifested 
themselves by open violence, and con- 
vulsed and agitated the entire kingdom, 
even to the overthrow of the throne 
and the altar; and also the rise of 
the portentous despotism which was 
erected upon the ruins of ancient insti- 
tutions ; and which seems to have been 
permitted to control, for a season, the 
terrible energies of anarchical violence, 
for the purpose of directing them, with 
increased effect, against the peace and 
the well-being of surrounding nations. 
Mr. Alison is thus brought into contact 
with the histories of other states ; and 
as he proceeds, his horizon becomes 
more and more extended, until it takes 
in, in succession, the social and political 
condition of every country in Europe. 

We are not ourselves sure that the 
extent to which he has pursued some of 
the themes which were suggested in the 
progress of his work, has been altoge- 
ther judicious; we mean, of course, 
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our proceedings, when again the door 
opened, and a turbaned head peeped 
in, but so altered were the features 
that although seen but the moment 
before, ‘none of us could believe them 
the same. The dark complexion—the 
long and bushy beard were there—but 
instead of the sleepy and solemn cha- 
racter of the oriental, with heavy eye 
and closed lip, there was a droll, half- 
devilry in the look and partly open 
mouth, that made a most laughable 
contrast with the head-dress. He 
looked stealthily around him for au 
instant, as if to see that all was right, 
and then, with an accent and expres- 
sion I shall never forget, said, * J’/ 
taste your wine, gentlemen, av it be 
pleasing to ye.” 







when considered with relation to his 
leading object, namely, that of impress- 
ing upon the mind of the reader a just 
idea of revolutionary violence, both in 
its causes and in its consequences. We 
rather incline to think that this object 
would have been best attained by 
bricfer summaries of the histories of 
other states, and a less minute detail of 
the wars, and the rumours of wars, by 
which the French emperor agitated the 
world, in the career of his frantic and 
profligate ambition. But assuredly the 
lucid and spirited statements of the 
writer, upon any of the subjects which 
he undertakes to discuss or to illustrate, 
will find a ready acceptance with the 
majority of his readers, especially when 
it is considered that there is, probably, 
no other single work in the language, in 
which the same information has been 
brought together, and in which the 
useful is rendered so agreeable, while 
the agreeable is always so useful. 

The volume before us commences 
with a very minute account of the pro- 
gress of British power in India, while 
England had yet a government, and 
before the wisdom of her counsellors 
was superseded by the madness of the 
people. As that portion of our domi- 
nions at present attracts peculiar atten- 
tion, our readers will not be displeased 
to see the view which Mr. Alison gives 
of its financial condition and military 
resources—the two principal points 
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which engage the attention of the po- 
litician, in considering the advantage 
of possessing, or the probability of re- 
taining, our vast oriental empire. 


« Taxation in India is for the most 
part direct; that is, it consists of the 
rent of lands belonging in property to 
the government, and which, from time 
immeniorial, have been devoted to the 
maintenance of the supreme authority. 
Of the nineteen millions which at pre- 
sent constitute the general revenue of 
India, nearly eleven millions are drawn 
in this manner from the rent of the go- 
vernment lands.. The principle on which 
this immense revenue is derived from 
land, has no analogy to the European 
land-tax, which is a burden superinduced 
upon the owner of the rent; it is, on the 
contrary, the rent itself. The modes in 
which this tax is levied over India are 
three: either a perpetual settlement with, 
or fixed rent constantly payable by, the 
proprietors of land; or a temporary set- 
tlement with the heads of villages or 
townships ; or a definite settlement with 
each individual occupant of the ground. 
These different modes of taxation are all 
founded on one principle, which is uni- 
versally admitted and acknowledged in 
every part of Hindostan, viz., that go- 
vernment, as the paramount owner of the 
soil, has right toa certain portion of the 
gross produce of every foot of cultivated 
Jand, which may be commuted gene- 
rally, by permanent or partial settle- 
ments, with classes of men or separate indi- 
viduals, but never can be wholly alienated 
by any ruler to the prejudice of his suc- 
cessors, Government, therefore, in In- 
dia, is at once the ruling power and the 
universal landlord in the state; and hence 
the general and omnipotent influence 
which its severity or justice has upon the 
prosperity and well-being of the people, 
and the immediate effect of the British 
sway,—by whose agents the collection 
of rent has been fixed, upon compara- 
tively equitable principles,—upon the 
welfare of the humbler classes, 

« When the East India Company came 
into possession of the Bengal provinces, 
they found the Jand revenue every where 
collected by the intervention of officers 
under the Mehommedan government, 
who had charge of districts or provinces 
under the title of zemindars. These 
officers were paid by a per-centage on 
the sums which they collected: the ut- 
most irregularity and abuse generally ex- 
isted ; military force was constantly re- 
sorted to, to enforce the collection; and 
some of them held their offices for life 
only, others transmitted them, by here- 
ditary succession, to their descendants, 


Misled by the analogy of European insti. 
tutions, or desirous of laying the founda. 
tion for their establishment in the east, 

Marquis Cornwallis, in 1793, conceived 
and carried into effect the idea of trans. 
forming the zemindars into landed pro. 
prietors, by conferring upon them and 
their descendants an indefeasible right to 
the territories over which their powers 
extended, so long as they continue to pay 
regularly the fixed land-tax to govern. 
ment. The propriety of this change was 
very much doubted at the time, and gave 
rise toa long and interesting controversy; 
but it was, nevertheless, carried into exe. 
cution, and now forms the basis on which 
the taxation of two hundred thousand 
square miles of the Bengal territory, a 
district thrice the size of Great Britain, 
is founded. Though framed on the prin. 
ciples of benevolence and moderation, it 
has, however, like almost all similar insti. 
tutions borrowed from the analogy of 
other nations, and a different state of so. 
ciety, proved altogether ineffective for the 
principal object in view. The zemindars 
could not, by the mere regulation of the 
company, be converted from Asiatic to 
European habits: instead of acquiring 
the interests and views of hereditary 
landholders, they continued to act with 
the characteristic improvidence of eastern 
rulers. ‘To squeeze the last farthing, by 
any means how unjust soever, from the 
ryots, and squander it in extravagance or 
Juxury upon themselves or their families, 
was the general practice: numbers were 
ruined and dispossessed by the company, 
who exacted the quit rent with unrelent- 
ing and injudicious rigour; and thus no 
step was made towards the formation of 
a landed aristocracy, while no alleviation 
was experienced in the burdens of the 
poor. 

« The evil, in effect, became so great, 
that it has in some degree worked out, 
like all other excessive ills, its own cure. 
The zemindar system has come in the end 
to benefit a class of landed proprietors, 
though not the one which Lord Corn. 
wallis originally intended, From the 
general ruin which overtook these pow- 
erful officers, and the terror every where 
inspired by the rigorous exactions of the 
company, the price of estates fell so low, 
that at last it became a prudent matter of 
speculation to buy land, and look to its 
returns for the interest of the price. A 
different and more provident class has 
thus, to a considerable extent, been intro- 
duced into the management of estates; 
and, as the land-rent which they are re- 
quired to pay continues fixed, they have 
the strongest possible inducement to in- 
crease by good management the surplus 
which may accrue to themselves and their 
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families. But, unfortunately, they have 
not learned in the east to look so far into 
the future as to see that this is to be most 
(fectually done by equitable and just 
dealings towards the cultivators: the bur- 
dens imposed on the ryots are still gene- 
rally exorbitant, often ruinous; and the 
benefits of the British government are 
felt by that numerous and important 
class rather by the cessation of war and 
depredation, than in any practical dimi- 
nution of the dutieslegally exigible from 
them by their landlords.” 


But it is in the village system Mr. 
Alison sees the most interesting feature 
in the financial polity of British India. 
This prevails chiefly in the upper dis- 
tricts, and is as follows :— 


“Each village forms a little commu- 
nity or republic in itself, possessing a cer- 
tain district of surrounding territory, 
and paying a certain fixed rent for the 
whole to government. As long as this is 
regularly paid, the public authorities have 
no title to interfere in the internal con- 
cerns of the community: they elect their 
own mocuddims, or head men, who levy 
the proportions of the quit rent from 
each individual, settle disputes, and allo- 
cate to each profession or individual 
the share of the general produce of the 
public territory which is to belong to it. 
As the community is justly desirous of 
avoiding any pretext for the interference 
of the state collectors in its internal con- 
cerns, they make good the quota of every 
defaulter from the funds of his neigh- 
bours, so as to exhibit no defalcations in 
the general return to government. The 
only point in which the interference of 
the national authorities is required, is in 
fixing the limits of the village territories 
in a question with each other, which is 
done with great care by surveyors, in pre- 
sence of the competing parties and their 
witnesses, and a great concourse of the 
neighbouring inhabitants. In times of 
trouble they arm and fortify themselves, 
drive their cattle within their walls, and 
often contrive, by the payment of a cer- 
tain contribution, to aroid the evils of 
actual pillage, even by the most conside- 
rable armies. These villages are, indeed, 
frequently burned or destroyed by hostile 
forces, the little community dispersed, and 
its lands restored toa state of nature; 
but when better times return, and the 
means of peaceable occupation are again 
restored, the remnant re-assemble with 
their children in their paternal inheritance. 
A generation may pass away, but the 
succeeding generation return; the sons 
take the place of their fathers; the same 
trades and occupations are filled by the 
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descendants of the same individuals; the 
same division of lands takes place; the 
very houses are rebuilt on the site of 
those which had been destroyed; and, 
emerging from the storm, the community 
revives, ‘ another and the same.’ 


“Tt is in these village municipalities 
that the real secret of the durability of 
society in the east is to be found. If we 
contemplate the desolating invasions to 
which, from the earliest times, the Asiatic 
monarchies have been exposed from their 
proximity to the regions of central Asia; 
if we reflect on the wide-spread devasta- 
tion consequent on the the twelve dread- 
ful irruptions of the Tartars into Hindos- 
tan; and recollect that society, in the 
intervals of these terrific scourges, has 
invariably been subjected to the varied 
but never-ending oppression of different 
rulers, who seemed to have no other idea 
of government but to extract as large 
contributions as possible from the people, 
—it seems surprising how the human 
race did not become extinct under such a 
succession of calamities. But amidst 
those multiplied evils, the village system 
has provided an unheeded, but enduring 
and effectual refuge for mankind. Inva- 
sion may succeed invasion, horde after 
horde may sweep over the country—dy- 
nasty may overturn dynasty, revolution 
be followed by revolution; but the wide- 
spread foundations of rural society are 
unchanged: the social families bend, but 
break not, beneath the storm; industry 
revives in its ancient seats, and in its pris- 
tine form, under whatever government 
ultimately prevails; and the dominant 
power, intent only on fresh objects of 
plunder or aggrandisement, rolls past 
these unheeded fountains of industry and 
population, The Hindoos, the Patans, 
the Moguls, the Mahrattas, the Seiks, 
and the English, have all been masters in 
turn; but the village communities remain 
the same. Abuses and oppression, with- 
out doubt, may prevail in this as in all 
other human institutions; but its exten- 
sive establishment and long duration in 
the east, proves that it has been found 
capable by experience of affording tole- 
rable security to the labouring classes ; 
and perhaps by no other means, in the 
absence of those effective bulwarks of 
freedom which the intelligence, heredi- 
tary succession, and free spirit of Europe, 
create, is the inestimable blessing of pro- 
tection to humble industry to be so gene- 
rally and effectually obtained. The whole 
upper and western provinces of Bengal, 
the greater part of the Bombay territo- 
ries, the ceded districts on the Nerbuddah, 
and the province of Tanjore, comprising 
about 260,000 square miles, are assessed 
according to this system,” 
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It seems strange, but yet it is true, 
that religious distinctions, and the ex- 
clusive possession of power by persons 
of one ecclesiastical establishment, 
have been in India amongst the lead- 
ing causes of perfect toleration and 
permanent tranquillity. 


‘“« The Indian population is divided into 
so great a number of different faiths, that 
no one is predominant or can claim an 
undisputed pre-eminence over the others; 
and political power has so long been dis- 
severed from religious belief, that it no 
longer constitutes a bond of union by 
which any formidable coalition can be 
held together. Not only are there to be 
found Hindoos of every province, and 
tribe, and dialect, in the ranks of the 
British native army, but the worshippers 
of Shiva, the adorers of Vishnu, a mul- 
titude of Mahommedans, both of the 
Soonee and Shiah sects, Protestant and 
Catholic halfcastes, and even Jews and 
Ghebirs. By this intermixture, unparal- 
ieled in history, the chances of any consi- 
derable combination, either for the pur- 
poses of military revolt or political hosti- 
lity, have been considerably reduced. Al- 
though all classes live together on terms 
of mutual forbearance, and this amazing 
diversity of religious sentiment in no way 
interrupts the chain of military subordi- 
nation, no sooner are their professional 
duties at an end, than the distinctions of 
religion and caste return with undimi- 
nished influence. When the regimental 
parade is dismissed, the soldiers Lreak 
into separate knots, the gradation of 
caste is restored, the distinctions of faith 
return; the Sudra sergeant makes his 
salaam to the Brahmin or the Rajpoot 
private ; the Mussulman avoids the Chris- 
tian, the Shiah the Svonce, the Hindoo 
all; and an almost impassable barrier of 
mutual distrust and jealousy obstructs all 
amalgamation of opinion, or unity of ac- 
tion, even upon those national objects 
which separately interest the whole body. 
Thus the heterogeneous and discordant 
mass is kept in a state of complete subor- 
dination by the only power among them 
which possesses the inestimable advantage 
of unity of action; and the British go- 
vernment, strong in its established pro- 
bity, and the good faith with which it ob- 
serves its engagements both towards its 
subjects and its enemies, is enabled to 
maintain an undisputed dominion over 
its innumerable and multifarious sub- 
jects.” 


The following is our author's descrip- 
tion of the Sepoy Force, which, when 
our readers shall have perused, they 
will be the better able to estimate the 


wisdom of those economical conside. 
rations which have prompted a redue- 
tion in their pay and allowenieis and 
thus made it doubtful how far they can 
at present be calculated upon as faith. 
ful and efficient soldiers in the coming 
contest :— 


«“ Among all the prodigies attending 
the British dominions in India, none 
perhaps, is so extraordinary as the rise, 
progress, and fidelity of the Sepoy Force, 
It was in Bombay that these invaluable 
auxiliaries were originally organised, and 
the first mention of them in history is 
when a corps of 100 natives from Bom. 
bay, and 400 from Tellicherry, assisted 
the army at Madras in 1747. From these 
humble beginnings has arisen the present 
magnificent native army of India, which 
at one period amounted to nearly three 
hundred thousand men, and even now, 
on a reduced peace establishment, num- 
bers a hundred and ninety-five thousand, 
Their ranks have from the first been filled 
indiscriminately with recruits of all na- 
tions and religious persuasions; and Ma- 
hommedans, Hindoos, Parsees, Jews, and 
Christians are to be found blended among 
them, without the distinction of race 
having ever interfered with the unity of 
action, or the difference of religion ever 
shaken fidelity to duty. The whole have 
throughout been raised entirely by volun- 
tary enrolment, without a conscription or 
forced levy having ever been found neces- 
sary; and, great as the present army is, 
it could be quadrupled in a few months, 
if the circumstances of the Indian govern- 
ment required such an augmentation of 
force. The facility with which vast 
armies can be raised in the east, when 
compared to the violent measures by 
which it has been found necessary in Eu- 
rope to accomplish the same object, ap- 
pears at first sight surprising; but it 
ceases to be so, when the effects of the 
distinction of castes, and the relative 
situation of the Sepoy soldiers and the 
other classes of the community, are con- 
sidered. The military form a distinct 
caste in all the Hindoo communities; and 
from father to son, deeds of arms are 
landed down, as the only object of honour- 
able ambition, the true incitement to glo- 
rious exploit. The Rajpoot of Bengal 
is born a soldier. The mother recounts 
acts of heroism to her infant; from ear- 
liest youth he is habituated to the use 
and exercise of arms. Even when stilla 
child, the future warrior is accustomed to 
handle the sword and dagger, and to look 
without fear on the implements of death. 
If his father tills the ground, the sword 
and shield are placed near the furrow, 
and moved as his labour advances. The 
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frame of the youth is constantly strength- 
ened by martial exercises ; he is habitually 
in his diet; of a generous 
warm disposition; and, if well 
treated, zealous, faithful, and obedient. 
It was from this military caste that the 
chief Indian armies were first formed, and 
they still form the strength of the native 
jufantry. In process of time, however, 
as our empire has extended into more dis- 
tant regions, the military qualities of its 
varied inhabitants have been called into 
action; and the desultory activity of the 
Mahratta horse, not less than the firm 
intrepidity of the Mysore cavalry, or the 
chivalrous valour of the Affghan gunners, 
have contributed to the formation of our 
mighty dominions. 

«“ Unlike the soldier of Europe, the 
sepoy is an object of envy to his less for- 
tunate compatriots. His profession gives 
him the precedency, not less in general 
estimation than in that of his caste, to 
persons engaged in civil occupations ; and 
his pay is so considerable as to raise him, 
both in station and enjoyments, far above 
his brethren who are left behind him in his 
native village. Each private sepoy is 
attended by two servants: in the field 
there are, at an average, nine followers 
to every two fighting men: a system 
which gives to a hundred thousand men, 
in a campaign, nearly five hundred thou- 
sand attendants: and goes far to explain 
both the prodigious hosts recorded in his- 
tory, as commanded by Xerxes and Da- 
rius, and the facility with which they 
were routed by a comparatively small 
body of Greeks, all real soldiers. Such 
a mode of carrying on war augments to 
a great degree the difficulty of provid- 
ing subsistence for so prodigious a mul- 
titude as attend every considerable 
army, but it renders it comparatively an 
easy matter to raise a military force. 
When the pay given to a private soldier 
is so considerable as to admit of his keep- 
ing two servants in the camp, and a still 
greater number in the field, no want of 
recruits will ever be experienced: the 
real difficulty is to find resources adequate 
to the support of a large army at that 
elevated standard. When Cromwell gave 
half a crown a day to every dragoon, he 
readily got recruits for the parliamenta. 
rian armies, 

“The Indian infantry can hardly 
be said to be equal, even when led 
by British officers, to that of England; 
and, when left to the direction of their 
own leaders, evince the general inferiority 
of the Asiatic race to the European ; 
but it is only in the last extremity or 
most trying situations that this difference 
is conspicuous, and for the ordinary duties 
of a campaign, no troops in the world are 
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superior to the sepoys. In many of the 
most essential duties of a soldier,—so- 
briety during duty, patience under priva- 
tion, docility in learning, hardiheod in 
undergoing fatigue, steady enduring va- 
lour, and fidelity'to their colours under 
every temptation to swerve from them, 
the Indian auxiliaries might serve as a 
model to every service in Europe. Nay, 
examples are numerous, in which, emu- 
lous of the deeds of their British com- 
rades, they have performed deeds of dar- 
ing worthy of being placed beside the 
most exalted of European glory, and 
instances are not wanting where they 
have unhesitatingly faced dangers, before 
which even English troops had recoiled. 
The native cavalry is of more recent in- 
troduction than the infantry, but it is not 
less admirable in many of the most valu- 
able qualities: the’men are fearless riders, 
indefatigable in the service of light troops, 
sober and vigilant; they take exemplary 
care of their horses, many of which are 
of the best Persian and Arabian breeds, 
and in the sword exercise or single com- 
bat are superior to almost any of the 
cavaliers of Europe. Nor is the artillery 
inferior to any in the world, either in the 
perfection of the material, the condition 
of the horses, or the coolness, precision, 
or bravery of the gunners, The immense 
host is entirely under the direction of Bri- 
tish officers, nearly five thousand of whom 
are employed in this important service ; 
but the non-commissioned officers and 
subalterns always were natives, and the 
avenue to more elevated promotion is 
now opened to the most deserving of 
their number, In the shock of a regular 
charge alone, the native horse is still in- 
ferior to the British, a peculiarity which 
has distinguished the cavalry of the 
eastern and western worlds in every age, 
from the days of Marathon to those of 
the Crusades.” 


Many and striking are the instances 
to which our author refers, not only of 
the endurance and bravery, but of the 
fidelity of this singular force to their 
European masters; the secret of which, 
as he justly observes :— 


“Ts to be found in the wise and 
magnanimous policy with which the East 
India Company, through every vicissi- 
tude of fortune, have made good their 
engagements, and the inviolable fidelity 
with which they have rewarded the ser- 
vices of the troops engaged in their 
ranks. From the earliest times the Indian 
princes have known no other way of pay- 
ing their troops than by quartering them 
on some of the hereditary or conquered 
provinces of their dominions; where, 
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though military license was allowed every 
latitude in the exaction of their pay or 
provisions, the soldiers experienced great 
difficulty, and were subject to a most 
vexatious uncertainty in the recovery of 
their dues. When, therefore, instead of 
this harassing and oppressive system, the 
Indian sepoys found that they received 
their daily pay as regularly as an English 
soldier; that their wants were all pro- 
vided for by a vigilant and honest govern- 
ment; that no subaltern fraud or chica- 
nery was permitted to intercept the just 
rewards of their valour, and that, after a 
certain number of years’ service, they 
were permitted to retire on ample allow- 
ances, or a grant of land which formed a 
little patrimony to themselves and their 
descendants; they were struck with 
astonishment, and conceived the most 
unbounded confidence in a power which 
had thus for the first time set them the 
example of an upright and beneficent 
edwministration. Power in India is, even 
more than elsewhere in the world, 
founded on opinion ; and the belief which 
gradually spread universally that the 
Kast India Company would, with perfect 
regularity and good faith, discharge all its 
engagements, formed a magnet of attrac- 
tion which in the end drew almost all the 
strength and military virtue of the Penin- 
sula to its standards. When minutely exa- 
mined, it will be found that it was neither 
the military discipline, nor the scientific 
acquisitions, nor the political talents of 
the British which gave them the empire 
of India, for all these were matched in 
the ranks of their enemies, recruited and 
directed as they were by French officers ; 
but their HONESTY AND GOOD FAITH, 
which filled them with confidence in each 
other, and inspired the same reliance in 
the native powers; qualities which, 
though often over-reached in the outset 
by cunning and perfidy, generally prove 
more than a match for them in the end, 
and are destined ultimately to give to the 
Anglo-Saxon race the dominion of the 


globe.” 


How long this wise and magnani- 
mous policy may be persevered in, 
under a predominantly democratic con- 
stitution, a very little time will now 
decide ; but it can scarcely be doubted, 
that any serious departure from it, by 
which the present may be made to 
usurp the consideration due to the per- 
manent, and the crude and narrow 
views of interested ephemeral traffic- 
ers, Which look not beyond immediate 
gain, to supersede the far-sighted and 
wovident arrangements of a body, 
saving, us it were, an estate for ever in 
those distant and extensive provinces, 


will be the prelude to the final over. 
throw of British power, when our 
splendid eastern empire will entirely 
pass away, and “ like the baseless fabric 
of a vision, leave not a wreck behind.” 


The rapid growth of this might 
empire, under a company of British 
merchants, and the amazing dispropor- 
tion still subsisting between the British 


and the native residents, is thus well 
described :— 


“To complete the almost fabulous 
wonders of this oriental dominion, it only 
requires to be added, that it has been 
achieved by a mercantile company in an 
island of the Atlantic, possessing no ter- 
ritorial force at home: who merely took 
into their temporary pay, while in India, 
such parts of the English troops as could 
be spared from the contests of European 
ambition; who never had at any period 
thirty thousand British soldiers in their 
service, while their civil and military ser- 
vants did not amount to six thousand; 
the number of persons under tlieir aus- 
pices who proceed yearly to India, is 
never six hundred, and the total number 
of white inhabitants who reside among 
the two hundred millions of the sable po- 
pulation, is hardly eight thousand! «So 
enormous, indeed, is the disproportion 
between the British rulers and their na- 
tive subjects, that it is literally true what 
the Hindoos say, that if every one of the 
followers of Bramah were to throw a 
handful of earth on the Europeans, they 


would be buried alive in the midst of their 
conquests.” 


We cannot afford to follow Mr, 
Alison in his brilliant sketch of British 
conquests, under Lord Cornwallis’s and 
and Lord Wellesley’s administration. 
Suffice it to say, it is sufficiently full for 
all purposes of information to the ge- 
neral reader, and may be read with ad- 
vantage by many who take an interest 
in Asiatic concerns, even without any 
reference to the importance of India as 
a dependency of the British crown. 
But we must add, that a greater degree 
of abridgment and condensation might 
have been practised, without any de- 
parture from the principles by which he 
should have been regulated in compos- 
ing a history of Europe from the com- 
mencement of the French revolution. 

In the work before us, we have what 
Mr. Alison intended as a full-length 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington ; 
aud, while it contains what appears to 
us internal evidence that it is a fa- 
vourite with the author, we freely con- 
fess that he has seldom written any 
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thing which we have perused with less 
satisfaction. It wants all the charac- 
teristies which, in the depictment of 
character, should mark the historic 
stvle—the deliberative calmness which 
affords a pledge of impartiality—the 

ractised sugacity and penetration, 
which bespeaks an insight into human 
nature—the power of depicting, by a 
few felicitous strokes, the leading pecu- 
liarities in the mind, or conduct, of the 
individual described, so as to exhibit 
how he was discriminated from other 
men, and how far he was indebted to 
art, or how far to nature ; and that ju- 
dicious estimate of the circumstances 
in which he was placed, which might 
serve to show how far his greatness was 
adventitious or real—the creature of 
accident, or the acquisition of worth and 

enius. And instead of this, our author 
= substituted a strain of high-flown 
panegyric, in which he appears more in 
the character of the flatterer of the 
living great man, than the severe and 
dignified appraiser of human conduct, 
by whom a just impression of the moral 
actors, on the great stage of the world, 
may be transmitted to posterity. 

Against such a course, we would feel 
that we deserted our duty, if we did 
not enter a strong protest. Indeed we 
do not approve of the practice of going, 
in detail, into the character of an indivi- 
dual, before that period when his life 
and actions may be so fully before the 
public, as to enable the reader to see 
clearly, and in detail, how far the con- 
duct which he pursued, and the quali- 
ties which he exemplified, either sup- 

ort or discredit the judgment of the 
Ecsonten, The interest of history con- 
sists very much in the development of 
character ; and the writer, who aspires 
to a permanent reputation, shuuld en- 
deavour to trace its growth, and wait 
upon the progress of events, before he 
describes the finished product. Thus 
he will best ensure that his own motives 
shall not be misconstrued, and that per- 
fect justice may be done to his subject. 
The contrary practice, that of making 
the character anticipate the life, we hold 
as liable to grave objections, both as 
tempting the writer to be panegyrical 
overmuch, and depriving the reader of 
the instruction, as well as the interest 
to be derived from the more legitimate 
exercise of the province of the his- 
torian. 

We agree substantially with Mr. 
Alison, when he says, “there are few 
whose public character possesses, with 
s0 many excellencies, so simple and 
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unblemished a complexion ;” but we do 
not think that he has hit upon, or dis- 
criminated, those simple and elementary 
qualities, so as to render them charac 
teristic. To our minds they appear to 
be, an energetic temperament, vigorous 
common sense, a strong sense of duty, 
great promptitude of resolve, and in- 
flexible fixedness of determination. 
Never did a man exist who viewed the 
various relations in which he has, at 
different times. been placed, with a 
more single eye, or evinced, in his pubs 
lic conduct, a more utter disregard of 
personal considerations, There was 
something in the simple, straightfor« 
ward manliness of all his proceedings, 
which alike despised finesse, and put 
to flight temptation ; so that it could 
scarcely,with more truth, be said, that he 
resisted opportunities of wealth and of 
aggrandisement, which would have been 
felt irresistible by many other men, as 
that he never suffered himself to dally 
with them for an instant, when they ap- 
peared opposed to his sense of what 
was right, which was, indeed, his polar 
star, and might with less propriety be 
called a principle in his mind, than a 
passionate instinct of his nature. 
When, at the termination of the Mah- 
ratta war, Mohiput Ram, at a secret 
conference, offered him ten lacs of 
rupees, (£70,000,) for some information 
respecting the particular districts which 
were to be ceded, by treaty, to his 
master, the Nizam. “ Can you keepa 
secret ?” asked the Duke, with affected 
earnestness. “I can,” said Mobi- 
put Ram, fully and eagerly expecting 
the desired disclosure. ‘*So can I,” was 
the answer. And yet, his early diffi- 
culties had taught him keenly the value 
of money, and he looked with suffi- 
ciently longing eyes at the great prizes 
of worldly ambition; but even the 
richest of them was not, for a moment, 
to be thought of, when the considera- 
tion of it involved any violation of the 
principles of truth or honour. 

But we begin to feel, ourselves, the 
temptation which Mr. Alison was un- 
able to resist—namely, that of being 
panegyrical overmuch ; and can the 
more readily excuse him, when we con- 
sider the difficulty which, in the ardour 
of his admiration, he must have felt, so 
to subdue the tone of his colouring, as 
that it might, in all respects, harmonize 
with the character of this simple, 
straightforward, and gallant soldier, 

The campaign of 1809, during which 
the battles of Echmuhl, Aspern, and 
Wagram were fought, is the subject of 

U 
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some of our author’s most animated 
chapters ; and the readers who follow 
him through the important and inter- 
esting details upon which he enters, 
cannot fail to be struck by the fuluess 
of his information, and the force and 
the felicity of his descriptions. 

Of Mr. Alison’s capabilities as the 
describer of the mixed and tumultuous 
events of a battle, we have, in former 
numbers, spoken as he deserves, and 
furnished our readers with instances of 
a graphical power, in that particular, 
which might stand a comparison with 
any exhibited by the ablest of our his- 
torians. We are, therefore, the less 
disposed to draw upon this volume for 
similar scenes, the more especially as 
we do not think that he is equally feli- 
citous as on former occasions, and 
rather felt that there was sometimes a 
turbulent wordiness which struggled to 
be grand, instead of the regulated and 
concentrated energy, which is content 
with being clear and forcible. The 
describer of a battle should never write, 
as though he himself were mixed up 
with the battle, and partook of the 
enthusiasm of the troops ; but rather 
as if he contemplated the whole from 
some aerial observatory, where he stood 
alone and unassailable, 


* Above the arrows, shouts, and fears of men," 


and as incapable of being infected with 
the passions of those whose evolutions 
he depicts, as he was of being exposed 
to their vicissitudes, or affected by their 
dangers. Mr. Alison would do well to 
remember this fur the future, and to 
take Caesar as his example, who knew 
something both of fighting and of de- 
scription, rather than the most gasco- 
nading of the French writers, whose 
object it frequently was to flatter a na- 
tional prejudice, or fall in with a 
— delusion. 

n the following passage we have an 
exceedingly lively picture of the inde- 
fatigable vigour of the French emperor, 
immediately previous to the battle of 
Echmuhl, which was followed by such 
important results ; and the manner in 
which, by his distribution of honours 
and rewards, he was wont to captivate 
the hearts of his soldiers, after his 
most brilliant victories :— 


« Tt was by great activity and the nicest 
calculation of time, that these astonish- 
ing results had been obtained ; and never 
had the Emperor displayed in a more 
striking manner the indefatigable energy 
of bis character. Unwearied by a rapid 
journey, night and day, for six successive 


days, from Paris, he no sooner arrived 
at Donauwerth, than he began the inces- 
sant questioning and correspondence 
which, with him, were the invariable pre- 
Judes to great achievements. His letters 
to his lieutenants during the next five 
days would, of themselves, make a yo. 
lume. His calculation of time was so 
exact, and the habits of precise obedience 
on the part of his generals so complete 
that his divisions invariably arrived wa 
the ground assigned them at the very 
moment on which he relied, and when 
their operation was required ; and gene. 
rally again marched and combated on the 
day following, without any intermediate 
repose. By this means, though his forces 
were not, upon the whole, more nume- 
rous, at least at that period, than those 
of the Austrians, they were almost 
always greatly superior at the point of 
attack. Nor did the Emperor shun the 
fatigue which he thus imposed on his 
soldiers; on the contrary, not one of 
them underwent anything like the mental 
and bodily labour to which he subjected 
himself. From the morning of the 19th, 
when the battle of Abensberg began, till 
the night of the 23d, when that of Ra- 
tisbon terminated, he was on horseback, 
or dictating letters, at least eighteen 
hours a day ; he had outstripped his own 
saddle-horses by the rapidity of his jour. 
ney, and knocked up those of the King 
of Bayaria by the fatigue they had un- 
dergone; and when all around him were 
ready to drop down with exhaustion, he 
began to read and dictate despatches, and 
sat up half the night receiving reports 
from the generalsand marshals, and com- 
pleting the directions for the succeeding 
day. He has himself told us that his 
manceuvres at this time in Bavaria were 
the most brilliant of his life ; and with- 
out going the length of so extraordinary 
an eulogium, it may safely be affirmed 
that they never were excelled by the 
operations either of himself or any other 
general. 

« On the day following, the Emperor 
reviewed a great part of his army at 
Ratisbon, and one of those imposing 
spectacles was exhibited, which, almost as 
much as his military talents, contributed 
to his astonishing successes. As each 
regiment defiled before him, Napoleon 
demanded from the colonel who were the 
most deserving among the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates, and 
in presence of the army conferred their 
honours upon them, On those interest- 
ing occasions he decided alone, and often 
conferred the reward on a common soldier 
in preference to those of higher grade who 
were recommended. He _ recognised 
some of the veterans of Marengo or the 
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Pyramids as they were presented to him, 
and when conferring the cross, gave them 
a signal of recognition bya slight tap on 
the cheek or clap on the shoulder, accom- 
panied by a kind expression, as ‘ I make 
youa baron or achevalier.’ One of these 
veterans, on being presented, asked the 
Emperor if he did not recognise him, 
‘How should I?’ answered Napoleon, 
‘It was me,’ replied the soldier, ‘ who 
in the desert of Syria, at the moment 
of your utmost necessity, gave you a 
portion of my rations.” Napoleon at 
once recognised him, and said, ‘ Oh! I 
recollect you perfectly, and make you a 
knight, with an annual endowment of 
twelve hundred francs.’ (501.) These 
heart-thrilling scenes excited the usual 
transports among the soldiers ; but in the 
troops of the confederation, upon whom 
honours and bounties were showered, 
and to whom they were perfeetly new, 
they produced an unboundéd impression ; 
and it then appeared how strongly the 
German heart was capable of being 
moved by those appeals to honour and 
generous feeling, of which the allied so- 
vereigns in after times sa largely availed 
themselves. At the same time forty of 
the most deserving of the 65th regiment, 
which had capitulated at Ratisbon, were 
admitted into the old guard, to show that 
the Emperor entertained no displeasure 
at that corps for that untoward event ; 


and a proclamation was addressed to the 
army, which, with just pride, though in 
exaggerated terms, recounted their great 
exploits.” 


Such was Buonaparte triumphant, 
when he was most favoured by fortune. 
Let us now take a view of him when 
fortune was not his friend—when, at 
the battle of Aspern, he for the first 
time experienced defeat in a general 
action, and was compelled to take 
shelter, with the remnant of his army, 
in the island of Lobau, where he was 
cut off, apparently, from all resources, 
and surrounded by exulting enemies. 
We doubt if he ever, in the most bril- 
liant of his triumphs, appeared to such 
advantage :— 


_ “ Driven back with all his army into an 
island in the Danube, after sustaining 
this frightful loss, the French Emperor, 
at ten at night, hastily called a council of 
war on the margin of the river. Seated 
under a tree which overhung the stream, 
Napoleon beheld the great bridge in the 
central channel entirely swept away, and 
the lesser one of pontoons to the inter- 
mediate island of Reduit also in ruins. 
Retreat to the southern bank from the 
island of Lobau was evidently impossible ; 
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for the Danube, which had risen fourteen 
feet during the three preceding days, from 
the melting of the snows in the Alps of 
Tyrol, was rolling impetuously in a raging 
flood, which had carried down every boat 
in the main channel, overflowed the whole 
low grounds in the island, and rendered 
even the narrow branch which separated 
them from the Marchfield, usually only a 
few feet deep, a rapid and dangerous tor- 
rent. Never was an army assembled 
under more disastrous circumstances than 
the French on that memorable night. 
Tothe deep roar of artillery, the shouts 
of the combatants, and the incessant 
clang of musketry, had succeeded a si- 
lence yet more awful, interrupted only by 
the challenges of the sentinels, as they 
paced their melancholy rounds, or the 
groans of the wounded, who, without 
covering or shelter of any kind, lay scat- 
tered on the humid surface. Above 
twenty thousand brave men were there, 
weltering in their blood, or murmuring 
in their last moments a prayer for their 
mother, their children, their country. 
Gloom had seized on every mind—despair 
had penetrated the bravest hearts, It was 
universally known that the artillery am- 
munition was exhausted, and the com- 
munication with the southern bank cut 
off ; and it was difficult to see how an at- 
tack from the enemy on the succeeding 
day could be resisted with any prospect 
of success. Nearly half the combatants 
had fallen : every one, even though un- 
hurt himself, had to deplore the death of 
a friend, a comrade, a benefactor. Pro- 
visions there were none in the island ; 
succour for the wounded, burial for the 
dead, were alike beyond the strength of 
the wearied survivors. A few were still 
buoyant with hope, and protesting they 
had not been defeated, vociferously de- 
manded a renewal of the combat on the 
morrow; but the great majority, in 
gloomy silence, mused upon their fate, 
and not a few openly murmured against 
the chief, whose imprudence and obsti- 
nacy had brought them into a situation 
where victory was hopeless and retreat 
impossible. 

“The influence of these gloomy feel- 
ings strongly appeared in the opinions of 
the chiefs who attended Napoleon at his 
council of war on the banks of the island 
of Lobau. The bravest marshals of the 
army, Massena, Davoust, Berthier, Oudi- 
not, were there; but they unanimously and 
strongly expressed the opinion that it was 
necessary to retire entirely to the right 
bank of the river. Napoleon heard them 
all, and then observed—‘ But, gentle- 
men, when you advise me to withdraw 
across the river, it is the same thing as 
desiring me to retreat to Strasburg. W 
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can no longer cross but in boats, and that 
is to say,: it is nearly impracticable, and 
could not be effected without abandoning 
the wounded, the artiliery, the horses, 
which would entirely disorganise the 
army. Shall we abandon the wounded ? 
Shall twenty thousand brave men add to 
the trophies of the enemy? Shall we 
thus openly proclaim, in the face of Eu- 
rope, that we have been vanquished ? If 
we repass the Danube, the enemy will in- 
stantly do the same, and then we shall 
never find rest until we are under the 
cannon of Strasburg. Isit onthe Traun, 
the Inn, or the Lech, that we can make 
a stand? No, we shall speedily be 
driven behind the Rhine, and all the 
allies whom victory has given us, will at 
once pass over to the enemy. Shall we 
add to the loss of these two days that of 
the men who are now dispersed among the 
woods of these islands? If I retire to 
Vienna, the Archduke will pass the 
Danube at Lintz, and I shall be under 
the necessity of marching to meet him, 
and sacrificing twenty thousand more in 
the hospitals, one half of whom, if I re- 
main here, will rejoin their standards in 
amonth. Ina few days Eugene will 
descend from the Alps of Styria; the 
half of Lefebvre’s corps will be disposable 
from the Tyrol; and even if the enemy, 
by passing at Lintz, should menace our 
existing retreat, we will have a clear 
route open into Italy, where, with eight 
corps assembled, we shall speedily regain 
our ascendency. We must therefore re- 
main at Lobau; you, Massena, will 
complete what you have so gloriously 
begun ; you can alone restrain the Arch- 
duke, and prevent his advancing, during 
the few days which are necessary to re- 
establish our communications.’ 


«“ The marshals, struck by the justice 
as well as fortitude of these remarks, 
all assented to the Emperor's opinions ; 
and it was resolved to defend the isle of 
Lobau to the last extremity. The whole 
engineers and sappers in the island were 
immediately embarked for the right bank, 
and at midnight the Emperor committed 
himself to a frail bark with Berthier and 
Savary, and was ferried across the roaring 
flood to Ebersdorf. He leant on Savary’s 
arm in passing from the bark to the vil- 
Jage; but though his mind laboured, he 
was notagitated. Exhaused by fatigue, 
he threw himself on some straw, and took 
a few hours’ sleep; but shortly after day- 
break he was again on horseback, actively 
organising the transmission of provisions 
to the troops in the island, und _pre- 
paring the means of re-establishing the 
bridges,” 


Here it was that, by the supineness 
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and mismanagement of the coalition 
he was suffered to prepare for the 
battle of Wagram, by which he again 
established his ascendancy in Europe 
when, by a vigorous and united effort, 
his effectual overthrow might have been 
completed. “But the Archduke John 
by his disobedience of orders, paralyzed 
the Austrians; and England was, as 
yet, timid as a land power, and know 
not the might of that arm of its ser. 
vice, which Wellington so soon after 
led to victory. 

There isa painful interest in the 
account which our author gives of the 
heroic struggle in the Tyrol, during 
which the brave mountaineers were 80 
cruelly mocked by hopes of assistance 
which never arrived ; and, in the end, 
so basely abandoned to the wrath of 
the immitigable conqueror. The cha- 
racters of the rustic warriors are 
sketched with much spirit and effect ; 
but we desiderate a livelier abhorrence 
of the baseness and wickedness of the 
sanguinary tyrant, who, although not 
naturally a bad man, was always steeled 
by reasons of state against the impulses 
of humanity, and, where the interests 
of his unprincipled ambition seemed 
to require it, found no difficulty in 
trampling to the dust the best and 
holiest instincts of our nature. The 
following is Mr. Alison’s description of 
the discovery of Hofer in his place of 
concealment, and the treatment which 
he received from his captors :— 


« His place of concealment was alonely 
alpine hut, four leagues distant from his 
home, in general inaccessible from the 
snow which surrounded it. In that deep 
solitude he was furnished, by stealth, with 
provisions by afew faithful followers, and 
more than once visited by secret messen- 
gers from the Emperor of Austria, who 
in vain used every entreaty to induce him 
to abandon the Tyrol, and accept ‘an 
asylum in the Imperial dominions. But 
Hofer steadily refused all their offers, de- 
claring his resolution to be fixed never to 
abandon his country or family. He even 
resisted all their entreaties to shave his 
beard, or use any disguise which might 
prevent his person from being known to 
the enemy. At length he was seized by 
a French force of sixteen hundred men, 
led by Donay, once his intimate friend, 
whom the magnitude of the reward in- 
duced to betray his benefactor. Two 
thousand more were in readiness to sup- 
port them ; the column set out at mid- 
night, and, after marching four leagues 
over ice and snow, surrounded the hut at 
five in the morning on the 5th January. 
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Nosooner did Hofer hear the voice of the 
oficer inquiring for him than he quietly 
came to the door and delivered himself 
vp. He was immediately bound, and 
marched down his beloved valley, amidst 
the tears of the inhabitants and the 
shouts of the French soldiers, to Bolsano, 
and thence by Trent to Mantua. 


«On his journey, he was treated by 
the French officers, and particularly 
General Baraguay d’Hilliers, with the 
kindness which true valour ever pays to 
misfortune, and which, in his case, was 
well deserved by the efforts he had uni- 
formly made to protect the French pri- 
soners who fell into his hands. On his 
arrival at Mantua, a court-martial was 
immediately summoned, with General 
Bison, the governor of the fortress, whom 
he had formerly vanquished, at its head, 
to try him for combating against the 
French after the last proclamation of 
Eugene Beauharnois offering a general 
amnesty. The proceedings were very 
short, as the facts charged were at once 
admitted by the accused; but, notwith- 
standing this, a very great difference of 
opinion prevailed as to the punishment to 
be inflicted. A majority were for con- 
finement; two had the courage to vote 
for his entire deliverance; but a telegra- 
phic despatch from Milan decided the 
question, by ordering his death within 
twenty-four hours; thus putting it out of 
the power of Austria to interfere. He 
received his eentence with unshaken firm- 
ness, though he had no idea previously 
that his life was endangered; and only 
requested that he might be attended by 
a confessor, which was immediately com- 
plied with. By this priest, Manifesti, 
who never quitted him till his death, he 
transmitted his last adieus to his family, 
and every thing he possessed to be de- 
livered to his countrymen, consisting of 
five hundred florins in Austrian bank- 
notes, his silver snuff-box, aud beautiful 
rosary, which he had constantly carried 
about with him. In the intervals of 
religious duty, he conversed eagerly about 
the Tyrolese war, expressing always his 
firm conviction that sooner or later his 
countrymen would be re-united to the 
Austrian government, 


“On the following morning he was 
led out to execution, As he passed by 
the barracks on the Porta Molina, where 
the Tyrolese prisoners were confined, 
they fell on their knees and wept aloud ; 
those who were near enough to approach 
his escort, threw themselves on the ground 
and implored his blessing. This he freely 
gave them, requesting their forgiveness 
for the misfortunes in which he had in- 
volved their country, and assuring them, 
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that he felt confident they would, ere 
long, return under the dominion of their 
beloved Emperor, to whom he cried out 
the last « Vivat !’ with a clear and steady 
voice, On the broad bastion, a little 
distance from the Porta Ceresa, the 
grenadiers formed a square, open in the 
rear, while twelve men and a corporal 
stood forth with loaded pieces. A drum- 
mer offered Hofer a white handkerchief 
to bandage his eyes, and requested him 
to kneel; but this he refused, saying, 
‘that he was used to stand upright 
before his Creator, and in that posture 
he would deliver up his spirit to him.’ 
Having then presented the corporal who 
commanded. the detachment with his 
whole remaining property, consisting of 
twenty kreutzers, and uttered a few 
words expressive of attachment to his 
sovereign and country, he faced the 
guard, and with a loud voice pronounced 
the word ‘ Fire!" On the first discharge 
he sunk only on one knee: a merciful 
shot, however, at length dispatched him !” 


And now we come to what is de- 
cidedly the greatest blemish in this, or 
any of the former volumes of our author, 
and which indicates a raw and jejune 
apprehension of spiritual things, and a 
want of insight into the principles which 
regulate the divine administration of 
the moral world, which is highly dis- 
creditable to the philosophical histo- 
rian. 

While Buonaparte was combating 
the great powers of Europe with his 
arms, he was engaged in a contest of 
a different description with his holiness 
the pope, and sought, by dexterity and 
address, to baffle the practised adroit- 
ness of the Vatican, and to convert the 
chair of St. Peter into an instrument of 
spiritual dominion, which should shed 
a grace and a sanctity upon his un- 
hallowed usurpations. The pope was 
nothing loath to try his hand, at his 
own weapons, with such an adversary ; 
and hoped to win back for the tiara 
much of the temporal dominion which 
it had lost, in exchange for the con- 
descension with which he made the 
offices of religion minister to the am- 
bition of the man of blood. But while 
the French emperor was fully alive to 
the value of spiritual considerations, 
as far as they might be regarded as 
sanctions of his power, he had no 
notion whatever of gratifying his holi- 


ness, by paying for them the price 
which he expected. The time, he 


imagined, had gone by, when a priest 
should be indulged with temporal do- 
minion; and accordingly he lent a 
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deaf ear to the importunate applications 
of his holiness’, who found, to his in- 
finite chagrin, that the wages of his 
iniquity were likely to be withheld, 
after he had stooped to compliances 
by which he was degraded in the eyes 
of Europe. He, accordingly, waxed 
petulant and restive ; and was by no 
means the compliant and accommo- 
dating vassal which Buonaparte had 
hoped to find him. The cardinal Pacca, 
a wily and determined intriguer, had 
gained his entire confidence ; and he 
expected, still, to secure some portion 
of those objects upon which his heart 
was set, and even to make the con- 
queror of Europe as great an instrument 
for the exaltation of the papacy, as that 
conqueror had meditated to make 
of him, for exalting and consecrating 
the power of the sword. 

It is to be observed, that as long as 
ever Pope Pius had a prospect of com- 
passing the schemes of worldly ambi- 
tion upon which he was intent, there 
was scarcely auy compliance which he 
declined, no matter how seriously it 
might have compromised the sacred- 
ness of his character, or militated 
against the best interests of true 
religion, When he consented to travel 
to Paris, for the purpose of placing 
the crown of Charlemagne on the brow 
of an unprincipled soldier of fortune, 
he showed the lengths which he was 
willing to go for the attainment of his 
darling objects. But when every hope of 
attaining those objects was at an end; 
and when Buonaparte clearly mani- 
fested his determination neither to be 
entrapped by finesse, nor to yield to 
entreaty ; and even proceeded to the 
length of stripping him of the little 
remnant of temporal power which he 
still possessed,—then, at length, the 
indignation of his holiness was awa- 
kened, and he proposed to fulminate 
aguinst his imperious oppressor those 
spiritual censures which lay dormant 
so long as the object of them had 
only imbrued his hands in innocent 
blood, or invaded the independence of 
other unoffending nations. The fol- 
lowing is the description which Mr. 
Alison gives of this last act of violence, 
which seemed, at the time, to have 
given a finishing blow to the continu- 
ance of the papal empire :— 


“ Though the assembly of the troops 
took place on the preceding night, it was 
not till six o’clock on the following morn- 
ing that the entry of the palace itself took 


place. The Pope and Cardinal Pacea 
were awakened by the strokes of the 
hatchets which broke down the interjor 
doors, and both instantly rising, perceived, 
from the tumult in the court, glitter of 
arms, and troops in all quarters, that the 
French had effected an enttance into the 
palace. The holy father expected im. 
mediate death; he called for the ring 
which his predecessor Pius VI. had worn 
when dying, the gift of Queen Clotilda, 
and, putting it on his finger, looked at it 
with calm satisfaction. To prevent fur- 
ther violence, the doors were thrown 
open, and Radet with his officers and 
gendarmes entered the apartment, where 
the pope stood between Cardinal Pacea, 
Cardinal Despuig, and a few other faithful 
prelates, Radet then, in a respectful 
manner, pale and trembling with emotion, 
announced to his holiness that he was 
charged with a painful duty; but that he 
was obliged to declare to him, that he 
must renounce the temporal sovereignty 
of Rome and the ecclesiastical states, 
and that, if he refused, he must conduct 
him to General Miollis, who would assign 
him his ulterior place of destination. The 
pope, without agitation, replied that if 
the obligations of a soldier required of 
him such a duty, those of a pontiff im- 
posed on him others still more sacred ; 
that the emperor might ‘cut him in 
pieces, but would never extract from him 
such a resignation, which he neither could, 
nor ought, nor would subscribe. Radet 
then ordered him to prepare for imme- 
diate departure, intimating that Cardinal 
Pacca might accompany him on the 
journey. The pontiff immediately com- 
plied; and the French general having 
assured him that nothing in his palace 
should be violated, he said, with a smile, 
«He who makes light of his own life, is 
not likely to be disquieted for the loss of 
his effects.” Their preparations having 
been quickly made, the pontiff took his 
place in the carriage, with Cardinal Pacca 
by his side, and, escorted by a powerful 
body of French cavalry, soon passed the 
Porta del Popolo, and emerged into the 
open and desert Campagna. ‘ Cardinal,’ 
said the pope, ‘we did well to publish 
the bull of excommunication on the 10th, 
or how could it have been done now” 
At the first post-house he wished to give 
some charity to a poor person; but, upon 
inquiry of Cardinal Pacca, he found that 
between them they had only a papetto, or 
tenpence. He showed it, smilingly, to 
Radet, saying, ‘ Behold, general, all that 
we possess of our principality |” 


But it is to the following passage 
we would principally direct the atten- 
tion of our readers, in which Mr. Alison 
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professes to seé a moral connection 
fitireen the fate which ultimately over- 
took Buonaparte himself, and the con- 
duct which he pursued on this occasion 
towards the father of the faithful. The 
following are his words :— 


“«¢ What does the pope mean?’ said 
Napoleon to Eugene, in July, 1807, 
‘by the threat of excommunicating me ? 
Does he think the world has gone back 
a thousand years? Does he suppose the 
arms will fall from the hands of my sol- 
diers? Within two years after these 
remarkable words were written, the pope 
did excommunicate him, in return for the 
confiscation of his whole dominions; and 
in less than four years more, the arms 
did fall from the hands of his soldiers ; 
and the hosts, apparently invincible, which 
he had collected, were dispersed and ruined 
by the blasts of winter: he extorted from 
the supreme pontiff at Fontainbleau, in 
1813, by the terrors and exhaustion of a 
long captivity, a renunciation of the rights 
of the church over the Roman states ; 
and within a year after, he himself was 
compelled, at Fontainbleau, to sign the 
abdication of all his dominions: he con- 
signed Cardinal Pacca and several other 
prelates, the courageous counsellors of 
the bull of excommunication, to a dreary 
imprisonment of four years amidst the 
snows of the Alps; and he himself was 
shortly after doomed to a painful exile 
of six on the rock of St. Helena!’ There 
is something in these marvellous coinci- 
dences beyond the operations of chance, 
and which even a Protestant historian 
feels himself bound to mark for the ob- 
servation of future ages. The world had 
not gone back a thousand years, but that 
Being existed, with whom a thousand 
years are as one day, and one day asa 
thousand years. And, without ascribing 
any deviation from ordinary laws to these 
events, or supposing that the common 
Father, «who sees with equal eye, as 
Lord of all,’ the varied modes of wor- 
ship of his different creatures, had inter- 
posed in a peculiar manner in favour of 
any particular church, we may, without 
presumption, rest in the humble belief, 
that the laws of the moral world are of 
universal application ; that there are limits 
to the oppression of virtue even in this 
scene of trial; and that, when a power, 
elevated on the ascendancy of passion 
and crime, has gone such a length as to 
outrage alike the principles of justice and 
the religious feelings of a whole quarter 
of the globe, the period is not far distant 
when the aroused indignation of mankind 
will bring about its punishment.” 


Now upon this we must remark, 
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that it is perfectly childish to make 
the words “ Does he suppose the arms 
will fall from the hands of my soldiers ?” 
and which were spoken with reference 
to the effect of a papal excommunica- 
tion in modern times, have their fulfil- 
ment more than three years after amidst 
the snows of Russia, when the French 
troops were benumbed with cold. It 
was not the effect of intense frost which 
the French emperor meant to deny, but 
only of those weapons from the spiritual 
armoury of the Vatican, which formerly 
were wielded with such tremendous 
power, but in his day had lost all their 
Importance. In despite of that excom- 
munication his soldiers still fought and 
conquered ; nor is there any more 
traceable connection between the words 
and their presumed fulfilment, so as to 
justify a moral inference, than there can 
be imagined between the same words, 
and the causes which give rise to the 
severity of a Russian winter. 

But if the writer means that Buona- 
parte’s downfall and punishment was 
a judgment upon him for his conduct 
to the pope, verily we must say that 
there were other events in his life which 
must have rendered him more obnoxious 
to the divine malediction ;—and that if 
he reflected at all in the solitude of St. 
Helena, it was not his treatment of the 
“— Italian that caused him most pain, 
and which, in comparison with other 
pungent remembrances, might well have 
been forgotten or disregarded ; but his 
murder of Palm, his murder of Wright, 
his murder of the Duke de Engien, 
his murder of Touissant L’Overture, his 
base repudiation of his lawful wife, his 
profligate disregard of treaties, his un- 
principled invasion of vunoffending 
states, his determination to subordinate 
every consideration, human and divine, 
to the gratification of an all-devouring 
ambition—these were adequate causes 
of the divine displeasure, which we all 
can perfectly understand ; but, omitting 
all consideration of them, to connect 
the overthrow and the exile of this 
extraordinary man, prominently, with 
his deposition and imprisonment of the 
pope, and that, by the misapplication 
of a metaphor, may fall in, very well, 
with the superstition of a monk, but 
is altogether unpardonable in a rational 
historian. 

The following observations upon the 
want of wisdom observable in the 
policy of revolutionary England, are 
very just, with the exception of the 
strong approval conveyed of the mea- 
sure which erected Holland and Bel- 
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gium into a separate. kingdom. Of 
that we have always doubted the 
policy. The materials were. too hete- 
regeneous ever to coalesce; and no- 
thing, in our judgment, could have 
followed but dismemberment and alien- 
ation :— 


« It is one of the most singular facts in 
the history of mankind, that the English 
government, after having fora hundred 
and fifty years contended for the attain- 
ment of this object, and at length secured 
it, by the restoration, under the guarantee 
of the European powers, of the seven- 
teen provinces into one united dominion, 
should have voluntarily, within twenty 
years afterwards, undone the work of its 
own hands; aided in the partition of the 
Netherlands into two separate states, 
alike incapable of maintaining their inde- 
pendence, one of which necessarily fell 
under the dominion of her enemies; and 
at length actually joined her fleets to the 
Gallic revolutionary armies to restore 
Antwerp, the great stronghold prepared 
by Napoleon for our subjugation, to the 
son-in-law of France, and the sway of 
the tricolor flag! Such a proceeding 
would be unparalleled in history, if it 
were not equalled, perhaps exceeded, by 
the refusal at the same time to lend any 
assistance to the Grand Seignior, then 
reduced to the last straits by the defeat of 
Koniah, and consequent abandonment of 
him to the arms of Russia, who failed not, 
as the price of protection, to exact the 
humiliating treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 
and the exclusion of the British flag from 
the Dardanelles and the Black Sea. 
Thus, in our anxiety to restore Antwerp, 
the fulcrum from which our independence 
is to be assailed in Western Europe, to 
France, we have surrendered Constanti- 
nople, the bulwark of the east, the key of 
our eastern dominions, to Russia! The 
simultaneous occurrence of two such acts 
on the part of government, without any 
mark of disapprobation, save from the 
reflecting few in the country, proves that 
there are occasions in which, under the 
influence of faction and in the heat of 
oe contest, a nation may not only 
ose its reason, but become insensible to 
the strongest even of all animal instincts, 
that of self-preservation.” 


There is one other point upon which 
we are desirous of offering a very few 
remarks, as it is a position of our author 
which we feel the more anxious that he 
reconsider and qualify, because, in its 
true acceptation, it is most important ; 
aud that is, the value of an aristocratic, 
and the danger of a democratic go- 
vernment. He neglects no proper op- 
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portunity of enlarging upon the advan. 
tages of the one, and the disadvantages 
of the other, and is able to point to 
many instances, in which prudence 
fortitude, foresight, have been evinced 
by the former; and many, in which 
rashness, imbecility, and narrow and 
short-sighted views have characterised 
the latter. The one have often lived for 
the future, at the expense of the pre- 
sent ; the other, generally, live for the 
present, at the expense of the future 
with but little sense of national respon. 
sibility, and scarcely any feeling of 
national honour. Now all this is very 
true ; but there is a deeper truth, of 
which Mr. Alison seems all uneone 
scious—namely, that unless an aristo- 
cracy be enlightened by religious prin- 
ciples, it may be betrayed into errors ag 
fatal as any into which the wildest 
democracy could fall; and that if a 
democracy be animated and actuated 
by sound views of religious truth, it 
will be preserved from much of the 
recklessness, by which it would inevi- 
tably be characterised, if it were with- 
out them. 

We would ask Mr. Alison, by whom 
were the taxes repealed in 1815 and 
1816, which carried us triumphantly 
through the war, and would, if they 
had been continued, (and he well knows 
that either they themselves, or substi- 
tutes for them, might well have been 
continued, without any sensible incon- 
venience being felt by the nation,) have 
now nearly extinguished the national 
debt? Was it not by a corrupted and 
half-enlightened aristocracy? By whom 
was the sinking fund abolished? Was 
it not by the same? By whom was 
church patronage abused, and incom- 
petency so frequently made to take the 
place of merit? Was it not by the 
sume? By whom was the emancipa- 
tion act opposed, during the whole of 
the period when it is just possible that 
it might have been safely and satisfac. 
torily passed, and passed at the very 
time when it was most dangerous? 
Was it not by the same? By whom 
was the reform bill carried, which has 
already been productive of so many 
evils, and still bears in its womb the 
secds of organic changes, the most 
perilous to which the British constitu- 
tion has ever yet been exposed, and 
which, if it survive, it must be by the 
aid of views and principles very differ- 
ent from those which have been 
hitherto adopted ? Was it not by the 
same ? Against all these heavy charges 
our aristocracy have little or nothing 
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to offer, except that they were deluded 
by the bubble of modern liberality, 
and regarded as antiquated prejudices 
those wise precautions of their ances- 
tors, by which they would have been 
protected against such errors and such 
ers. 
we what is the remedy? Not, 
assuredly, a recurrence to that aristo- 
cratic form of government, either as a 
consequence, or in spite of which these 
mistakes have been committed, but a 
diffusion of right religious principles 
throughout the bulk of the people. 
The aristocracy, as an aristocracy, have 
deliberately parted with their power, 
and it may not again be resumed; but 
much may be done to train and educate 
its present possessors in such a way as 
to prevent its abuse, and even to render 
its tempered exercise, conducive, still, 
to the national greatness and. prospe- 
rity. A democracy brought fully under 
the action of religious teachers, by 
whom their minds and hearts may be 
beneficially influenced, would, we are 
persuaded, prove safer depositaries of 
supreme power, than an aristocracy 
such as that which it has superseded ; 


and it now remains cur only hope of 


escape from the most fearful overthrow 
that ever befell a nation. 

We earnestly wish that Mr. Alison 
would lay this to heart. When he con- 
siders the immense disproportion be- 
tween the population of the British em- 
pire, aud the means for their moral 
and religious instruction, he will see 
the necessity, on the part of our 
rulers, for taking some prompt and 
efficient steps towards supplying so 
deplorable a deficiency—and a just ap- 
preciation of the church of England, 
in all its varied excellencies, must con- 
vince him, that it is only necessary to 
extend it, and to render it efficient, in 
order to the production of a greater 
amount both of moral and _ political 
good, than any one religious institute 
ever yet conferred upon the people by 
whom it was adopted. It would, in- 
deed, prove to be the cheap defence of 
the nation. 

Against many of the changes to 
which we have above referred, the re- 
ligious people of England most strongly 
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objected. O'Connell could never have 
swaggered after his present fashion, had 
their voices, gr the voices of their repre- 
sentatives prevailed, But a spurious 
liberalism was then ascendant, and re- 
ligious truth was set at nought upon 
grounds of political expediency. All 
this was the work of an aristocracy, 
who evinced, we are perfectly willing 
to admit, on other important occasions, 
much of enlightened patriotism and 
true wisdom ; but they were occasions 
confined exclusively to the uses and 
purposes of the present world. When- 
ever they were called upon to look 
beyond it, and to contemplate man in 
his relation to a hereafter, their short- 
comings became deplorably apparent. 
And it is our belief that a well- 
instructed democracy—a democracy 
consisting predominantly of the middle 
classes, whose religious instruction was 
duly provided for—might be relied 
upon with more confidence, for the 
upholding of those institutions which 
are essential to the promotion and the 
preservation of the morals of a nation, 
than a class more ostensibly elevated in 
rank, but without those sanctifying im- 
pressions which constitute the only in- 
fallible antisceptic to the contagion of 
radicalism and revolution. 

But we have already exceeded our 
limits, and must reluctantly leave un- 
extracted many passages which we 
had marked for quotation, and which 
afford very favourable specimens of 
Mr. Alison’s powers. Enough has, we 
trust, been exhibited, to stimulate the 
curiosity of our readers, and induce 
them to procure for themselves the 
volumes to which we have so frequently 
called their attention. He will, we 
are assured, forgive us, for using the 
freedom of literary censors, in animad- 
verting as we have done upon such 
passages as we could not altogether 
approve of. But, upon the whole, his 
work is a valuable addition to the 
historical literature of the country ; 
and, as his readers will find that it 
combines instruction with delight, so 
it is our fervent wish that the author 
may find it productive of present profit 
as well as lasting reputation. 
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THE JOURNAL OF FRANGAISE KRASINSKA.—~PART III. 


19th of March, 1759, Tuesday. 


Taek Prince and Princess Lubomirska 
left us half an hour since, and here we 
are once more quite alone. They 
refused all entreaties to remain yester- 
day, even though my father reminded 
them that Monday is an unlucky day 
for commencing a journey ; so finding 
that they would not listen to reason, 
he took the wheels off their carriages, 
which, of course, reduced them to 
compliance with his wishes. During 
their stay here they loaded me with 
caresses, especially the Princess, who 
testifies the warmest interest in my 
welfare, and has engaged my parents 
to send me to Warsaw to finish my 
education, A lady, Mademoiselle 
Strumlé, (who has adopted the title of 
Madame,) established lately a school 
for young ladies, which is so excellent 
for forming the minds and manners, 
that all young persons of distinction 
are desirous of finishing their educa- 
tion there. For a lady to have spent 
some time with Madame Strumlé, is 
an equal recommendation as if you said 
of a young man that he had been to 
Paris or Luneville. The Prince Pala- 
tin recommends that I should be 
directly placed with her, saying that a 
short period in her establishment 
would do more towards my acquiring 
the manners of the court, than fen 
ears spent elsewhere—that it is, in fact, 
indispensable to ~ having my educa- 
tion perfected. My mother prefers 
that I should go to the sisters of the 
Holy Sacrament, thinking that a con- 
vent is the only safe place of education 
for a girl when from under her mother’s 
protection. 

I don’t know what will be decided, 
but I am disquieted —agitated! I 
don’t know how it is, but my reading 
no longer delights me, my work is 
tiresome, and I feel as if some 
event interesting to me ought to hap- 
pen. Before this visit of the Prince 
and Princess I did not think so much 
of myself, and I was happier. I often 
now find myself dwelling with infinite 
complacency upon the thoughts of my 
beauty, of which my aunt spoke so 
much ; and I can scarcely now recognize 
my former light-hearted, innocent self, 
in the self-centred creature I am lately 
become. Oh! that the Prince and 
Princess had not made this visit, or 


(for that is a very ill-natured and un. 
grateful sentence) that they had re. 
frained from telling me so much of 
their thoughts respecting me! 


Sunday, 24th of March, 

Thank God! to-morrow we depart 
for Warsaw! My parents are called 
there by pressing business, my father 
having succeeded to the large fortune 
of my uncle Blaise Krasinski, who has 
just died. I don’t know if I am to be 
placed at school or not; but I suspect 
I am not to return here for a long 
time, from the circumstance that my 
mother has packed up all my wardrobe, 
and has altered for me two of her own 
dresses. 

This will be no doubt a most de- 
lightful journey! We are to pass a 
few days with the Starostine at Sul- 
gostow on our way. She has just 
returned to her palace from a tour, 
The Starost presented her to his 
cousins, his friends, and his neighbours, 
by all of whom she was favourably 
received. At present she writes that 
she is fixed at home, and the happier 
for being there. The Palatin Swid- 
zinski spoke of her in such high terms, 
in one of his letters to my parents, that 
they shed tears of joy. Happy Bar- 
bara! she is destined never to be a 
source of any thing but joy to my 
parents ! 


od 


Warsaw, 7th of April, 1759. 
Sunday. 

I can scarcely believe my senses, but 
surely here I am fixed at Madame 
Strumlé’s celebrated establishment since 
yesterday! The counsels of the Prin- 
cess my aunt have prevailed, and 
carried the day against the sisters of 
the Holy Sacrament, for which, and all 
his other mercies, God be praised. I 
had a great desire to be here, and have 
been very kindly received. 

On our way to Warsaw we rested 
at Sulgostow, and found the Starostine 
gay and happy, and the sight of us all 
completed her delight. She told me 
that the joy of receiving her parents 
in her own house could neither be 
divined nor described, that it must be 
felt to be comprehended. The table 
was spread with all the meats, pastry, 
and wines, that my parents prefer. 
Barbara remembered their tastes even 
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to the least thing, and the Starost 
marvellously well seconds her in her 
dutiful behaviour to them. My mother 
happening to remark that Barbara was 
even more amiable since her marriage 
than before, he replied— 

“Not more amiable, for she is pre- 
cisely such as I received her from your 
hands, but she avails herself of this 
opportunity to testify to you the grati- 
tude she owes you for making her the 
angel of goodness that she is. For 
those three days she has been to you 
only as she is every day of her life to 

ne.” 

whe thus speaking, the Starost only 
expressed his feelings without the least 
exaggeration. He adores my sister, 
and she feels for him the highest re- 
spect, and honours and obeys him as a 
father. She acquits herself most cle- 
verly of all her household management, 
of which she has a thorough know- 
ledge, and her manner of reception 
and of doing the honors of her palace 
is perfect—replete with grace, ease, 
and dignity. All the people who ac- 
companied her from Sulgostow are 
enchanted with their situation. 

My parents quitted the Starostine 
with great regret, and would have liked 
to prolong their stay at Sulgostow, but 


I confess I was not very sorry when 
letters arrived obliging them to take an 
immediate departure. 

It was a sort of happy instinct which 
led me ardently to desire coming here. 
I learn with ease, and feel that I shall 
make rapid progress towards perfec- 


tion. My education will soon be com- 
pleted, and I shall take pains to be- 
come a superior woman. ‘This is the 
great desire of my heart, but to attain 
it I shall require to study much, and to 
use great perseverance—a quality I am 
not much blessed with, I fear. I must, 
first of all, collect my thoughts, and not 
suffer them to wander as they have 
been wont to do. Yesterday my mo- 
ther came to seek me and brought me 
to a chapel where I confessed and re- 
ceived the sacrament with a view to 
obtaining the blessing of God upon 
the manner of life 1 am entering, and 
that I may be enabled to make a good 
use of the learning I shall acquire. 

When I am here long enough to 
become acquainted with the ways of 
my new residence, I shall resume my 
journal with great regularity, but at 
present I can find no time for any 
other occupation than the duties and 
tasks imposed on me by my gover- 
nesses. 
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12th of April. Wednesday. 


I am now au courant of this mansion 
and its habits. Madame Strumlé pleases 
me exceedingly, as she has very good 
manners, and is distinguished in her 
good nature to me. I miss our court 
with its magnificence, its ease, and its 
noise ; but there is 4 time for all things, 
and here we have many pleasures too, 
while the quiet and regularity is a 
necessary evil, since it forwards the 
end for which we are all here. What 
strikes me as most singular is, that in 
the whole establishment there is not a 
man of any sort, not even a little boy ! 
No heidukes!—no chamberlains !— 
women do all, even to attending at 
table! 

There are fifteen of us, all young, 
and all of families of the fitst distinc. 
tion. A sister of the Starost’s, Miss 
Marianne, (now married to the Cas- 
tellan of Polaniec,) is much spoken of 
as a charming young person. She 

assed two years here, and has left an 
impression on all minds greatly in her 
favour. Madame Strumlé is passionately 
fond of her, and says she never had a 
pupil more amiable, accomplished, or 
persevering. 

My parents, after a careful examina- 
tion of the routine of business here, have 
declared themselves perfectly satisfied 
with it as a residence for me ; and with 
reason,for in no convent could the pupils 
be more carefuly kept from all contact 
with evil than here. Madame keeps 
herself the key of all the entrance doors, 
therefore no one can either enter or 
leave without her knowleilge ; and if it 
were not for the attendance of four or 
five masters to instruct in music and 
languages, (all as old as Methuselahs,) 
we would run some risk of forgetting 
what sort of creature a man is. We 
are expressly forbidden to receive the 
visits of our cousins within the house. 
Our dancing-master begged that the 
Messrs. Patocka might learn country- 
dances with their sisters and me ; but 
Madame rejected the proposition very 
decidedly, saying— 

“These gentlemen are not the 
brothers of a// my pupils, therefore [ 
deem it my duty to deny them an 
entrance into my house.” 

I have a master for French and 
German, and am also learning drawing, 
music, and embroidery. I learn music 
on a very fine piano forte, which has 
five and a half octaves, a very different 
instrument from that on which I prac- 
tised at Maleszow. Some of the pupils 
play Polonaises pretty well, but we 
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are not yet arrived at the difficult art 
of playing any thing off-book, As yet 
we must have the notes before us, and 
read according as we play. 

I can copy drawings pretty well, but 
before I proceed further, I shall paint 
in oil a tree, from the branches of 
which shall be suspended a crown of 
flowers, in the midst of which crown 
shall be the cyphers of my parents’ 
names, aud thus will I testify my grati- 
tude for all the pains they have been 
at for my education. The Princess 
Sapieha is at present employed upon 
one of those pictures ; and it has such 
very lovely effect that I almost envy 
her for having it so nearly finished. 
How beautiful mine will look in the 
audience-chamber at Maleszow, hung 
just over my uncle’s picture! 

Our dancing-master teaches us, be- 
sides minuets, contre-dances, and Polo- 
naises, to walk and salute gracefully. 
I was so ignorant, that until I took 
lessons from him, I did not know more 
than one mode of salutation ; but now 
I practise the salutation for the king, 
for the princes of the blood, and for 
lords and ladies of bigh rank. I prac- 
tise most assiduously that for the 
Prince royal, and already I succeed 
passably. Perhaps | may yet practise 
it in his presence. 

Altogether, I get on very well, now 
that I am habituated to matters which 
at first appeared very strange and dis- 
agreeable to me—such as being cor- 
rected for awkward, inelegant modes of 
expressing myself, my being punished 
when I waste time—having a cross of 
iron strapped to my back, to oblige 
my holding myself quite erect, my 
knees being placed in cases of wood 
to make them still straighter. (I'm 
sure I always thought they were 
straight enough.) All this was any 
thing but amusing to one who thought 
herself a great lady—who has had a 
proposal of marriage, and was declared 
“exquisitely lovely” by the Prince 
and Princess Lubomirska. Madame 
Strumlé has forbidden me to pray any 
more for a good husband, but desires 
me to substitute, “ Give me grace, oh, 
Lord! to profit by the good education 
I receive.” 

Here I perceive we must study, 
absolutely study, and think of nothing 
else ! 


28th of April, Sunday. 
I have now been here three weeks, 
and have, during this time, neglected 
my journal completely. The uni- 





formity of my life, the monotony of 
those hours perpetually recurring in 
which we do precisely the same things, 
give no matter for detail or description 
I have taken up my pen, intending to 
continue journalising, but must lay it 
by for want of any events worth re. 
membering. 

My parents will soon Icave. The 
Princess Palatine has honoured me 
with a visit, and finds my carriage aud 
mode of salutation much improved 
My masters are all pleased with me. 
so is Madame; and my companions 
are affectionate and polite. But js 
this worth writing about ? 

Sometimes I ask myself am I really 
at Warsaw, so complete is my igno- 
rance of public affairs. I have neither 
seen the king nor any of the royal 
family. Were I at Maleszow, at least 
I would hear the gazettes, and gee 
some distinguished men! 

I have ascertained that the Duke of 
Courland is absent, and will not return 
fur some time. 


9th of June, Sanday. 7 

If I were to live always at school, I 
would certainly give up journal-writ- 
ing, which has but one advantage in 
the present very insipid state of things, 
that but for it I should infallibly forget 
how to speak Polish, for but in the 
letters I write my parents, and my 
orders to my waiting-maid, I never 
speak or hear my native tongue, 

I am improving in a degree that 
astonishes mysclf, and delights my 
teachers; and if I am_ occasionally 
bored, | have at least the comfort to 
know that I am laying the foundation 
for future brillianey. 

The Princess Lubomirska has been 
again to visit me. A month had 
elapsed between her visits, and she 
found me greatly improved—grown 
tall and holding myself very erect. 
I am the tallest among the young ladies 
here, which is to me a very pleasant 
triumph, and another is, that the round 
of my waist does not measure quite 
half a yard. 

Here we are inthe height of sum- 
mer !—such lovely weather—and, alas! 
I cannot stir out. This is shockingly 
tiresome! Would I were a little bird! 
J would fly far—ever so far ; and when 
the sun went down, I'd return to my 
cage. I must pass days and weeks in 
this house—so stupid, and in such a 
dull street, (Cooper's street, Ulica 
Bednarska,) the darkest and dirtiest by 
far in all Warsaw. 
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Well, please God! this time twelve 
f shall be far enough from 


months 
here ! 


23th of July, Wednesday. 

Study has one advantage certainly — 
that it makes time appear = short. 
Without news from without, without 
events of any sort, how could we sup- 
port existence, did not our numerous 
occupations prevent our having time 
to bewail our hard fate in being mewed 
up here at this season, when all the 
rest of the world are enjoying them- 
selves in the open air and the lovely 
green fields. 

To-day an event has occurred, and 
so I hasten to re-open my journal. 
On looking in the almanack for the date 
of my last entry, I find that seven 
weeks have elapsed since I made one. 
But to-day something happened quite 
unlike any thing that ever befell me 
since I was born: I received a letter 
through the post! They areno longer 
ignorant that there exists at Warsaw 
the Starostine Francoise Krasinska. I 
leaped with delight at the receipt of 
this letter, which is from the Staros- 
tine Swidzinska. She writes that her 
health and happiness are perfect, and 
sends me four golden ducats, which she 
saved from her own allowance. This 
is the first time in my life I have had 
any money at my disposal—any pro- 
perty of my own—and I am so very 
glad! With money comes the desire 
to dispose of it, and I have a thon- 
sand projects. It seems to me that 
with so ample a sum I can buy half the 
city. 

Thanks to my parents’ foresight, I 
want for nothing, and I shall there- 
fore not make any purchase for myself, 
but I desired ardently to give my com- 
panions a souvenir, and wished to buy 
a pretty gold ring for each. What, 
therefore, was my disappointment, on 
consulting Madame Strumlé, to find 
that my four ducats would only buy for 
me four rings. I who hoped, in addi- 
tion, to buy for Madame a fine blonde 
mantelet, and presents for each of the 
governesses. All my projects have 
fuiled, as I find the mantelet alone 
would cost a hundred ducats. I shall, 
therefore, bestow a ducat on the 
parish church, to have a mass cele- 
brated in the chapel of Jesus, in hope 
of obtaining a blessing on the family 
affairs which now interest my parents, 
and also to implore that God will mer- 
cifully continue the great happiness 
that my beloved sister enjoys. Another 
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ducat I will divide into small sums 
and distribute to the servants of the 
house, and the two remaining ones [ 
will dispose of in giving a feast to my 
companions on Sunday next. I shall 
have coftee—delicious coffee—that we 
never get a taste of here ; also plenty 
of cakes and fruit—and we shall be 
so gay and happy! Madame has con- 
sented in the kindest manner to this 
arrangement. May the goodeGod re- 
pay to my dear Starostine the happi- 
ness she has bestowed on me! There 
is no such pleasure as making presents 
and giving feasts; andif ever I wish 
for a rich husband, it is because I wish 
to have the means of being generous. 

I am daily improving in my accom- 
plishments. I already play a great 
number of country dances and mi- 
nuets, and presently I am to learn a 
Polonaise. The Polonaise at present 
most danced to has a very strange 
name—* The Hundred Devils.” Ina 
month I am tu be permitted to make 
my tree with its allegoric crown. I 
am attending much to needle-work, and 
am embroidering on canvass a hunter 
carrying a gun, and holding a beautiful 
greyhond, I read a prodigious deal, 
and write from dictation, which, as the 
extracts are from the best works, is an 
excellent plan to forinan easy style. I 
speak French very fluently—better, I 
believe, than Polish. In fact, Isee no 
reason, arising from want of knowing 
as much as others, why I should not 
now enter into the world. As to 
dancing, it is needless to say that I do 
it to perfection, for I am passionately 
fond of it. My master says there is 
not a better dancer in all Warsaw. 

I sometimes go to the Princess, but 
always at hours when she does not re- 
ceive company. She overwhelms me 
with praises of my appearance, man- 
ners, and progress in accomplishments ; 
and the Prince is yet more flattering in 
his eulogiums. He is an advocate for 
my leaving school directly, but the 
Princess and my parents wish me to 
remain until spring. It is only the end 
of July. How many weary days and 
weeks ere we arrive at spring ! 


26th December, Friday. 

At last, God be praised! the time 
is come for me to leave school. A new 
and delightful existence opens before 
me. Once more I shall resume my 
journal! Incidents will abound now, 
and I shall have charming adventures 
to write ! 


The Prince and Princess are so 
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good tome! They have induced m 
parents to withdraw me from school, 
and have now begged (and their re- 
quest has been granted) that I may 
remain with them all the winter. After 
to-morrow I shall quit Madame Strumlé, 
and be established with the Princess, 
Iam certainly pained, now that the 
time is actually come for my departure 
from my kind governess, and dear 
affectionate companions ; but still I am 
overjoyed to see the great world, and 
have beena very long time caged up 
here! 

I am to be presented at court—to 
the king and all the royal family ; and 
some day or other I shall see the Duke 
of Courland, of whom I have been 
hearing so much. The days have ap- 


peared to me of interminable length 
since my departure was settled! 


@th of Dec. 1759, Saturday. 

This day will ever be dear to my 
memory! Early this morning the 
Princess Lubomirska came for me, and 
I made my adieux to my friends, I 
was heartily glad to go, and yet I 
could not refrain from tears, 

Before we arrived at the Princess's 
palace, we attended divine service ; 
but, notwithstanding my utmost efforts, 
I could not collect my thoughts suffi- 
ciently to derive any benefit from being 
in the presenceof God. All the future 
was before my eyes, arrayed in such 
tempting forms that it was in vain I 
tried to shut out worldly thoughts. 
They would intrude in a manner and 
with a frequency that makes me 
tremble for my irreverence. 

Behold me installed as my aunt’s 
guest! Our house is in the Faubourgh 
of Warsaw, directly opposite to that 
of the Palatin of Red Russia, Czarto- 
ryski. 

This palace is not very large, but is 
very elegantly fitted up. On one side 
it faces the Vistula, having a beautiful 
garden between. My room isa very 
pleasant one now, and will be delight- 
ful in summer, as it has a baleony and 
a door opening into the garden. On 
the right it communicates with the 
Princess’s room, and on the left with 
the apartments of my maid. 

The dress-muaker has called to take 
my measure, und to receive orders for 
several dresses. The Princess orders 
all, without once referring to my taste 
or wishes; so I have not an idea of 
how they are to be made, and she in- 
spires me with so great a degree of 
respect (or of awe) that I do not ven- 
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ture to ask her one question, The 
Prince, on the other hand, inspires 
no fear, he is so mild and engaging. 
He departs now for Bialstok where the 
Duke of Courland is staying, with 
whom he is a great favourite. To. 
morrow we are to make visits, and the 
Princess will make me known to the 
first families in the kingdom, which 
will be necessary to insure my being 
included in her evening engagements, 
Iam resigned ; and yet the thought 
of these visits frightens me! So many 
strangers will observe me! My aunt 
will be so angry if I make the least 
mistake in a mode of speech or a salu. 
tation! But then I shall see num. 
bers of new faces and new things, | 
shall have so much food for observa. 
tion! That is the bright side of my 
new position. 


Sunday, 29th December, 

The Prince Royal arrived yesterday, 
accompanied by the Palatin. Truly, I 
am confused at the goodness of the 
Palatin! Had I been his own daughter 
he could not have met me on his arrival 
with greater demonstrations of affec. 
tion. There is really no mark of 
friendship and interest that he does not 
hourly lavish on me. 

We made our visits and called at 
fifteen houses, but did not seek to be 
admitted to all of them. Among those 
where the Princess only left cards were 
the ambassadors of France and Spain, 
the prince primate, &c. &c. 

Our first visit was to Madame Hu- 
miecka, wife to the King’s sword- 
bearer, and sister to my mother. Then 
we went to Princess Lubomirska, wife 
to the general commanding the van- 
guard of the King’s army, and cousin- 
german to the Princess. This lady, 
whose maiden title was Princess Czar- 
toryska, is young and exceeding! 
beautiful. She is one of the most - 
mired persons at court, and is extra- 
vagantly fond of whatever is French ; 
so that my conversing fluently in that 
language enchanted her. Beside its 
enabling me to understand all that is 
going on around me, I already per- 
ceive that a knowledge of that lan- 
guage causes girls to be sought for toa 
degree in society. Here I never hear 
any other language spoken, except by 
very old men, who have retained the 
tiresome habit of mixing Latin with all 
they say—a pedantry carefully avoided 
by all well-bred young persons. 

We then visited the wife of General 
Branicka. He is generalissimo of all 
« 
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ine’s troops, and one of the 
Oe es in Poland, but not very 
popular at court. _Then we paid our 
respects to the Princess Czartoryska, 
Palatine of Red Russia, who conversed 
entirely in the Polish language ; but 
she is a very old woman, which accounts 
for this unfashionable predilection.— 
She presented her son to us—a hand- 
some boy, with the most finished 
manners. He addressed to me innu- 
merable compliments, very prettily 
turned, and altogether behaved in a 
manner surprisingly mature for his 
tender years. But the visit from 
which I derived most amusement was 
that to the Castellane of Crakow, 
Poniatowska—a woman every way 
superior to any one I have met. _ She 
speaks a vast deal, with great rapidity, 
but with an elegance and animation that 
canot fail to interest one in the most 
unimportant subject she discusses. We 
found her overwhelmed with joy be- 
cause her beloved son had just re- 
turned from a long absence. This son 
is one of the persons most confidently 
spoken of as likely one day to be King 
of Poland, which report caused me to 
regard him with more attention, though 
I trust the desires of his partisans will 
notin this respect be realised. Hedid not 
at all please me, though I grant him to 
be good-looking, and he seems amiable ; 
but there is a stiffness in his manners, 
a pretension to dignity that quite spoils 
his appearance, in my opinion, I 
must not forget in my enumeration of 
our visits that we made the acquain- 
tance of the Palatine of Podolia, Rze- 
wuski. This visit had a double interest 
for me, as I was curious about the 
vice-grand general of the crown, Rze- 
wuski, of whom my father has so fre- 
quently spoken. The vice grand ge- 
neral of the crown, Rzewuski, belong- 
ing to a most illustrious family, has 
been educated with the children of the 
peonie, and a most curious education 
is has been for a man of his rank. 
He walks always with bare feet, as 
they walk, eats the coarsest food, and 
partakes of all their diversions—never 
evincing the least taste for any others. 
The practice of these singular oddities 
has given him a strength and hardiness 
perfectly wonderful, since he takes plea- 
sure in walking aud riding in a manner 
that would be great feats of strength 
for young men of twenty years old, 
and his age far exceeds fifty years. 
According to the habits of the ancient 
Poles, he lets his beard grow, and it 
being of great length, it gives him an 
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appearance of much dignity. Hécom- 
poses tragedies. 

We visited Madame Briibl, who re- 
ceived us with infinite politeness, and 
conversed most agreeably. Her hus- 
band is the favourite minister, and con- 
sequently universally unpopular; but 
I perceive that people of fashion must 
sacrifice, occasionally, private inclina- 
tions to etiquette, and Madame Briihl 
is as much sought for as if every body 
approved of her husband’s counsels to 
royalty. We also went to see Ma- 
dame Stolzk, Castellane of Sandomir, 
who is a widow, but still very young 
and pretty. Her son, nine years old, 
is a charming creature, perfectly beau- 
tiful, and with the manners of an agree- 
able man of the world. The moment 
we entered, he hastened to place a 
chair for me, and seating himself at my 
feet, he poured forth a crowd of most 
flattering speeches, until, child as he 
was, I felt quite confused ; which feel- 
ing was not removed by the Castellane 
saying that he had a passion for lovely 
faces and fine black eyes. The Bishop 
of Crakow is his uncle, and wished 
earnestly to have him brought up un- 
der his immediate superintendence ; 
but his mother refuses to separate from 
him. After all, among all the persons 
whose acquaintance we made on that 
day, the one who pleases me most is 
Madame Moszynska, widow to the 
gtand treasurer of the crown. She re- 
ceived me most amiably, and I feel for 
her already quite an affection. She 
praised my appearance extremely ; but 
so did all to whom I paid my respects 
on’that day, which compliments, I, no 
doubt, owe, in part, to my toilette, 
which was very elegant. My dress 
was of thick white flowered silk, with 
flounces and trimmings of gauze, and 
my hair was dressed with pearls. 

If I had met the Duke of Courland, 
I should have been completely satisfied, 
but I had not the good fortune to see 
him at any of the places where we vi- 
sited,. The Prince says of him, that 
he is so happy at being once more at 
home, after his long absence, that he 
devotes his whole time to his family, 
never leaving the palace for any length 
of time. This feeling appears to me 
extremely natural ; for, when I was at 
school, | was perfectly wretched at not 
seeing my parents, and felt an anxiety 
to behold them, which was more poig- 
nant than any feeling of my life. 


ist of January, 1760, Wednesday. 
All my wishes are accomplished, and 
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oh! how far beyond my hopes, my 
most sanguine dreams! I have seen 
Prince Charles—seen and spoken to 
him! Ithink [ dream! I live now 
in such a whirlwind of new impres- 
sions, new interesis -—feelings that 
almost overwhelm me—that occasion 
me fear and joy at the same moment. 
I dare not confide to any one what I 
feel, for it may be only illusion—only 
courtly flattery—and yet, hitherto, in- 
experienced as I am, I have ever seen 
quite truly what has been the amount 
of impression I produced. I guessed 
exactly what those thought of me with 
whom I conversed. Am I now mis- 
taken? Have I overrated the value of 
attentions that, for the first time in my 
life, touched my heart? And yet, of 
what is a prince’s heart composed, that 
he should not find her beautiful, whom 
all men pronounce to be so? But, in 
the prince’s look and manner, was ex- 
pressed far more than mere adiniration! 
His eyes have a searching, penetrating 
expression that wears the air of looking 
into the hearts of those with whom he 
converses, and he did look so pleased 
and so muchinterested! Itis an ex- 
pression, a thousand times more amia- 
ble than ordinary and more interesting 
than voluines of words. Perhaps, all 
royal princes look thus ! 

But, to preserve all my life a record 
of my impressions this evening, I shall 
transcribe all the details of these hours 
I passed in his company, and to begin 
with the events that preceded the ball. 

Yesterday morning, my aunt called 
me to her, and said, “ This being the 
last day of the year, there will be a 
grand ridotte—a masked ball, at which 
all people of distinction will attend ; 
and, in all probability, even the king 
and his sons will be there. You must 
be present. I have chosen your cos- 
tume, which will be that of a daughter 
of the sun.” I was so pleased at this 
intelligence, that 1 kissed her hands. 

After dinner, all the princess’s at- 
tendants came tu assist in dressing me, 
and certainly they succeeded to per- 
fection. My hair was unpowdered, and 
no hoop! therefore, the princess said 
to me, “ This costuine is a dangerous 
experiment, and any other woman 
would be undone did she venture to 
assume it ; but yet, I suffer you to ap- 
pear in it, because I know you will 
atone for its departure from the pre- 
sent style, by assuming a more than 
ordinary degree of reserve, and even 
of severe virtue in your bearing.” I 
did not forget her recommendation ; 


for, notwithstanding my general viva. 
city, I well know how, when it suits 
me, to adopt a very dignified air, and 
I heard many say, from time to tee 
during the night, “ Who is this queen 
oe n 
in disguise?” Ah! I know that I 
looked beautiful as the day! My hair 
without any powder, and black ‘as jet, 
fell in large curls on my forehead, neck, 
and shoulders. My dress was of white 
gauze, made very full, but without an 

long train, which I rejoiced at, for & 
hides the feet, and embarrasses one’s 
movements. Round my waist was a 
zone of gold and precious stones, and 
a very transparent veil fell from m 

head to my feet, enveloping my whole 
person, so that I looked as if in a cloud, 
When my toilette was concluded, | 
looked in the glass, and could scarcely 
recognize myself, 

Nothing could be more lovely than 
the coup d'eil of the ball-room, daz. 
ziing with lights, and brilliant with 
gold and jewels. The women were all 
in costumes, and I could scarcely say 
which was most charming. 

A few minutes after I entered, I 
heard some one say that the Duke of 
Courland was in the room. I looked 
round, and presently beheld him the 
centre of a group composed of all the 
youth and beauty of the court. His 
dress was pretty much that of all other 
gentlemen present ; but somehow, while 
he seemed to converse with the utmost 
vivacity, he held himself with an air of 
superiority, that caused me instantly to 
recognize him. His figure is tall and 
full of dignity ; his air noble, yet per- 
fectly free from affectation of supe- 
riority ; his eyes blue and very ex- 
pressive ; his smile, the most fascinat- 
ing expression I ever beheld on any 
countenance, and in fact, his whole ap- 
pearance is most distinguished. 1 had 
scarcely looked at him (and certainly 
had not made a quarter of these ob- 
servations) when my glance met his 
fixed on me. I cast down my eyes, 
although I was full of curiosity to see 
one of whom I heard so much; but 
when I ventured to raise them again, 
he was still gazing at me; and what 
was my surprise and secret joy when 
I saw him address the Prince Lubo- 
mirska to make an inquiry who I was? 
He looked up joyfully at the Prince's 
reply, and immediately crossing the 
room to where the Princess stood, paid 
his respects to her with infinite grace, 
and begged an introduction to her 
niece. Although I knew she had no 
other niece in the room, it was not 
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until he named the Countess Krasinska 
that I was assured he meant me, %0 
eat was my confusion. I saluted 
im, I know not how ; but assuredly 
very differently from the manner in 
which my dancing-master instructed 
me. I was so agitated, and am still so 
much bewildered, that I cannot recall 
the exact words he at first addressed to 
me ; but the impression is not fugitive, 
like the words. What a delightful 
evening! The Prince opened the ball 
with the Princess Palatine, but danced 
the second Polonaise with me. Then 
he spoke to me, and I, so timid, so 
agitated at first, felt, after a few mi- 
nutes, restored to an inconceivable de- 
gree of confidence and self-possession. 
He asked kindly after the health of m 
parents, and of the Starostine, with all 
the details of whose marriage he was, 
to my surprise, perfectly acquainted ; 
but, on afterthought, I remembered 
that Kochanowski is a favourite of his. 
What a kind person is Kochanowski ! 
Not only has he digested the goose in 
black sauce (jurynik), but I find made the 
most favourable report possible of us to 
the Prince. For the rest of the evening, 
the Prince danced only with me, and 
spoke to me incessantly. If I wrote 
what he said, the words would appear 
insignificant, because I cannot commit 
to paper the ——— with which 
they were uttered. Looks are, with 
him, as fertile as thought. Ordinary 
words, accompanied by such looks, 
mean volumes of eloquence. I cherish 
the recollection of them ; but fear to 
weaken my future impression of their 
value by committing them to paper. 

At midnight, when loud cannonading 
announced the departure of the old 
year, and the commencement of 1760, 
the Prince said to me, “ Ah! never 
shall the memory depart from my heart 
of these dear hours I have had the 
happiness to pass with you! It is not 
a new year but a new /ife that opens 
upon me since I have been with you.” 
This was one of a thousand such 
yee that he made me—that he 
showered upon me—but as he spoke 
entirely in French, I have consider- 
able difficulty in translating his grace- 
fully turned compliments into this rug- 
ged native language of mine. Suffice 





it, that all I have read in the romances 
of Mademoiselle Scuderi and Madame 
La Fayette, is cold, and fades in come 
parison with the delights of the even- 
ing I spent, or the charming things 
the Prince said to me. Were they 
mere words of course? Ah! good 
Heavens, if it was only mere courtesy ! 
One of those amiable deceptions so 
much practised, I’m told, in the great 
world. Language applied equally to 
all women whatsoever, belonging to 
the court circle, and which I shared in 
common with every pretty maiden the 
Prince has met for years back! I am 
a prey to cruel perplexities, and dare 
not confide my doubts to any one. To 
whom could I bring myself to say, 
“Does he prefer me? Has he fallen 
in love’with me?” and those are the 
thoughts perpetually occurring to me, 
the questions my heart perpetually 
asks and longs to utter. But to no 
one can I confide them. My parents 
are far away, and the manners of the 
Princess Palatine are any thing but in- 
viting toconfidence. I should fear her 
as a cold-hearted severe judge. The 
Prince is good and kind; but how 
could I—any girl—bring herself to tell 
those thoughts to any man? I am, 
then, completely abandoned to myself 
without any one to advise or help me! 
A few days since, I was studying as a 
child at school, and now I am playing 
a part in the great world, and if I am 
not mistaken—not deceived—such a 
part as any woman might envy. I 
surely dream, or have lost my senses ! 
But, in eleven days, Barbara will be 
here, and will be my guide and my 
guardian angel. She is so wise, that 
I shall open my whole heart to her with 
the firmest reliance upon her judgment. 
She inspires me with no fear, she is so 
compassionate and gentle. In fact, 
she is handsome and happy, and I have 
always observed that being so, renders 
women good and amiable also. Nine 
months have elapsed since I saw this 
beloved sister, but I see by her letters, 
which are frequent, that she is each 
day happier, and more pleased with her 
destiny. 

Shall I behold the Prince soon again, 
and will he think me handsome when 
he sees me in my ordinary dress ? 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


New ZEALAND, when viewed with 
respect to its position and physical 
circumstances, as well as the future 
prospects of its settlers, may be re- 


garded as the destined Britain of the 


southern hemisphere. The points of 
analogy between these two remote 
countries, separated from each other 
by half the circumference of the globe, 
are both numerous and obvious. Si- 
tuated nearly at our antipodes, New 
Zealand occupies a similar position 
with respect to the vast region of 
New Holland that Great Britain does 
to the European continent, only with 
this additional security, that it is re- 
moved upwards of a week’s sail from 
any possible source of hostility. The 
two islands of New Zealand resemble 
Great Britain by occupying nearly the 
same superficial extent, in possessing a 
most extensive line of sea coast, and 
many fine rivers, which afford valuable 
means of inland communication. With 
these advantages, the position of New 
Zealand with respect to distant coun- 
tries renders it probable that it will 
one day become the centre of a vast 
commerce between Asia, America, and 
New Holland. Cook’s Strait, which se- 
arates the northern from the southern 
island of New Zealand, and which 
abounds in fine harbours, may be taken 
as the centre of a circle, in whose cir- 
cumference are Hobart Town, Sidney, 
the New Hebrides, and the Friendly 
Islands, all these points being about 
1200 miles distant from Cook's Strait. 
If we now regard the same point as 
the centre of a still larger circle, we 
find that New Zealand is nearly equi- 
distant from Chili and Canton, both 
those countries being about 5,000 
miles from Cook’s Strait. It appears 
from its happy position on the globe 
alone, that New Zealand is destined 
to occupy an important station in 
the history of the southern hemisphere ; 
and this element of its future pro- 
sperity is combined with many other 
physical advantages. New Zealand, 
in all its immense line of coast, pos- 
sesses harbours of unrivalled excel- 
lence, into some of which fine rivers 
enter after having passed through dis- 
tricts of great extent and fertility. The 
insular position of the country, inter- 
sected by lofty mountains, insure a 
perpetual supply of moisture, and hence 
the country abounds in beautiful forests 


and in wild flax, thus containing every 
physical element necessary for the for- 
mation of a great naval power, 

To appreciate all the natural ad. 
vantages which New Zealand offers 
to the enterprising colonist, it will be 
requisite to consider them with a some. 
what greater detail. With respect to 
harbours, it may be confidently stated 
that no country in the world Surpasses 
New Zealand in the number and safety 
of its bays and inlets ; and in short, it 
is only necessary to inspect any ma 
of the country to perceive, that whether 
on the eastern or western shores of the 
islands, from Stewart’s Island on the 
south to Cape Van Diemen on the 
north, for a distance of nearly nine 
hundred miles, there is a succession 
of fine harbours at very moderate 
distances from each other. There is, 
however, one circumstance deserving 
of notice, with respect to the harbours 
of New Zealand. On account of the 
prevalence of westerly winds, the west- 
ern side of the islands is more exposed 
to gales than the eastern, which have 
the whole breadth of the island asa 
shelter ; and for this reason, the har- 
bours on the western side are often 
obstructed’by bars or sandbanks thrown 
up by the prevailing wind. To enume- 
rate all the harbours which have been 
discovered in the northern and southern 
islands of New Zealand would be an 
uninteresting task: we shall only men- 
tion a few of the more important, or at 
least more frequented ones, The Bay 
of Islands, at the north-eastern exe 
tremity of the northern island, is the 
best known, and is much frequented 
by European vessels. This harbour 
can afford shelter for any number of 
vessels, and during every season ; and is 
valued accordingly, being the favourite 
resort of the South Sea whalers, and it 
is said that no fewer than one hundred 
and fifty such vessels entered the Ba 
of Islands during the year 1836, In 
this well-frequented harbour many run- 
away convicts and seamen from the 
whaling vessels have established them- 
selves, as keepers of grog-shops and 
worse occupations, so that this part of 
the country is at present occupied by 
those who may, without exaggeration, 
be denominated the vilest of mankind. 
Passing from the Bay of Islands south- 
ward to Cook’s Strait, we find the 
beautiful harbour of Port Nicholson. 
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This bay is about twelve miles long 
and three miles wide, the shelter | is 
perfect and the access easy to ships 
of any size and in all weathers, Ina 
country which abounds in bays and 
safe anchorages on every part of its 
coast, the value of a harbour must 
depend on something more than mere 
security. It must be situated in a 
fertile district, and have easy access 
to the interior, and also be in the 
tract most frequented by trading ves- 
sels. Port Nicholson appears to unite 
most of these conditions. Itis situated 
in the entrance of Cook’s Strait, in the 
track of the homeward-bound vessels 
from Van Diemen’s Land and Sidney, 
and also in the centre of the South 
Sea whale-fishery, and consequently 
well adapted to become the resort of 
vessels to refit and obtain refreshments, 
This harbour has also the advantage 
of being in a situation favourable for 
communicating with the interior either 
of the northern or southern island. 
Behind it there is a very fertile coun- 
try, watered by the Haritoua river, 
which is believed to be navigable for a 
distance of from ninety to a hundred 
miles. 

The harbours on the western side 
of the northern island are also very 
numerous. Of these, Hokianga is one 
of the most northerly, and is a good 
deal frequented by the whaling vessels. 
Several streams enter this harbour, and 
the land in its vicinity is a rich alluvial 
soil, supporting a numerous native 
population. The distance across the 
country from Hokianga to the Bay of 
Islands does not amount to more than 
about twenty miles. Several years 
ago the New Zealand Land Company 
purchased a tract of land on the 
Hokianga river, whieh will probably 
be the first part of the country which 
will be colonized by Englishmen. A 
great proportion of this Jand has been, 
we believe, already disposed of. 

The harbour of Waikato, to the 
south of Hokianga, will one day be- 
come a most important station. The 
river of the fame name which enters 
this bay flows through a beautiful and 
fertile country, and is navigable in boats 
for about two hundred miles from the 
sea. The river is described as being 
wooded to the water's edge, and nume- 
rous valleys extend into the interior of 
the country, which possess a most luxu- 
tiant vegetation. Grass is very abun- 
dant, and the ferns attain a height of 
from five to eight feet. This beautiful 
district, therefore, only requires to be 
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colonized by an industrious people, to 
become one of the richest agricultural 
districts in New Zealand. 

The southern island is equally well 
supplied with harbours as the northern 
one ; and the southern side of Cook's 
Straits contains many fine bays. The 
north-eastern angle of the island op- 
posite to Port Nicholson is said to be 
an uninterrupted tract of fine level land 
as far south as Banks’s peninsula. At 
the southern extremity of the island 
we find the extensive harbour of 
Knowlesly bay, receiving a fine river 
which has a course of about one hun- 
dred miles. 

It is unfortunate that the knowledge 
which we as yet possess concerning 
New Zealand is exceedingly defective; 
so that we know little more than the 
leading features and capabilities of the 
country, and in the present ease, with 
respect to climate, we have no thermo- 
metrical observations to guide us to de- 
finite statements. The islands of New 
Zealand are situated between the 36th 
and 48th degrees of south latitude, so 
that the climate even of their southern 
extremity must be a mild one. As the 
islands are narrow in proportion to 
their length, the interior is no where 
very distant from the sea, and hence 
the climate is eminently an insular 
one, and supplied with abundance of 
moisture, forming in this respect a 
complete contrast with the arid plains 
of Australia. The supply of moisture 
is still farther inereased by the loft 
mountain chain which extends throng 


the whole length of the southern island 
and the southern half of the northern 


one. This range attracting the mois- 
ture, and its loftier portions being 
covered with snow, affurds a per- 
petual supply of water, giving rise 
to the numerous streams which flow 
through the more level parts of the 
country. The temperature of the 
northern island may be called a semi- 
tropical one, and somewhat similar to 
that of the Azores ; while the southern 
portions of the country appear to pos- 
sess a climate like that of Devonshire 
or Cornwall. The climate of New 
Zealand appears to be variable from 
day to day, but equable throughout 
the year, without any violent extremes 
of heat or cold, while the atmosphere 
is almost always saturated with mois- 
ture. 

The southern parts of New Zealand 
appear to be well adapted for such 
crops as flourish in Britain or Ireland, 
and the winters appear to be even 
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milder than in the most favoured situa- 
tions in our own country, for Captain 
Cook observed that various plants which 
he had left during a former voyage were 
thriving and had —— themselves, 
although they would have perished if 
they had been exposed in a similar 
way in England. Potatoes flourish 
throughout every part of the islands, 
and appear to have improved under the 
climate ; and large quantities are annu- 
ally exported to Sidney and Hobart 
‘Town, besides what are consumed by 
the whalers. Wheat has been raised 
in considerable quantities, both by the 
natives and settlers ; and the climate of 
the northern island at least appears to 
be well adapted to the cultivation of 
Indian corn. It has also been ascer- 
tained that the vine is well fitted for 
the soil and climate of New Zealand, 
and there appears to be no reason to 
doubt that all the useful vegetables of 
southern Europe may be naturalised in 
these fine islands, 

The natural productions of New 
Zealand have been but little explored. 
With regard to its minerals we are 
completely ignorant, and the vague 
intimations of the discovery of coal 
or iron will obtain but little regard 
from any one qualified to form an 
iodapdadont opinion on such subjects. 
We are, however, certain that the 
greater part of New Zealand is of 
voleanic origin. Many of the moun- 
tains contain craters which, in some 
cases, are still in activity, throwing 
forth volcanic matters. We have evi- 
dence of the same fact in the abundance 
of hot and mineral springs. Some of the 
former are so hot as to be capable of 
boiling meat, as is the case with the wa- 
ters of the celebrated Geysers of Iceland. 

New Zealand forms a remarkable 
contrast with New Holland in respect 
to its vegetable productions. In the 
latter region there is not a single 
indigenous product which is of any 
value in a commercial point of view ; 
while in the former there are several 
valuable articles for exportation. Of 
these the most valuable are the flax 
and timber, both of which may be 
procured in inexhaustible quantities, 
and thus furnish materials for an in- 
creasing commerce. ‘The trees of New 
Holland are chiefly Acacias, Bankseas, 
Proteas, and Eucalypti, &c.; trees which 
ure not of great value for the carpenter 
or ship builder. They grow in scat- 
tered patches, or spread over the level 
tracts, more in the way in which we 
see trees in a park than resembling 
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such forests as abound in North or 
South America. Adapted for a dr 

climate, their leaves have a sombre 
hue, very different from the brilliant 
vegetation of the Indian archipelago 
or the cheerful verdure of the forests 
of Europe. New Zealand abounds in 
forests which spread around the bases 
of the mountains or climb up their 
flanks. The trees are not scattered as 
in Australia, but form dense forests 
The kinds of trees is also different, 
consisting chiefly of plants of the pine 
tribe, analogous to our firs in geueral 
properties, being elastic woods, and 
yielding abundance of resinous juices, 
But the New Zealand forests do 
not resemble the dark and gloomy 
ones of Norway and Canada, and no 
one but a botanist would recognise 
them as belonging to the pine family : 
their leaves are not needle-shaped and 
slender, but broad and green, like 
those of the willow or the beech, and 
thus resembling, in some degree, the 
forest scenery of England. Many kinds 
of trees of the pine family are found in 
New Zealand, but their characters are 
as yet very imperfectly ascertained. 
One of the most important of them 
is the Cowdie tree of the natives, the 
Dammara excelsa of botanists, which 
is equally remarkable for its beauty 
and utility. This fine tree sometimes 
attains a diameter of fifteen feet, and 
a height of from ninety to one hundred, 
and growing tall and straight, with 
very few branches. The wood of the 
Cowdie possesses the same valuable pro- 
perties as the Norway fir. The timber 
of this tree has been found to answer 
admirably for masts, and it is coming 
into extensive use in the navy, and in 
consequence of good qualities is becom- 
ing fully appreciated. Large quantities 
of timber are also exported to Sidney 
and Hobart Town; and in New Zea- 
land several vessels have been construc- 
ted of native timberalone. As the sup- 
ply of timber is nearly inexhaustible, so 
we may anticipate that the demand 
for it will continue to increase. It 
will enter into more g€neral use in 
Europe, and will become every day 
more important to the older Australian 
colonies. This demand for the timber 
will also prove a valuable assistance to 
the colonist, by enabling him to defray 
the expenses of clearing his ground by 
the sale of his trees. 

Another important vegetable pro- 
duction of New Zealand is the Phor- 
mium tenax, or New Zealand flax. 
This valuable plant grows wild in every 
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rt of the northern or southern islands, 
and any quantity of it might be ob- 
tained for exportation. The value 
of this plant is not yet properly es- 
timated, as no art has been intro- 
duced in its preparation, and con- 
sequently much that is exported is 
damaged and unfit for any but the 
most ordinary purposes. Even with 
these disadvantages, it is coming more 
and more into use, and is found to 
answer admirably for cordage of vessels 
and for lines for whalers. This valuable 
article may be imported from. New 
Zealand at the rate of eight pounds 
per ton, or at about one-seventh of 
the cost of hemp. It appears that 
during the year 1828 about sixty tons 
of flax, valued at £2600, was exported 
from Sidney for London. During the 
year 1830, continues Mr. Busby, ac- 
cording to returns taken from the 
custom-house books, twenty-eight ves- 
sels, averaging 110 tons burden each, 
made, in the aggregate, fifty-six voy- 
ages to New Zealand—the total ton- 
nage of the vessels cleared out for New 
Zealand being, that year, 5,888 tons. 
In the same year, twenty-six distinct 
vessels, of the average burden of 114 
tons, arrived from these islands, hav- 
ing made, in the aggregate, forty-six 


voyages inwards, their total tonnage 


amounting to 4,959 tons. It ulso ap- 
pears that of seventy-eight vessels 
which cleared out from Sidney for 
foreign states, South Sea Islands, and 
fisheries, fifty-six were for New Zea- 
land ; and of sixty-four reported as 
arrived under the same heads, forty- 
six were from the same place. These 
voyages were undertaken chiefly for 
the purpose of procuring New Zealand 
flax. ‘The vegetable productions of 
New Zealand have been but imper- 
fectly explored; although nothing 
would be more important to the colo- 
nists than to obtain such information, 
which, to them, would be invaluable, 
and we may add that, reciprocally, it 
might be of advantage to ourselves. 
The climate of the southern islands 
must produce many both useful and 
ornamental plants, which could be 
naturalised in England. The New 
Zealand flax flourishes in the open 
air in France, and we believe will 
also support an Irish winter. Another 
plant from the same country, the Tetra- 
gonia expansa, is perfectly adapted to 
our climate, and is no contemptible 
Substitute for spinach, especially as 
it may be easily obtained at periods 
when the latter vegetable is not to be 
had, During the last few years a 
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very great accession to our out-of-door 
plants has been obtained from moist 
and temperate districts of North-west 
America, and it is scarcely to be 
doubted but that an equally rich ac- 
cession to our shrubberies will soon 
be procured from New Zealand. 


When these islands were first visited 
by Europeans, the only indigenous 
vegetables which were important as 
affording food to the inhabitants, were 
the roots of the ferns and the sweet 
potato, the former growing wild, 
while the latter was cultivated very 
extensively. The fern-roots con- 
stituted a great portion of the food 
of the lower orders, and appears to 
contain a considerable proportion of 
vegetable matter. The vast profusion 
of ferns which cover the surface of the 
country is one of the most conclusive 
evidences of a warm and moist climate, 
as it is in such situations that ferns 
delight to grow. 

Concerning the animal productions 

of the country little need be said, for 
it is a remarkable circumstance that 
with the exception of the rat, and, 
erhaps, a few lizards, the extensive 
islands of New Zealand did not pos- 
sess a native terrestrial quadruped ; 
and it appears that the fresh waters 
are equally destitute of fishes, the eel 
being the only kind hitherto found in 
them. Like Ireland, New Zealand 
enjoys the good fortune of a complete 
immunity from poisonous reptiles. 


We have thus given an exceedingly 
brief outline of the various physical 
advantages which New Zealand offers, 
as a field of emigration, for the enter- 
prise and philanthropy of English- 
men ; and if the region were as desti- 
tute of human inhabitants as it origi- 
nally was of terrestrial quadrupeds, the 
problem of its colonization could be 
readily solved. In short, the adoption 
of the principles of Mr. Wakefield, 
which have produced such fortunate 
results in the far inferior country of 
South Australia, could not fail to have 
established a splendid colony in New 
Zealand. In founding settlements in 
New Zealand, the case is far more 
complicated than in Australia, where 
there are only a few wandering savages 
to deal with. In the former country 
there is a numerous population of 
aborigines, whose interests must be 
attentively and conscientiously con- 
sidered and provided for. The spirit 
and humanity of Britain will tolerate 
no other method of proceeding than 
one which will comprehend a rational 
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scheme for civilizing the native in- 
habitants. 

Any person in the smallest degree 
acquainted with the history ofthe New 
Zealanders, cannot but feel a vivid in- 
terest in their welfare. They are un- 
questionably the noblest specimens of 
savage man with which voyagers have 
made us acquainted ; and from their 
high intellectual qualities they offer the 
most favourable opportunity for at- 
tempting the interesting experiment of 
bringing a nation of barbarians witbin 
the pale of civilization and religion. 
Among the various causes which 
modify the habits both of civilized and 
savage man, physical circumstances 
exercise a most powerful influence ; 
and these conditions may be such on 
the one hand as to retain a tribe in a 
state of hopeless barbarism, or on the 
other to carry it in spite of itself a 
certain distance on the tract of im- 
provement. If we compare the con- 
dition of the New Hollander with that 
of the physical objects arouud him, 
we shall soon arrive at the conclusion 
that thousands of years might have 
elapsed during which he would not 
have made the smallest improvement 
in his condition, In the vast island of 
New Holland, with scarcely a navi- 
gable river, abounding in large tracts 
of sterile country, with a coast line 
affording but few points of shelter for 
vessels or even canoes, the resources of 
its inhabitants must be very few indeed. 
When we further reflect that game is 
far from being abundant, and that the 
country does not produce a_ single 
esculent root capable of being culti- 
vated by human industry, it is not diffi- 
cult to see that in such a region the 
people, if civilized at all, can only be 
so by some aid from without, and never 
by their own exertions. They could 
not pass into the pastoral state, for 
there were no animals capable of being 
collected into herds ; and they could 
not adopt an agricultural life, as there 
were no cereal grasses or esculent roots 
to cultivate. In the case of the poor 
New Hollanders, the tendency was, 
naturally, not to civilization, but to the 
lowest grade of savage existence. 
Such was the condition of the New 
Hollanders, that so far from being able 
to maintain their ground in the pre- 
sence of civilized man, we may ques- 
tion whether they could have de- 
fended themselves from the intrusion 
of some of the fiercer carnivorous qua- 
drupeds, It is no wild supposition to 
imagine that if a colony of tigers had 
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made their way to New Holland, alon 

the chain of islands which extend be- 
tween it and Java, that the wretched 
inhabitants might have been extir. 
pated from their contests with their 
powerful quadrupedal foes, as well as 
from the diminished supply of game 
which would have been left. At the 
present day, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the miserable Bushman fares 
much worse than the voracious animals 
by which he is surrounded, Such reflec. 
tions may throw doubt on the favourite 
doctrme of a progressive civilization 
of any tribe of savages from the hunt. 
ing to the pastoral, agricultural, and 
then manufacturing and commercial 
conditions. Inthe case of New Hol- 
land, such a progress, we have seen, was 
impossible ; aud in most civilized na- 
tions we can usually trace the origin 
of their civilization to some extrinsic 
source. We are not aware of any 
authentic instance of a tribe of savage 
fishers or hunters becoming settled 
and agricultural, even by any pressure 
from witbout, much less from their own 
unaided efforts, So far from adopting 
civilized habits, the experience of 
America and New Holland has shown 
that the savage hovers on the advancing 
frontier of civilization, till he finally dis- 
appears along with the game which 
afforded him support. There appears 
to be something in the unsettled life of 
a hunter which produces a change in 
the bodily organization gradually un- 
fitting the individual, and perhaps ulti- 
mately the race, from being brought 
under the influence of a sedentary life. 
Those Europeans who have lived among 
the Indians of America for some years, 
can seldom be reconciled to a steady and 
uniform course of life ; and inthe Indians 
themselves the tendency becomes here- 
ditary, and almost incurable. Hence 
even the Indian child, when brought up 
in a populous city, and educated in the 
arts and religion of civilized men, often 
betrays his dislike to a settled life, and 
endeavours by all means to rejoin his 
wild countrymen of the woods. We 
know that in the inferior animals the 
lessons taught the individual may 
become hereditary to its descendants, 
who do not require to learn what 
may have been a difficult acquirement 
to their ancestors. Thus the dogs im- 
ported into’ Mexico have, within a few 
generations, acquired a new mode of 
killing the deer of the lofty table-lands 
of that country. Instead of attacking 
the animal in front, as they did at first, 
at the great risk of being destroyed by 
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the stag, they now, from an acquired 
instinct, spring upon it when poised 
upon its hind legs, preparing to spring, 
and in this attitude it is easily over- 
turned and mastered. Similar instincts 
appeared to be induced upon men, and 
may oppose a strong barrier to the 
taming and domestication of a wander 
ing tribe of savage hunters ; while in 
settled societies the uniformity and 
security of life, and the multitude of 
individuals every one must come into 
contact with, effectually prevent the 
formation of any such habits. 

In the New Zealander the case is 
very different from that of the North 
American or New Holland savage ; for 
the former is neither a hunter nora 
shepherd, but is, and always has been, 
an agriculturist, and consequently pos- 
sesses insome degree the habits which 
are the foundation of a civilized life. 
Contrary to the ideas of philosophers, 
he never passed through the ordeals 
of a hunting and pastoral state. His 
country never possessed jild animals 
for the chace, or domestic animals to 

rotect. From the beginning he was 
in part an agriculturist, and conse- 
quently had an aptitude for civilization. 
In this respect the uncivilized tribe 
with which the New Zealander may 
be most readily compared is that of the 
Araucans of South America. Both 
tribes lived chiefly by agriculture ; 
but the Araucans had also an abundant 
supply of wild animals, and perhaps 
some domesticated ones. When 
brought into collision with Europeans, 
the Araucans had the advantage of a 
more complicated government, which 
admitted of military subordination, while 
they were not inferior in courage to the 
New Zealanders; and consequently they 
were able to act against their foes with 
a union and energy which could not be 
brought about in the independent and 
hostile fractions into which the New 
Zealanders are broken up. In the 
case of the Araucans, the discipline 
and the fire-arms of the Spaniards 
could not destroy the independence of 
a brave race, The acquisition of the 
horse has, however, destroyed all hopes 
of the further improvement of the 
Araucan, and he is now more like 
the Tartar of the deserts of Asia than 
the aboriginal Indian of America. In 
this case a change in his condition 
with respect to the animals around him 
has worked an immense revolution in 
his intellectual and moral condition. 

The New Zealander belongs to the 
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sular tribe of mankind which has 
spread over the islands and shores of 
nearly half the circumference of the 
globe. This race, although found 
throughout its scattered habitations 
under a considerable diversity of cir- 
cumstances, has every where displayed 
an aptitude for adopting the usages of 
civilized men. In the Society Islands 
they are mild and effeminate—the 
effect of their delightful climate and 
abundant supply of food : in the Mar- 
quesas they are comparatively savage : 
while the New Zealander, who has had 
most difficulties to contend with, is 
brave, intelligent, and energetic, and 
highly desirous of acquiring the habits 
of civilized life. The bravery of the 
New Zealander is undoubted; and 
since his first interview with Euro- 
peans in the days of Tasman, he has 
uniformly resisted all aggression, and 
will submit to no insult from his white 
visiter. The courage of the New 
Zealander degenerates into ferocity and 
revenge, and even in ordinary circum- 
stances to a most reckless disregard of 
life. In the eyes of the New Zea- 
lander nothing can atone for an insult 
but the life of the offending individual. 
The slaves, who are usually prisoners 
taken in war, and constitute the great 
bulk of the population, are treated 
with the most reckless barbarity. They 
are often sacrificed to —— the 
manes of some deceased chief; and 
what is still worse, they are often 
killed on the most trifling provocation, 
Mr. Earle, in his very entertaining 
book, mentions a case of an unfortu- 
nate boy who was set to guard a potato 
field from the pigs. Happening to 
neglect his duty for a moment, to wit- 
ness the entrance of a ship into the 
harbour, he was killed on the spot, 
and his body eaten by his master. 
But a still more. shocking instance of 
such barbarity is afforded by an anec- 
dote related by the late Mr. Mars- 
den. While conversing one day with 
a chief, famous for his skill in the art 
of preserving the heads of his enemies, 
and expressing some curiosity to learn 
the details of the process, the friendly 
chief offered to kill a slave who hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity, to exhibit 
the secrets of his art, on condition that 
Mr. Marsden made him the present of 
an axe. The most decisive evidence 
of the vindictive nature of the New 
Zealander is the practise of cannibal- 
ism, which is, or at all events was, till 
very lately, the universal practice of 
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sagacity of Captain Cook soon de- 
tected the existence of this prac- 
tice, and subsequent information has 
proved that it is a matter of ordi- 
nary, almost of every-day occurrence, 
A most unreasonable scepticism pre- 
vuiled for some time with respect to 
the prevalence of these horrid repasts ; 
but recent observations have put its 
reality beyond all doubt, both in New 
Zealand and among the Battas of Su- 
matra. The custom appears to have 
prevailed among savage tribes from the 
most remote antiquity. The writings 
of Homer render it extremely probable 
that the early jinhabitants of Sicily 
were cannibals; and in the times of 
Pliny and Tacitus our Gothic or Scy- 
thian ancestors appear to have feasted 
on human flesh; and we know that 
many centuries later they used the skulls 
of their enemies as drinking vessels, 
Horrible as is the custom of feeding 
on human food, it would argue a great 
ignorance of human nature to infer 
that the cannibal was of necessity the 
most cruel or degraded of mankind, 
We estimate the atrocity of the pro- 
ceeding by our own carefully cultivated 
moral feelings, and not by those of the 
ignorant and uninstructed heathen. 
Gladiatorial shows were at least as bad 
as cannibalism, and yet, they were the 
delight of the polished Romans, in the 
days of Cicero and Virgil; and, as 
Pliny has observed, the difference be- 
tween cannibalism and offering human 
victims is not great. The cannibal 
Battas are a highly civilized, and, in 
most circumstances, a just and humane 
people, and the individuals liable to be 
eaten are defined by their code of laws 
with the precision of a learned jurist. 
But we need not travel so far from 
New Zealand in quest of greater sa- 
vages than its islands produce ; for 
only within a few days’ sail of its 
shores, we may find a modern Gomorrah 
of our own founding, in which some- 
thing very nearly allied to cannibalism 
is not a rare occurrence. It is only 
thirty years since Van Diemen’s Land 
was made a penal colony, and now 
there is not a single native lett within 
its shores. This colony lately afforded 
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an example of cruelty equal to any 
thing New Zealand can produce. 
Speaking of the aborigines of Van 
Dieman’s Land, “these are the people,” 
says Dr. Lang, “whom the colonists 
of that island have been shooting down 
like wild beasts for twenty years past. 
A spot was pointed out to me, a few 
years ugo, in the interior of the island, 
where seventeen of them had been 
shot, at one time, in cold blood. They 
had been bathing in the heat of the 
day, in the deep pool of a river, in 
a sequestered and romantic glen, when 
they were suddenly surprised bya party 
of armed colonists, who had secured 
the passes, and, I believe, not one of 
them was left to tell the tale. Nay, 
a convict bush-ranger in Van Dieman’s 
Land, who was hanged a few years ago 
for crimes committed against the Eu- 
ropean inhabitants of the country, con- 
fessed, when under sentence of death, 
that he had actually been in the habit 
of shooting the black natives to feed 
his dogs.” 

The mow deplorable circumstance 
attending these horrors is, that the ho- 
nest endeavours of the government to 
put them down, have given deep offence 
to many wealthy and influential indivi- 
duals in New South Wales. Nay, 
these miscreants have lately given it 
out, that they will thwart the humane 
efforts of the government in favour of 
the natives, by giving them wheaten 
bread, of which they are exceedingly 
fond, steeped in a solution of arsenic. 
Had these instances we have quoted 
been exceptional cases, the parallel 
between the New Zealander and the 
emancipist of Sidney, would have 
been unjust; but such practices have 
the approval of a numerous party in 
New South Wales, and sufficiently 
wealthy to support a paper to advocate 
such views.* The obvious conclusion 
from all this is, that even an advanced 
state of intellectual improvement is 
perfectly compatable with a very low 
state of morality, and that persons and 
property may be quite as safe among 
the savages of New Zealand as with 
the emancipists of Sidney. 

It ought to be remembered that a 


* This party and the accredited journal under the appropriate management of a 
Dublin convict, seem to possess un elective affinity for vice, even if perpetrated in 


the most remote regions of the earth. 


In a recent file of Sidney papers, this convict 


editor, in commenting on the efforts of the government of the Cape of Good Hope 
to prevent the Dutch boors from oppressing the Caffres, observes, that they should 
emigrate beyond the frontiers, and form a new settlement under the protection of 


Russia. 
such a mixture of vice and treason, 


The deplorable feature in all this is the state of society which can tolerate 
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savage love’ of war, and an indul- 
gence in the most inordinate feclings 
of revenge, is only the dark side of the 
New Zealander’s character, and that 
he also possesses many noble qualities, 
which command respect, and which 
give him an aptitude, above all other 
barbarous nations, for adopting the ha- 
bits of civilized life. Along with the 
attribute of courage, which he possesses 
jn an eminent degree, the New Zea- 
lander has the no less valuable quality 
of self-respect. He will not submit to 
the insults even of the white man 
armed with the musket, but will, on all 
occasions, return blow for blow. He is 
not like the timid Hindoo or Peruvian, 
or the slothful Otaheitean, but resem- 
bles our Gothic ancestors in the proud 
energy of his character. The New 
Zealander also possesses that gene- 
rosity which is the almost invariable 
attendant of energy and courage, and 
is, in the highest degree hespitable 
and kind to his friends, and, above all, 
to his white visiters; and we have 
abundant instances of their dovotion to 
their children, and of the attachment 
of relatives to each other. A very 
important feature in their character 
appears to. be a shrewd, calculating 
common sense, which enables them to 


attach more importance to what is truly 
useful than to any articles of mere plea. 
sure or display, and to look farther 
into futurity than most uucivilised races 


are accustomed to do. From the first 
moment of their intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans, they were fully aware of the 
superiority of their white visiters, and 
have evinced, on all occasions, a most 
vivid desire to acquire the arts of civi- 
lized life; and in accordance with these 
views, those chiefs who have visited 
Sydney or London, have, on all occa- 
sions, exhibited far more interest in 
the really useful than in the glittering 
displays of wealth and luxury. Look- 
ing-glasses, beads, or paints were de- 
spised by the observant savages, who 
felt far more interested in the opera- 
tions of the blacksmith or the carpen- 
ter, and their great object was to ob- 
tain iron, not trinkets. 

With a people so shrewd and obser- 
vant, the proggess of civilization may 
be stated to have commenced with the 
first visit of Captain Cooke to their 
shores. They then became acquainted 
with the power of the musket, and 
the utility of iron; while scientific visi- 
ters left two still more valuable gifts 
among them, the pig and the potato, 
which are now abundant every where 
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through the islands. Previous to this, 
their chief vegetable food consisted of 
fern roots, and the sweet potato ; and, 
exclusive of fishes, they were acquaint- 
ed with no animal food, but the flesh 
of their enemies. Their subsequent 
progress in civilization was under the 
very worst imaginable masters, the 
crews of South Sea whalers, and run- 
away convicts from Sydney. Wretched 
as such chances of improvement were, 
they were not altogether useless to the 
New Zealander. His desire to possess 
gunpowder, and fire arms, and iron im- 
plements, induced him to exert himself 
in raising potatoes and other refresh- 
ments for the whalers, and in collect- 
ing flax for exportation. The conse- 
quences of this intercourse cannot but 
have been so far useful in increasing 
habits of industry, and in connecting 
the idea of labour with its reward. In 
addition to this source of improvement, 
many of the natives entered as seamen 
on board the whalers, and some of the 
chiefs undertook journeys to Sydney 
or to London, to acquire some know- 
ledge of civilized society ; and although 
some of these chiefs, as the celebrated 
warrior Hungi, only availed themselves 
of their increased resources to carry 
on bloody and extensive wars ; others, 
as Duaterra, exerted themselves more 
usefully in endeavouring to improve 
their countrymen. Duaterra intro- 
duced the cultivation of wheat, which 
thrives admirably in New Zealand ; and 
Indian corn is now very generally cul- 
tivated by the natives. In consequence 
of these improvements, the New Zea- 
landers are able to afford abundant 
supplies to the numerous whaling ves- 
sels which put into their harbours, and 
the best potatoes in the Sidney market 
are obtained from this quarter. 

As soon as it was ascertained, from 
the experience of the whalers, that 
the harbours of New Zealand might 
be frequented with safety, several in- 
dividuals settled in the country, but 
chiefly in the Bay of Islands and Ho- 
kianga at the northern extremity of the 
northern island. These settlers be- 
longed to two very different classes of 
men ; the run-away convict, on the one 
hand, diffusing vice and misery where- 
ever his influence extended, and the 
Christian missionary, whose efforts 
were often puralysed, or impeded far 
more from the conduct of his profligate 
countrymen, than from any opposition 
on the part of the natives. Still, under 
these most adverse circumstances, the 
New Zealander has contrived to make 
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considerable progress in civilization, and 
even in morality. A number of the 
natives have embraced the Christian 
faith, and their conduct has been, in 
many instances, what such a change 
would have led us to expect. Many 
of them have also been taught to read 
and write, and, consequently, have 
made considerable intellectual improve- 
ment. The arts of industry have, at 
the same time, made great progress. 
Several vessels of a considerable ton- 
nage have been built under the super- 
intendence of European workmen, and 
this must have been attended with 
some proficiency on the part of the na- 
tives in the mechanical arts. This im- 
provement on the part of the natives is 
still better seen in the nature of the 
exports and imports during the last few 
years. In addition to the old staples 
of fire-arms, ammunition, and iron im- 
plements, we find that tobacco, woollen 
and cotton goods form important items 
in the New Zealand imports. The 
natives have now acquired a taste 
for European clothing, which has led to 
this increase in their commerce, and 
their awkward appearance, when they 
first appeared in the habiliments of ci- 
vilized men, gave rise to much amuse- 
ment. They have, however, carried 
their new tastes so far as to import 
shoe-blacking and such articles. Along 
with this increased use of European 
commodities, the exportation of Indian 
corn, potatoes, flax, and timber has 
continued steadily to increase. 

Such, however, is only the favour- 
able side of the picture; but the re- 
verse presents the melancholy exhibi- 
tion of a fine race of mankind making 
the most strenuous but unavailing ef- 
forts to compete with foreigners, whose 
only point of superiority is the acci- 
dent of their having been born in a ci- 
vilized country, but who, in point of 
morals, are far inferior to the untutored 
savage. The aborigines of New Zea- 
land are undergoing a gradual, but cer- 
tain process of extermination in conse- 
quence of their intercourse with Euro- 
peans. Since their harbours became 
the resort of whaling vessels, their wars 
and bloodshed have increased ; whole 
districts have been depopulated ; new 
diseases have been introduced among 
them ; the remaining natives have been 
impoverished, and induced to dispose 
of their lands at almost nominal prices, 
to worthless settlers, and a multitude 
of evils have ensued, which nothing 
but the interference of the British go- 
vernment can amend, Infact,a thorough 
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examination of the causes in operation 
in producing the demoralization even 
of New Zealand, will afford a melan- 
choly exhibition of the guilt which Eno. 
land has incurred by planting such 
sources of every kind of wickedness 
among the uncivilized but interesting 
tribes of the southern hemisphere, ~ 


The islands of New Zealand first 
rose into importance from becoming 
the favourite asylum of the South Sea 
whalers ; and, in due course, became 
in part colonized by run-away convicts 
from Hobart Town or Sidney. With 
respect to the commanders and crews 
of whaling vessels, we believe that a 
worse class of people could not come 
in contact with uncivilized men. Dur. 
ing their intercourse with New Zea. 
land, they have been the causes of nu- 
merous wars: and independent of such 
second-hand murders, they have fre. 
quently been the immediate agents of 
the most atrocious transactions. So 
insulting and oppressive has their con- 
duct been, that if we investigate the 
history of any of the murders perpe- 
trated by the natives, we shall find that, 
with scarcely an exception, they may 
be traced to some primary aggression 
on the part of the Europeans. In 
many cases, the procuring of a cargo 
of flax, or a few tons of potatoes, has 
been esteemed a sufficient reason for 
stirring up a war among the natives ; 
and on some of these occasions, even 
the New Zealand cannibal has been 
outdone in cruelty and treachery. Even 
so late as 1830, the exploits of Cap- 
tain Stewart of the English brig, Eli- 
zabeth, left the achievements of Hungi 
deep in the shade. In December, 1830, 
this miscreant— 


«On a promise of ten tons of flax, 
took above one hundred New Zealanders, 
concealed in his vessel, from Rappetu, in 
Cook’s Straits, to Takow, or Bank’s Pe- 
ninsula, on the the middle island, toa 
tribe with whom they were at war. He 
then invited and enticed on board the 
chief of Takow, with his brother, and 
his daughters. When they were come 
on board, the Captain took hold of the 
chief’s hand in a friendly manner, and 
conducted him and his two daughters into 
the cabin, showed him the muskets, how 
they were arranged round the sides of the 
cabin. When all was prepared for secur- 
ing the chief, the cabin-door was locked, 
and the chief was laid hold on, and his 
hands were tied fast; at the same time, a 
hook, with acord to it, was stuck through 
the skin of his throat, under the side of 
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his jaw, and this line fastened to some 

rt of the cabin. In this state of tor- 
ture he was kept for some days, until the 
yessel arrived at Rappetu. One of his 
children clung fast to her father, and cried 
aloud. The sailors dragged her from her 
father, and threw her from him ; her head 
struck against some hard substance, which 
killed her on the spot. The brother or 
nephew, Alin, (one of the narrators, ) who 
had been ordered to the forecastle, came 
as far as the capstan, and peeped through 
into the cabin, and saw the chief in the 
state above mentioned. They also got 
the chief’s wife and two sisters on board, 
with one hundred bushels of flax. All 
the men and women who came in the chief 
canoe were killed. Several more canoes 
came off also, with flax, and the people 
were all killed by the natives of Rappetu, 
who had been concealed on board for this 
purpose, and the sailors, who were on 
deck, fired upon them with their muskets, 
The natives of Rappetu were then sent 
on shore with some of the sailors, with 
orders to kill all the inhabitants they 
could find, It was reported that those 
parties who went on shore murdered many 
of the natives. None escaped but those 
who fled into the woods. The chief, his 
wife, and two sisters were killed when 
the vessel arrived at Rappetu, and other 
circumstances, yet more revolting, are 
added.” 


Well might Governor Darling remark 
on these transactions, that the sangui- 
nary proceedings of the savages could 
only be equalled by the atrocious con- 
duct of Captain Stewart and his men. 
Rouparalia (the aggressor chief) may, 
according to his notions, have supposed 
that he had sufficient cause for acting 
as he did. Captain Stewart became 
instrumental to the massacre, (which 
could not have taken place but for his 
agency,) in order to obtain a supply of 
flax. 

This infamous conduct is not an 
anomaly in Captain Stewart, but evi- 
dence obtained by a parliamentary 
committee, proves that he could per- 
petrate crimes even still more atro- 
cious. 


“ By whom was this corrosive sublimate 
introduced? It was by the captain of 
a vessel trading from New South Wales 
to New Zealand. One of the principal 
chiefs, Rewa came up to me one day with 
a small paper parcel of corrosive sublimate 
in hand; he said to me, captain so and 
so has given me this paper parcel ; he has 
told me that if I will ask the Taurunga 
people down here as friends, three hun- 
dred or four hundred of them, and then 
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give them a feast, we, according to our 
custom, waiting upon them—if we 
sprinkle a little of this white powder 
upon their potatoes, they will all die, and 
our lives will not be in danger, and so we 
will be able to get possession of their 
lands. Now I am going to do so, but I 
have not quite enough of it, and you are 
a doctor, you have white powder upon 
your shelves, and I want you to give me 
some of it. The same Captain Stewart 
had but a short time before produced to 
me out of his quadrant case a bottle of 
laudanum, with which he told me that 
when the natives did any thing which he 
did not like, and were particularly 
troublesome, he gave them a bottle of 
this, which destroyed them at once, and 
they did not know the way in which they 
were killed; he put a little of it in their 


” 
grog. 


Although, perhaps, the career of 
Stewart has been pre-eminent for atro- 
city—and fortunately human nature is 
not so bad as to produce such monsters 
every day—still a vast amount of simi- 
lar crimes has been perpetrated, and 
are in course of perpetration, on the 
shores of New Zealand. I[t would 
require a volume to catalogue the 
murders and other crimes committed 
by our English whalers. Kidnapping 
natives and selling them for flax, as- 
sisting one tribe to destroy another, 
promoting quarrels between tribes 
which were Tiving at peace with each 
other, carrying off their women, are 
common occurrences. What is still 
more remarkable, some commanders 
of vessels have carried on a traffic in 
the preserved and tattoed heads of the 
natives. 


« Till lately the tattoed heads of New 
Zealanders were sold at Sidney as objects 
of curiosity; and Mr. Yate says he has 
known people give property to a chief 
for the purpose of getting them to kill 
their slaves, that they might have some 
heads to take to New South Wales. 

“ This degrading traffic was prohibited 
by General Darling on the following oc- 
casion:—In a representation made to 


_ Governor Darling, the Rev. Mr. Mars- 


den states, that the captain of an English 
vessel being, as he conceived, insulted by 
some native women, set one tribe upon 
another to avenge his quarrel, and sup- 
plied them with arms and ammunition to 
fight. The natives were thus involved 
in a war through the recklessness of a 
foreigner, for as they alleged it was not 
their own quarrel, and they wished to 
know what satisfaction the English would 
give them for the lives which had been 
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taken. In this prosecution of the war 
thus excited, a party of forty-one Bay of 
Islanders made an expedition against 
some tribes of the south. Forty of the 
former were cut of, and a few weeks after 
the slaughter, a Captain Jack went and 
purchased thirteen chiefs’ heads, and 
bringing them back to the Bay of Islands, 
emptied them out of a sack in the pre- 
sence of their relations, The New 
Zealanders were very properly so much 
enraged, that they told the captain they 
would take possession of the ship, and 
put the laws of their country in execution. 
When he found they were in earnest, he 
cut his cable and left the harbour, and 
afterwards had a narrow escape from them 
at Taurunga. He afterwards reached 
Sidney, and it came to the knowledge of 
the governor that he brought there ten of 
those heads for sale; on which discovery, 
the practice was declared unlawful.” 


We have quoted enough to illus- 
trate the character of the men who 
carry on the commercial intercourse 
between England and New Zealand ; 
and certainly in as far as their dealings 
with the natives of the latter country are 
concerned, may be not inappropriately 
described as piratical. Jf theline of con- 
duct had been pursued on the coasts 
of England, which is daily acted at our 


antipodes, the renee would in 
H 


most instances have suffered the last 
penalty of the law. If it appears that 
the commanders of many of these 
vessels ought to be convicts, most of 
the permanent settlers on New Zea- 
Jand actually are so in the legal sense 
of the word, and are thus truly and 
emphatically described by Dr. Lang— 


« With a few honourable exceptions, it 
consists of the veriest refuse of civilized 
society ; of runaway sailors, of runaway 
convicts, of convicts who have served 
out their term of bondage in one or other 
of the two penal colonies, of fradulent 
debtors who have escaped from their credi- 
tors in Sidney or Hobart Town, and of 
needy adventurers from the two colonies, 
almost equally unprincipled. In con- 
junction with the whalers that occasion- 
ally visit the coast, the influence of these 
individuals on the natives is demoralizing 
in the extreme. Their usual articles of 
barter are either muskets and gunpowder, 
or tobacco and rum. Most of them live 
in open concubinage or adultery with 
native women; and the scenes of out- 
rageous licentiousness and debauchery 
ever and anon occurring on their pre- 
mises, are often sufficiently revolting to 
excite the reprobation and disgust of the 
natives themselves.” 
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The evils which our penal colonies 
inflict on the adjacent countries, admits 
of no doubt ; and the following state. 
ment of the committee of the House 
of Commons, on the aborigines, is 
strictly true. ‘ We next turn our view 
to the islands in the Pacific Ocean, to 
which we resort for purposes of traffic 
without having slesiod. colonies upon 
them ; and again we must repeat our 
belief that our penal colonies have 
been the inlet of incalculable mischief 
to this whole quarter of the world, It 
will be hard, we think, to find com- 
pensation not only to Australia, but to 
New Zealand, and the innumerable 
islands of the South Seas, for the mur- 
ders, the misery, the contamination 
which we have brought upon them. 
Our runaway convicts are the pests of 
savage as well as of civilized society, 
so are our runaway sailors ; and the 
crews of our whaling vessels, and of 
the traders of New South Wales, so 
often act in the most reckless and im- 
moral manner, when at a distance from 
the restraints of justice. In proof of 
this we need only refer to the evidence 
of the missionaries.” 

From the influence of such visitors 
and settlers, the progress of demorali- 
zation and ruin is advancing among the 
New Zealanders, with a rapidity which 
their imperfect civilization, aided by 
missionary instruction, is unable to con- 
tend. Wars have become more fre- 
quent and bloody, and diseases, the 
consequences of European profligacy, 
are spreading fast throughout the 
islands; and it is the opinion of those 
best acquainted with the country, that 
the population is rapidly diminishing. 
Along with these evils, the impoverish- 
ment of chiefs, and their loss of self- 
respect from having sold their lands at 
nominal prices to rapacious settlers, 
presents a melancholy picture of the 
prospects of the aborigines of New 
Zealand. 


«“ The more intelligent natives,” says 
Dr. Lang, “perceive, and all acknow- 
ledge their unfortunate condition in these 
respects themselves; but they are spell. 
bound, as it were, and cannot resist the 
temptation to which the offer of articles 
of European produce and manufacture 
infallibly exposes them like mere children, 
They will give all they are worth to-day 
for the veriest trifle to-morrow. Pon- 
come, native chief, who speaks tolerably 
good English, but who has already alien- 
ated the greater part of his valuable 
land in the neighbourhood of the Bay of 
Islands, observed to one of my fellow. 
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ers, Englishmen give us blankets, 
Lien and bon pots for our land ; but 
we soon blow away the powder, the iron 
ts get broken, and the blankets wear 
out, but the land never blows away or 
wears out. On going ashore at the 
village of Keraradika, the day after we 
cast anchor, he (the captain) called at the 
house of a native chief of the name of 
Riva, with whom he had formerly been 
well acquainted, and asked him how he 
had not come on board the ship to wel- 
come him as he used to do when he 
heard of his arrival in the Bay. ‘1 was 
ashamed to go,’ replied the noble-minded 
but unfortunate chief, ‘because I had no 
present to offer you. Formerly when I 
went to see my friends, I always carried 
them a present of pigs or potatoes; but 
Iam a poor man now; I have sold all my 
Jand, and have nothing to give my friends.’ 
Riva is as fine a looking man as I have 
seen ; tall, muscular, and athletic, with an 
expression of kindliness on his open coun- 
tenance, which it was impossible not to 
receive, notwithstanding the tattooing, 
with which it was disfigured. Having no 
land to reside on, as he formerly had, at 
some distance from the Bay, he is com- 
pelled to take up his permanent residence 
in the village of Kororadika, among the 
lawless crews of English, French, and 
American whalers that frequent the port ; 
his daughter, one of the handsomest native 
women I have seen, being actually living, 
at the time I visited the island, with a 
civilised brute who commands a whaler 
out of London.” 


It would be easy to multiply similar 
examples, but from the brief statements 
we have made, and which may be found 
at much greater detail in various par- 
liamentary reports, and in recent pub- 
lications respecting these interesting 
but unfortunate islands, enough has 
been given to convince any one that 
the extinction of the noblest race of 
aborigines in the southern hemisphere 
is inevitable, unless averted by the 
speedy interference of the English 
government. To leave the natives to 
form a government capable of pro- 
tecting themselves, is much the same 
as to allow the present system to con- 
tinue in operation, The idea of 
forming such a government could be 
founded on one of those analogies 
which are calculated to mislead only 
superficial minds. The New Zealanders 
are sprung from the same Polynesian 
family as the Sandwich and Society 
islanders, but it does not follow from 
this that they could be brought under 
One supreme authority, as has been the 
case in these two groupes of islands. 
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In Tahiti and Hawaii the structure of 
society was more complicated than in 
New Zealand. There was a hereditary 
chieftainship and a powerful priesthood, 
and a union of the various islands under 
one chief was perfectly in accordance 
with the habits of the people. It is very 
different in New Zealand, where there 
are only two classes of people, the 
coorkies or slaves, and their angatiras 
or gentlemen, the chiefs only obtaining 
their superiority from their greater 
wealth and superior courage and ability, 
and the inhabitants divided into nume- 
rous hostile tribes, engaged in incessant 
and exterminating warfare. Underthese 
circumstances, to attempt to bring even 
one of the islands under a vigorous 
native government is a sufficiently pre- 
posterous idea. it is also to be re- 
membered that such a government must 
be able not only to preserve internal 
tranquillity among its own turbulent 
subjects, but also be able to enforce 
a vigorous control over the no less 
vicious whalers which frequent their 
harbours, or the convicts which may 
cause mischief on shore. As it is at 
present, nothing is done for the pro- 
tection of the natives. The govern- 
ment of Sidney have an agent at the 
Bay of Islands, but as he has no means 
of enforcing the laws he is only the 
helpless witness of the crimes he can- 
not prevent, and has not inaptly been 
compared to a man-of-war without 
guns. 

As there is but little probability of 
the natives being able to protect them- 
selves, it appears that no other resource 
is left than the adoption of a judicious 
system of colonization ; and the objec- 
tion which some humane individuals 
may feel to this proposal may be met 
by the fact, that the process of colo- 
nization is going on, and we have it 
only in our option to substitute a 
virtuous and Christian colonization for 
the present vicious immigration of the 
runaway convicts, or devil’s mission- 
aries, as they have been called. A 
well-regulated system of colonization 
is the only resource left for the pro- 
tection and improvement of the na- 
tives. Such a colony has been pro- 
jected,.and although from misappre- 
hensions, which we trust have now 
been removed, and which originated in 
well-meaning and benevolent mistakes, 
the project did not meet with the 
sanction of the legislature, there is 
little doubt that that sanction will soon 
be granted. 


The brilliant success of South Aus- 
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tralia has now demonstrated that the 
scientific principles on which a colony 
ought to be founded are sufficiently 
understood, and far from difficult in 
the application. South Australia has 
made more progress in three years 
than New South Wales in twenty, 
although it neither had the advantage 
of a single farthing of the public 
money, nor a single convict labourer 
to construct its roads or erect its 
public buildings. A proper disposal 
of the land, and the judicious propor- 
tions of the three ingredients of wealth, 
land, capital, and labour, has effected 
wonders, whose influence will be ex- 
tended to the management of the old 
as well as to the founding of new set- 
tlements, 

If New Zealand were an uninhabited 
land, or nearly so, as many parts of 
Australia, there would not be a more 
admirable situation for putting the new 
system of colonization in practice. But 
in the present instance it is complicated 
with another and most important ele- 
ment—the physical and moral improve- 
ment of the native inhabitants. It is 
only on this part of the subject that 
we mean to make any observations, 
as the other portion was alluded to 
in speaking of South Australia. In as 
far as respects the upright intentions of 
the projectors of the new colony, and 
the sincere desire for the welfare of 
the natives, no suspicion can possibly 
be entertained, while we may be assured 
that the plans will be practical and 
well adapted to accomplish the end in 
view. Their plan of colonization is 
founded upon the justice of acknow- 
ledging, in every case, the supreme 
authority of the native chiefs, of ob- 
taining Jand from them by purchase 
alone—the land so obtained to be dis- 
posed of as in South Australia, and 
such districts to be placed under British 
law. The effect of establishing such 
settlements, founded on principles of 
equity to the natives, will have the 
tendency of inducing them, one after 
another, to put themselves under the 
authority of the British government, 
which can protect them both from in- 
ternal wars and from the still greater 
evils inflicted by their lawless visiters, 


Along with the purchase of the 
lands from the natives, several impor- 
tant obligations areincurred on the 
art of the settlers, which must be re- 
Leteutly fulfilled. The emancipation 
of the slaves, and their elevation to 
the rank of free-labourers will of course 


be observed in every instance ; and 
perhaps the best protection of such 
labourers from the possibility of wrop 
might be some institution like our pal 
law, which would prevent their utter 
destitution. On the other hand; the 
chiefs, after disposing of their lands 
and slaves, would be in as destitute a 
condition as the latter, and they equally 
require some protection, not in the 
shape of a poor law, but in reserved 
portions of land for their use, which 
it will not be lawful to alienate jn any 
manner, but be religiously preserved 
for its destined object. Along with 
these precautions the chiefs ought to 
have the preference over Englishmen 
in being promoted to every situation 
for which they have any capacity, and 
whose duties they can discharge, and 
every kind of honourable distinction 
should be placed within their reach, 
It is needless to add, that in addition 
to these measures, and in short of ever 
other calculated to ensure the self. 
respect of the natives, every means 
will be taken to advance their intellec. 
tual, moral, and religious condition, by 
educating their children in common 
with those of the settlers, and by fur. 
nishing them with religious teachers, 
It is obvious, that to place the natives 
at once under the control of English 
laws, without making such modifica. 
tions in them as the peculiar condition 
of the aborigines may require, would 
be merely one of the most artist like 
plans of effecting their ruin which 
could well be devised. It would be 
opening the door to every kind of op- 
pression on the part of the settlers, 
similar to what the state of Georgia 
attempts to inflict on the unhappy 
Cherokees within their dominions. To 
obviate this difficulty, however, it is 
proposed to appoint a protector of the 
natives for each district, whose duty it 
will be to acquire their language, to 
attend to their interests, and to conduct 
their law-suits, and seek redress for 
them at the public expense. These 
precautions, which we have only 
glanced at, appear to be well qualified 
to accomplish the intentions of their 
humane projectors, and doubtless they 
will be improved by such alterations 
as experience may suggest. One of 
the most important circumstances in 
the founding of this new colony would 
be to empower the board of directors 
with ample authority to control their 
officers in the settlement go as to enable 
them to expel such runaway convicts as 
may take refuge in the islands, and also 
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to maintain an efficient police over the 
whalers who may beset their harbours, 
to check their crimes, and regulate 
their intercourse with the colonists and 
natives. 

Another most important considera- 
tion suggested by Dr. Lang is of such 
obvious propriety, that we trust it will 
be acted upon—we mean that all pur- 
chases of land from the natives should 
be made by agents appointed by 
the government, or, what is the same 
thing, by the founders of the colony, 
It is obvious that unless this be done, 
land speculators may disturb every ar- 
rangement for conducting the colony 
on these principles, with respect to the 
disposal of land, which have produced 
such splendid results in South Aus- 
tralia. Besides this principle of expe- 
diency, we believe justice to the natives 
requires that all unauthorised pur- 
chases of land should be annulled, and 
those which have already been con- 
tracted by the land-sharks of the penal 
colonies should be revoked. The law 
of England would not permit a minor 
to alienate his estate for a fowling- piece 
or a few trifles ; and we conceive that in 
the purchases, as they are called, which 
have taken place in New Zealand, the 
unhappy and impoverished natives 
ought in justice to be considered in the 
Already, in the case 


light of minors. 
of South Australia Felix, this equitable 
principle has been acted on, and the 
natives were treated as an independent 
power, from which her Majesty’s go- 
vernment alone could negociate for 


the purchase of their lands. The con- 
sequence was, that many previous pur- 
chases of land from the natives, by ad- 
venturers from Van Dieman’s Land, 
were at once quashed, and the property 
taken possession of for the public good. 

We sincerely trust that the New 
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Tue little fishing village of —— is 
placed on a flat neck of land which 
unites a small, rocky promontory with 
the sandy district of Fingal, and forms 
the point of junction of two sweeping 
bays that take a long curve inwards at 
both sides, leaving it standing far into 
the sea, so as to present from the 
distant heights the appearance of being 
built upon, or rather in the water. On 
this rocky promontory, which forms, as 
it were, the Acropolis to the village, a 
small, ruined chapel of antique and 
tude workmanship, stands, bleak and 
unsheltered, to buffet as it may the 
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Zealand Colonization Society will meet 
with the success their efforts deserve ; 
and it is a pleasing feature in the im- 
proved spirit of the age, that this is the 
first time in the history of colonization 
that the welfare of the natives forms 
a prominent and honest condition in the 
scheme. Although the welfare of the 
natives has always been put forward ; 
with the exception of Penn and his 
Quakers, it has never been in any 
degree acted on by any class of Chris- 
tians. The first Dutch governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope wondered how 
providence should have enriched the 
heathen Hottentots with abundance of 
herds and flocks, and immediately con- 
ceived the project of robbing them of 
their cattle, and converting their owners 
into slaves. The consequence has been, 
that the numbers of this unfortunate 
people, the most inoffensive of barba- 
rians, have been diminished from 
200,000 to $2,000. In our colonies 
we have not been slow to act upon this 
Dutch creed, and with conformable re- 
sults, Within forty years the Cree In- 
dians have been diminished from 8000 
to 2000: the last man and woman 
of the aborigines of Newfoundland 
were shot in 1833 by a party of Eng- 
lishmen ; so that like Dodo of the Mau- 
ritius, they may be considered an in- 
stance of the extinction of a race in the 
case both of the bird and the Indians 
brought about by human means. Ina 
poe colony such a process is, as we 

ave seen, wonderfully accelerated ; and 
in New Zealand the only way to avert 
this evil is by adopting a regular and 
humane system of colonization, instead 
of negligently and culpably permitting 
a beautiful country to he acquired by 
men who are the outcasts even of con- 
vict society. 
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force of the waves, which are occasion- 
ally swept in long white lines of spray, 
completely over the roofless walls into 
the streets of the hamlet behind it. Here 
the sea boils with peculiar fury over a 
reef of rocks, which runs out for more 
than a quarter of a mile in a direct line, 
as if it chafed at its long sea-line of 
sand being intruded upon by so stub- 
born an obstacle as this bold and black 
ridge of limestone. When the wind 
blows from the east and north-east 
especially, the point to which the neigh- 
bouring ruin has given the name of the 
Chapel Head, may be distinguished 
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for many a league by its hoary crest of 
foam ; and it would appear as if the 
superstition of the primitive inhabi- 
tants had raised this little religious 
edifice as a sort of deprecatory barrier 
against the fury of that element which 
they found it in vain to think of ex- 
cluding by any mote or bulwark they 
could raise for the purpose. 

It seems, however, that the simple 
villagers have been long convinced 
that their prayers were of no more 
avail than Canute’s commands to stay 
its progress, as they have prudently 
withdrawn by degrees from that part 
of the isthmus more immediately ex- 
posed to the incursions of the sea ; and 
the few end houses now present an 
appearance almost as completely dis- 
mautled as their outpost the chapel 
itself; some being wholly untenanted. 
while the rest form the miserable resi- 
dences of the poorest and most des- 
titute of the sea-faring population 
of . 

By way of making up for the in- 
trusion of the element in this quarter, 
a race more modern and practical, 
though still possessed of little engineer- 
ing skill, have constructed on the 
northern shore of the promontory, a 
small and rude pier, which running at 
first at right angles to the reef above 
mentioned, and then bending in near 
the extremity towards the land, forms 
a narrow and imperfect shelter for the 
few wherries, by the assistance of which 
the village contrives to exist and pay 
the landlord for the use of the patch 
of barren land it stands upon. This 
miniature harbour is fast filling with 
shingle, while at its mouth a bar is 
yearly shallowing; and when the tide 
is at ebb, the rough but staunch boats 
stand high and dry on the slimy beach, 
propped on a pair of immense crutches, 
and reeking, as it were, in the effluvia 
of rank sea-weed, blubber-fish, and 
numerous heads of decapitated ling 
and dog-fish which are strewed around 
them, with little advantage, it is to 
be feared, to the health or cleanliness 
of the village. As the tide rises, its 
progress may be distinguished first by 
the plash of its broken waves against the 
projecting planks of the clinker-built 
hulls, and presently by the creaking 
and groaniag of these, as, when once 
afloat, they confusedly swing amongst 
each other, and rub and chafe in their 
efforts for room. 

It is immediately opposite to where 
this stony arm has its shoulder in the 
land, that the most ruinous of the de- 
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serted huts I have described is placed ; 
and to a stranger rounding the point 
into the little harbour, the whole scene 
the barren sand, the bare walls, the 
ruin, present such a picture of desola- 
tion, that he will naturally hesitate a 
moment before he can bring himself to 
feel that here he can have shelter from 
any mischance by land or water, 
One autumn afternoon, in the year 
, three figures were observed stand. 
ing in front of one of these habitations, 
against which two of them leaned 
whilst the third stood a little in ad. 
vance, and, with his hand over his 
eyes, seemed to be intently gazing in 
the direction of the seaward horison, 
To a person less skilled in the prog- 
nostics of change of wind or weather, 
than the hardy race of deep-sea fisher. 
men on the coast of Ireland, it would 
have been difficult to account for the 
evident marks of anxiety which could 
be discerned on the countenances of 
all three, imparting a thoughtful cast 
to those of the two elder and more 
retired of the party, and exhibiting 
itself in the most lively manner in the 
attitude and expression of the third, as 
he alternately swept the distant sea- 
line with his eye, and threw it up for 
an instant, nearly closed, to the sky. 
There is something peculiarly striking 
in the bearing of the fisherman. It is 
an error to suppose he is to be classed 
with the rollicking man-of-war's man, 
into which he so often, however, de- 
generates. He is generally, when con- 
cerned in the business of his craft, 
silent and reserved, with all the intel- 
ligence, however, which having a 
knowledge of, as well as an interest in 
what he is about, is sure to give ; and 
there is a manly gravity in his air, ap- 
proaching iu some instances almost to 
dignity, which would at first sight argue 
him scarcely alert enough for the 
rapidity of marine evolutions, but that 
his eye is ever open, watchful, and 
keen, and discovers the energy which 
miglit escape notice in the slouching 
position and folded arms. The men of 
whom I speak at present were, two of 
them at least, in costume and bearing, 
by no means of the higher order even 
of their own craft. Their garments 
were rough and tattered, seeming to 
be held together by tar as much as by 
stitch or button; their linen, if linen 
there were, was invisible; and their 
shoes were not separated from the foot 
by any interposed layer of stocking 
whatever. Yet was there nothing either 
of vulgarity or meanness about them ; 
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their arance was savage more than 
miserable; they were ragged, it is 
true, but not beggarly. 

“ They'll be late, some of them, I’m 
afraid, after all,” said the youngest of 
the party, turning to his companions 
after a long and intent gaze to the east- 
ward. “As for that cockle-shell, the 
Kittywake, with the young gentlemen 
jn her, it’s well she’s so near in shore, 
or she'd have but a bad look-out of it. 
Three of us have hove in sight, and are 
making for home ; but the rest had 
better keep their offing, and seck to 
weather it out as they are for to-night.” 

“Ay, Jack, if they let the day- 
light go, they have no business in 
shore. It will be a dark night as well 
as a breezy one, and should they miss 
the harbour, and the ebb set in, it’s all 
over with them, I'm afraid.” 

“Two more of them yonder to the 
north-east I see crowding up,” said the 
third of the party, “and one of them’s 
Bucker Bryan’s boat, I'll warrant. I 
think I can tell the schooner-rig even 
with my old eyes, He’s sure to run 
for it if he doubts the weather.” 

“ But I say, Rooney, what’s she just 
loomed out from behind the island von- 
der, nor'ward of the Coffin Rocks ?— 
Picking for the water-dogs, I suspect, 
from the cut of her jib, She’s right to 
keep to windward now, anyhow, and 
let them have a sleep; she might Jand 
more than her cargo before morning 
if she were half a league closer in. I’ve 
some doubts of her too, even where she 
is; she’s deep in the water, and, now 
I look again, she’s running a point or 
two too much to the westward, to have 
any one on board who knows much 
about the Chapel-head.” 

“Well, our business is with our- 


selves,” said Rooney ; “and here comes 
another of us smoking over the bar. 
It’s long since I’ve seen a dirtier even- 


ing. 1 knew what it would come to 
after the lull to-day, to say nothing of 
the twinging of my shoulders and 
elbows.” 

In truth the signs of coming tempest 
were now too apparent to be mistaken. 
The wind, which had been blowing at 
first lightly from the westward, and 
then had lulled altogether, had within 
the last hour chopped about to the 
north-east, and continued every mo- 
ment to gain in force, as was evidenced 
by the small, white foam with which 
every wave was tipped as it rolled 
shoreward, and the deeper swing and 
strain of the boats riding in the little 
harbour. The day had been cloudless ; 
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but as the sun approached the west, 
the eastern quarter of the heavens had 
become heavy with a lurid haze, which 
rose like an exhalation out of the 
waters, and stretched itself gradually 
onwards towards the land, tingeing the 
sea of a dull brown, and leaving only 
one narrow rim of light running along 
the line of its distance, in which, as if 
touched by a pale gleam of sunshine, 
were discernible the far-off sails of 
some of the fishing-boats, whose return 
was so anxiously looked for by the 
three mariners on shore. 

Many sea-birds were sweeping in- 
land, making the air resound with their 
doleful screams ; and the roar from the 
Chapel-head, coming on the ear like 
distant salvos of artillery, announced 
the approach of the swell, which as 
yet was but partially felt in the harbour. 
As the twilight became fainter, which 
it did with unusual rapidity, owing to 
the huge masses of cloud that began to 
push each other up the sky from the 
eastward, one or two of the little 
vessels appeared close at hand, sweep- 
ing forward with a rapidity scarcely 
less than that of the wind, which rushed 
directly after them, distending their 
coarse, red canvas to the utmost ; 
while at the same time the sea hissed 
and boiled at their bows, and glanced 
off in thick spray, as they alternately 
entered and were left behind by the 
hastening billows. As each boat shot 
by the pier-head, with her sails dark 
against the sky, there might be heard 
above the wind the strong flap and 
flutter of her canvas, the shouted com- 
mands of her helmsman, and the seeth- 
ing of the smoother water, as her head 
was brought round, and she gradually 
took her station on the outer or 
western side of the wherries moored in 
the harbour. 

At last, something seemed to flit 
past so lightly and rapidly, that it 
might have been taken for a sea-bird’'s 
wing in the gathering gloom. In 
another instant, a gig of the lightest 
and most fragile build, had shot to the 
westward of all the other boats, under 
a smail lug-sail, which was lowered in 
an instant, and was already aground on 
the foamy swell of the backwater at 
the bottom of the harbour. The next 
moment four persons—her whole crew 
—had jumped out of her into the water, 
and taking her under the thwarts, had 
run the frail bark high and dry upon 
the sand. A merry cheer announced 
the landing accomplished, and the 
figures began slowly to ascend the 
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beach towards the sailors. It was not 
necessary to see their high cast of 
features, their graceful forms, or delicate 
limbs, to knowthem for gentlemen. The 
circumstances of their having been out 
in so wafery a skiff, on such a night, 
having shot so boldly ashore, and 
handled their craft in so dashing a style, 
were enough, It is absurd to talk of 
— seamen, hardy tars, &c. and 
augh, as is the fashion, at gentlemen 
amateurs, They may be rash, and 
suffer for it; but it is the same rashness 
which spurs them at a six-foot wall, or 
a twenty-foot drain, and carries them 
over it, while a “ practised” plebeian will 
look at it, and ride to a gate. They 
cannot do every thing that a sailor will, 
but they will do many a thing that a 
sailor will not, and do it well. 

The youngest of the three fisher- 
men descended to the beach at a signal 
from one of the party, and took charge 
of the boat. The amateurs were dress- 
ed in loose white shirts and trowsers, 
with a small black handkerchief hang- 
ing round their necks. Their whole 
air was that of joyous excitement, and 
as the gale swept the long hair from 
their brows, and heightened the colour 
ou their sunburnt cheeks, it was hard 
to say whether the recollection or the 
expectation of pleasure was predomi- 
nant in the expression of their counte- 
nances. They had invigorated their 
bodies with manly exercise —— got 
through difficulty and danger with 
success, and were now within reach 
of a hospitable house, where good 
cheer and smiling faces awaited them, 
and where the exertions of the day 
would serve only to give a topic to 
conversation, and a zest to the ban- 
quet. Alas! how different the lot of 
many a hardy youth who surmounted 
the same peril, with the same relish 
for enjoyment. Of those who arrived 
at the pier that evening, after a weary 
day, there were more than one whose 
wet garments were their only ones, 
who had little more shelter in their 
wind-swept hovels than on the deck 
they had left, and whose hunger was to 
be but half appeased with the wet and 
unwholesome food to which poverty in 
Ireland is generally restricted. There 
must be a spring at the heart of an 
Irishman, more elastic than is to be 
found animating the bosoms of his fel- 
low-mortals elsewhere through the 
world, or the old paradox must be re- 
eonciled, and suffering Lecome indiffer- 
ent by habit. 

We will follow the party which had 
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just landed, to the neighbouring hall 
where they had been anxiously looked 
for by sundry portly looking person. 
ages, with rubicund faces, and snow. 
white waistcoats spread over the torrid 
zone of their stomachs. Dinner had 
been detained till the youths should 
arrive, and dinner was the object which 
always engrossed these worthy gentle. 
men’s thoughts about this hour, to the 
exclusion of every thing else. These 
individuals had been two or three times 
out upon the hall-door steps, silk stock. 
inged, and brushed up to perfection 
their little puffy hands, glittering with 
rings, being thrust impatiently under 
the skirts of their coats, as they threw 
their eyes up to the sky and along the 
avenue, and then cast their thoughts 
forward longingly to the dinner-table, 
Tt was a view, that before them, ag 
they stood at the hall-door of — 
house, which might well have claimed 
a moment's regard, as it lay expanded 
beneath the last gleam of daylight, 
The island, the town, the tower, the 
grove,—but what was it all to them? 
Set such a creature amidst the most 
exquisite display of art, or in the grand- 
est scenes of nature, and he preserves 
the tenor of his soul with surprising 
equanimity. The senses, like the old 
Duke of Clarence’s person, are drowned 
in the wine-cask ; the juices of his eyes 
are turtle-soup ; and creation, to him, 
is one vast kitchen-garden. How many 
have lived and died in this happy state 
of sensual insensibility! How many are 
there, even now, “in like predicament ” 

Having been driven in at last, how- 
ever, by the increasing violence of the 
gale, which blew full in front of the 
house, they ascended once more to the 
drawing-room, and endeavoured to 
persuade the ladies of the party that 
they considered waiting, in their so- 
ciety, preferable even to dinner with- 
out it ; their fidgetty twitches and half 
swallowed yawns, interspersed with oc- 
easional sighs, showing but too plainly 
the struggle between their politeness 
and the truth. At length, a rush of 
wind into the hall announced the door 
opened, and the loud voices and ring- 
ing laugh of the expected party found 
their echo in the brightened counte- 
nances of the drawing-room circle. 
The door was shut and barred in a 
moment again ; the youths’ toilette was 
soon made, and, in a few minutes, the 
whole company were seated at dinner 
in the spacious parlour, amidst a blaze 
of lamps, partaking of the substantial 


cheer of ——— house. 
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Itis not my intention to follow the 
courses in my description, as if I were 
building a story instead of felling one. 
I must leave the soup, fish, entremets, 
and pieces de resistance to be discussed 
as they may, washed down by the vin- 
tages of France and Spain, and seasoned 
with social converse and convivial glee. 
The party was little more than a family 
one, although it amounted to twelve or 
fourteen in number—the exceptions 
being two of the nautical adventurers, 
one of the corpulent white-waistcoated 
folk, and the village doctor, a pale 
young man, with a peculiarly death-bed 
address. All, however, were intimates, 
and it was in the country : there was 
no restraint or reserve. Characters 
were pulled to pieces ; sermons criti- 
cised ; friends sneered at; ladies ral- 
lied; the doctor quizzed to his face; 
and O'Connell abused, just as usual in 
every such assembly, and with perfect 
freedom, in the most good-natured way 
in the world. 


When the fair sex had withdrawn, 
(on which occasion the white waistcoats 
could not restrain a sigh of relief) the 
party closed up round their host, and 
their comfort seemed only increased by 
the occasional gusts which swept past 
the windows, and bellowed in the 
chimney, They talked of politics, of 
literature (slightly), of agriculture, of 
petty sessions, of nauticals, of proposed 
systems of poor laws (at large), of wine, 
of lunatic asylums, of women. At 
last, one of the younger of the party 
proposed a song, turning, at the same 
time, to the most corpulent of the white 
waistcoats. He expected the chal- 
lenge, and was evidently an old offender, 
for his excuses were only protracted 
till he had decided upon the key, and 
then, having touched his forehead with 
the hand which had most rings on it, 
by way of giving notice to his memory 
that it was about to be taxed, he sung 
the following stanzas to a fine old Pro- 
testant tune, lisping strongly, and 
swelling out each note in the middle, 
like the down stroke of a capital letter, 
in the fashionable, “now imperfect,” 
style of halfa century back :— 


“* As Chloe fled, the other day, 
And hotly I pursued, 

The breeze it rent her veil away, 
And oh, what charms it showed! 


“ So round her cheek, so full her lip, 
So snowy white her skin, 

That, coming near a stream, | trip, 
And tumble headlong in. 


“T shout and flounder=save, oh save! 
But, no—the cruel fair 

Runs laughing off, content to leave 
Her Damon drowning there. 


“T rise, at length, walk calmly out, 
Forswear the heartless lass, 

And now, to put it past a doubt, 
I'm wedded to my glass. 


“ We live from hand to mouth, "tis true; 
And frail the jade may be, 

But then she’s kind, and comic, too, 
And that’s enough for me. 


“ Curst he the Chloe who could cast 
In puddle, him who sought her! 

If drowning be my fate at last, 
The liquor shan’t be water!” 


Here ceased the vocal effort of the 
plethoric bon vivant. Effort it might 
be called, for his red face grew redder 
as he proceeded; his full veins more 
swollen ; his breath shorter, and more 
thick ; and had there been another 
verse, it would most probably have 
proved the truth of the preceding 
stanza, by settling his fate in another 
way. The conclusion was drowned in 
a shout of applause, on the part of the 
listeners, and, on his own, in a glass of 
port of such ample dimensions, that it 
might have been mistaken for a tumbler 
at any less hospitable board. Upon it 
he floated all the melody that might 
have stuck to his lips back to his heart, 
to be ready there for further use, 

“ Well, Chloe’s right, after all,” he 
exclaimed, after having drawn a breath 
proportioned to the draught ; “if she 
wanted to annoy me, she could not do 
it more effectually than by a watery 
application. The nymphs would die 
old maids, if it were not for their pro- 
fligate adorer, Bacchus. A bad night, 
too,” he added, as an awful gust rushed 
past the dining-room windows, mixed 
with the rattling of heavy rain ; “there 
are some out in this ‘tempest’ would 
give a thousand square miles of this 
same water for a few feet of this par- 
lour floor.” 

“Another song! Come, come!” 
vociferated all the party, particularly 
the young nauticals, “Something 
about the sea—anything, in fact, except 
old Neukomm’s ‘ Sea,’ itself.” 

At this moment, a servant, who had 
entered unperceived, leaned over the 
pale-faced physician’s shoulder, and 
said, “ You're wanted, sir.” 

He rose, as young physicians always 
do, with a mingled air of importance, 
commiseration, aud sorrow. Impor- 
tance, for a call is calculated to pro- 
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duce an effect ; commiseration, for he 
would haye it supposed that he felt 
already for the suffering it was his pro- 
vince to alleviate ; regret, and that un- 
feigned, to exchange such cheer for a 
trudge through the storm, without much 
reasonable prospect of a compensating 
honorarium quiddam at the end of the 
journey. ‘The surface of the party, 
ruffled for a moment, soon closed over 
the absence of the physician, and the 
bottle and jest only went round more 
freely for having one glass less to re- 
lenish, and one lugubrious face the 
ess to wrench into merriment. 

We must quit the parlour of 
house along with our young doctor, 
and make up our minds for a far dif- 
ferent scene from that I have been 
describing. 

The night was fearfully tempestuous, 
and pitchy dark ; the rain swept down 
in torrents, and our poor Asculapius 
drew a hard breath between his teeth, 
and shuddered to his toes, as, wrapped 
in a muffler and dreadnought coat, he 
found himself in the open air, hurrying 
forward, led by a strange man, and to- 
tally unable to see any thing but the 
false glare of light which remained at 
the back of his eyes after their long 
gaze at the dining-room fire. It was 
not until he had ascertained that all bis 
mufflings were adjusted, and his coat- 
collar brought as near his hat as was 
consistent with leaving any of his face 
out, that he thought of asking the par- 
ticulars relative to the nature of the call 
upon him beyond the “ Where is it ?” 
of the first moment. The answer to 
his query was gruff enough. 

“ Only some bodies cast ashore ; we 
don’t know from what ship, and one of 
them, the officer says, has a bit of life 
in it yet. A decent looking woman, 
too, und young enough to be worth 
saving.” 

The Doctor hurried on, stumbling 
and splashing at every step. Their 
way lay at first through the avenue of 
the demesne ; but, on passing the gate, 
the guide, who was a fisherman of the 
neighbourhood, and in his capacity of 
smuggler—a profession very commonly 
found united to the former—knew the 
by-ways at least as well as the high- 
ways, struck into the fields; and, as 
the disciple of Galen began to regain 
his sight, he could just distinguish that 
his course was directed towards that 
side of the promontory of the Chapel 
Head which lay farthest from the vil- 
lage of ——. On they went, scram- 
bling up the moist and loose backs of 
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ditches, the bushes showering water 
out in abundance as they brushed 
through them, and jumped down upon 
the deep fallow, or spongy pasture on 
the other side. The clouds sw ung 
across the sky, one after another, like 
gigantic banners waved out of heaven, 
and the storm rushed furiously inland, 
its hoarseness deepened by the distant 
surges, as they rolled up and burst suc- 
cessively upon the shore. Their path 
now lay along the westward or Jand- 
side of a low conical hill, of a some- 
what regular form, about half-way 
up, and close by a large hedge, sur. 
mounting a natural escarpment which 
formed the boundary between an ex- 
tensive stubble on the left, and a mea- 
dow above on the right, and in which 
an old deserted lime-kiln had served, 
from a distance, to direct their course. 
As long as they continued under the 
shelter of this hill, the sea was heard 
but faintly and at intervals in the pauses 
of the wind ; but when, having passed 
it, they broke through a narrow open- 
ing in the hedge.to the right, towards 
the weather side of the hill, the fury of 
the storm, and the tumultuous roar of 
the waves burst on them with such 
sudden and overwhelming force, that 
they were obliged to pause for a mo- 
ment, bent almost to the ground to 
regain their breath, ere they mustered 
strength and resolution to proceed, 
while a muttered execration from the 
guide testified how irksome his errand 
had been. 

It is possible that, at this point, the 
bilious Doctor, shuddering to his in- 
most soul, confused, buffetted about 
by the blast, wet to the skin in spite of 
his mufflings, weary and athirst, may 
have turned back, in thought, witha 
sigh, to the parlour at house, the 
good wine, good fire, and good song, 
and, for a moment, felt his love of 
science and humanity yield before his 
present discomfort, and have even per- 
mitted an unconscious murmur to arise 


to his lips against the fate which had 
led him to adopt that sad profession in 
which man is a sought-for guest only 
where suffering and misery are the en- 


tertainers. And far be it from us to 
think harshly of him for so doing. 
There are few who can turn from the 
house of rejoicing to the house of 
mourning, from the smile of life and 
good-humour to the various appalling 
forms of disease and death, and not feel 
that whatever man’s lot may be on 
earth, the inclinations and desires within 
kim are after happiness and joy, and 
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the face of suffering distasteful and 
dreadful to his inmost soul. 

This was but for a moment, however, 
and the next saw him again on his way, 
struggling manfully against the storm. 
The descending side of the hill was 
soon gained, and the salt spray driven 
against their faces, intimated to both 
his conductor and himself that they 
were close to the cliff, from the breakers 
beneath which the deafening noise they 
heard proceeded, although they could 
not discern more with their eyes than 
that they were walking over short and 
slippery grass, and that the sea was 
seething whitely somewhere at a great 
depth below them. An outline, as of 
some low building, it is true, appeared 
tothe right, dark against the sky ; but 
what it was, or its distance from them, 
was more than the physician could dis- 
tinguish. Allat once, aclash was heard 
close to them—a startling “ Who goes 
there ?”—they were challenged by a 
sentry. The sailor replied at once, 
stating who they were, and the coast- 
guard vidette allowed them to pass on. 
A few yards more brought them into 
the midst of the party itself, who were 
collected upon the edge of the cliff, and 
they were now near enough to seea 
small strip of sandy shore immediately 


beneath them, with four or five people 
gathered upon it, apparently engaged 
in watching the rise and retreat of each 
wave, and snatching something from 
between them, while one seemed to di- 
rect their proceedings, and take charge 
of the “treasure-trove” as it was brought 


to shore. Such they could discern 
through the darkness after a searching 
glance downwards. 

Up a steep zigzag pathway from 
below, the chief officer of the coast- 
guard was toiling, with one or two of 
his men, bearing some portion of the 
shipwrecked goods (for such they 
seemed to be) with him, and arrived 
at the summit a moment afterwards. 

“Ah, Doctor! a little too late, I 
fear. I knew those young fellows would 
have you up at house, so I gota 
hand to go for you—with some diffi- 
culty, L assure you. My own men I 
could not send off duty, and the rest, 
you see, expect to come in for share of 
what's going ; and, I believe, they'd 
suffer their grandmother to drown by 
inches, ere they’d allow a bale of goods 
thrown up by one wave to be swallowed 
by the next, without a scramble for it. 
They’ve landed their cargo from some 
vessel sooner than they expected, poor 
devils; and here we are collected to take 
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charge of it, without their leave. All 
drowned, I fear, Doctor. A body or 
two already ashore. One woman (very 
like a contraband article, too) is u 
there at the lime-kiln, and you shall 
have a look at her, for I think there's 
a spark left.” 

So saying, he gave his load into the 
hands of his men, and strode on before 
him, towards the building which the 
latter had seen, and which proved to 
be another of the deserted lime-kilns 
frequent in the neighbourhood, and 
which was not more than a score of 
yards off the spot he had reached. 

The scene, as they came up, was 
sufficiently picturesque. The kiln itself 
was built into the side of the cliff, the 
mouth being but slightly raised above 
the land level from which it was ap- 
proached, while the fire-place was situ- 
ated at its side, about half-way down 
to the beach, to which a rugged track 
was the only approach. From the 
hollow of this furnace, which neglect 
seemed to have extended into some- 
thing approaching the form of a cham- 
ber or cave, a strong light issued, and 
some figures, armed, were shown in 
their outline against it. As the physi- 
cian made his way down the path, and 
approached the place, he saw that in 
the nook, which was on that side of 
the building screened from the storm, 
a fire of logs had been kindled, and 
five or six men were congregated, some 
tending the flame, while one or two 
were stooping down at the other side. 

“Come, my lads,” exclaimed the 
officer, as he entered among them ; 
“make room for the Doctor. He’s in 
for the inquest at all events. Make way, 
and fetch over a light.” 

In an instant the physician was on 
his knees beside a sort of litter made 
of coats, while a man held over his 
head a brand taken up from the fire, 
and which, as it flickered and flashed, 
showed the apparently lifeless form of 
a woman. Some of her dripping clothes 
had been removed ; coats, &c., had 
been wrapped round her ; she had been 
chafed, and a drop or two of spirits 
applied to her lips ; but, hitherto, with 
no effect. 

“ She must be removed at once toa 
house,” said the physician, after ex- 
amining her attentively for a few mo- 
ments. “ Nothing can be done till that 
is accomplished,” and he rose from his 
knees. 

“We cannot leave our duty, sir,” 
they replied, “and there is no one else 
here but this fisherman, The folks 
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below have something else to think of, 
and the nearest cabin is half a mile off, 
at the least,” 

“ Well, this man and I can take her 
there between us. It is the only 
chance for her life.” 

He set at once about devising as 
convenient a way of removing her as 
possible. The promise of a reward 
out of his own pocket bought the ser- 
vices of the greedy peasant, and they 
were, in a short time, once again tra- 
velling in company, though with a 
cumbersome addition to their party. 
Hard they worked that night, the vo- 
lunteer and the mercenary, bearing 
their senseless burden through the 
swampy fields, and over the slippery 
fences in the storm: and late it was 
when their loud knocking at the door 
roused the peasant and his family from 
their labour-rocked slumbers. 

It is needless to detail the alarm at 
first ; the surprise, and then the ardent 
compassion of these poor cottagers. 
By those who know the superstitious 
timidity, and the boundless hospitality 
of the lower classes of the Irish, the 
succession of these feelings is under- 
stood at once ; to those who do not, a 
description sufficiently concise for the 
present purpose would scarcely be sa- 
tisfactory. 

The body, as it may be called, was de- 
posited on the only bed, warm from the 
occupation of the family ; the few turf 
ashes were blown up, and replenished 
with fresh fuel, and all the additional 
bedding of the house (scanty enough, 
to be sure) collected and heated to 
envelope the limbs of the stranger. 
The poor woman, herself, with that 
peculiar alertness and shrewdness of 
management commonly met with 
amongst the peasantry of that secluded 
and primitive district, set herself to 
strip the clinging habiliments from the 
cold and senseless form on the bed, 
and to chafe and dry it ere she rein- 
volved it in the coarse but well-aired 
garments she had collected for the pur- 


pose. 

Life not being extinct, these efforts, 
under the judicious superintendence of 
the pale-faced physician, produced, at 
last, their effect, and it was with real 
pleasure he saw the lids unclose from 
the eyes of an interesting looking fe- 
male, apparently under the middle 
age, and in appearance somewhat above 
the common class. What were the 
discoveries he made that night, relative 
to her history_and fate, we have not 
now the means of ascertaining, as he 


never will answer questions put to him 
with that object. Suffice it to say that, 
whatever the disclosures may have 
been, they were of a nature to beget in 
him a lively interest, and secure his 
good offices as long as they could be 
of any avail. 

Soon after dawn the morning after, 
a violent knocking was heard at the 
door of the cabin in which the pale- 
faced physician was still watching his 
patient. 

“ Who's there ?” exclaimed the shi- 
vering peasant, from amongst some 
straw by the fire. 

“ Open the door, Lynch ; we want 
you, man. Come, stir yourself.” 

The drowsy sans cullotte rose, and 
unbolted the door, giving admission to 
a terrific gust of wind, together with 
two of the sailors whom we have 
already introduced to our readers. 

“Come down to the quay, Lynch, 
and be stirring, and take a beam oar 
with us. There's a vessel gone down 
in the Chapel Bay, and there are her 
masts above water, with some poor de- 
vils of seamen holding on.” 

A scream from the bed interrupted 
the rest of the sentence, and, in a mo- 
ment, the female had started up with 
clasped hands, exclaiming, “ Oh, God! 
is Ae upon it ?” 

The men started back in astonish- 
ment, so wild and unearthly was the 
voice, and so unexpected the question. 
When they recovered themselves, they 
professed their inability to answer it 
there was not light enough to distin- 
guish any thing beyond the bare fact of 
there being persons thus perilously si- 
tuated. There was nothing to be 
gained from them ; but the whole cha- 
racter and demeanour of the woman 
was changed. She seemed to become 
anew creature—her debility and gentles 
ness vanished together ; she was endow- 
ed with supernatural life and energy,and 
the return of hope bad brought with 
it a morbid strength, which raised her 
above all the natural effects of her re- 
cent exhaustion. As the men went 
out, she energetically, and almost im- 
periously requested of the physician to 
retire, and in spite of his expostulations 
and entreaties, she suffered not more 
than a few minutes to elapse, ere she 
was clothed in her half-dried garments, 
and pressing out at the door into the 
storm on her way to the shore. The 
overpowered physician made what haste 
he could to follow her ; but it was not 
So easy to overtake her. She seemed 


to fly rather than run; her hair and 
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rel streaming behind her, and 
shaping her course towards the sea, 
the road to which she seemed to dis- 
cover by instinct. 

On the shore, meantime, a consider- 
able assemblaze of persons had been 
collected, consisting (besides the coast- 
guard) principally of the country peo- 
ple, although two or three of the nearer 
geutry, to whose ears tidings of the 
wreck had already reached, were of 
the number. The morning was clear 
and bright ; the sun was fast ascending 
towards the horizon ; but the weight of 
the north-easter was still rushing in, 
might and main, marking the surface 
of the water with white foam, and 
throwing the breakers upon the shore 
with tremendous fury. 

At this place the surf was the more 
broken by the unevenness of a rocky 
bottom, here and there rising above 
the surface of the sea, and sinking ab- 
ruptly below it. The conformation of 
the rock seemed to add to the trouble 
of the waters. It was placed in slightly 
undalating layers, assuming in general 
nearly a horizontal position, so that 
the leaves or laminw were here and 
there peeled off, as it were, and heaped 
over the other part in confusion. 
The limestone rock, dark itself, and 
toughened with adhesive shells and 
sea-weed, bristled up black amidst the 
seething mass, and, at times, might be 
fancied to resemble the head of some 
mighty sea-monster, emerging from the 
waves, and plunging beneath them 
again. A little farther out, where the 
wave had depth to curl, the great 
green wall swept up towards the shore, 
Carrying a little light spray toppling 
on its crest, and then, by degrees, 
turning” majestically over, until the 
clear top plunged its head into the 
thick of the foam with a stunning roar, 
and rolled in one boiling mass onward 
towards the land. Farther still, and 
just beyond the curl of the shoaling 
water, it was evident a vessel had sunk 
in the night, for there were two masts 
by this time perfectly discernible, 
standing up almost perpendicularly, 
immersed about as far as the tops, as 
they are technically termed ; that is, the 
broad frame-work which affords footing 
at the junction of the mast and top- 
mast. Of these, the foretops, being 
lower than the other, were rather be- 
low the level of the sea, but the main- 
tops were above it, and ou these the 
outlines of four human figures could 
be seen with tolerable distinctness by 
& Spectator on the beach, standing out 
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against the moving stay, although so 
little raised above the water, aS to be 
partially immersed by every Wave as it 
swept past. 

As soon as ever this had been ascer- 
tained by those on land, there had been 
a crv for a boat. The three sailors 
already mentioned were the first to vo- 
lunteer their services, and it was witha 
view to completing their crew that two 
of them had gone up to Lynch's cabin, 
while the third went northward across 
a neck of land to the little pier of 
, close to which their yawl lay 
high and dry. The greater part of 
the gazers from the top of the cliff had 
followed in the direetion of the pro- 
jected launch ; but the officer of the 
coast-guard, an experienced seaman, 
remained with his men at their original 
station, occasionally raising his glass to 
his eye, and taking a narrow survey of 
the mast and those clinging to it; but 
when spoken to about the boat, and 
the chance of getting them off, he only 
shovk his head, and looked up saga- 
ciously to windward, without saying a 
word. 

He had just shut up his glass, and 
slung it once more in his leathern case 
behind him, when the unhappy crea- 
ture he had assisted to save the night 
before, came running wildly up, her 
hair floating behind her, her face ashy 
pale, and all the intenseness of fearful 
inquiry in its expréssion. Breathless 
and agitated, she could not at first say 
a word, but looked wildly back and 
forward along the horizon, the rapidity 
of her gaze preventing her from catch- 
ing the object she was in search of, 
At last she gained utterance, and 
cried, 

“Oh, sir; where are they ? Where 
are they? Show me them, for God’s 
sake! Oh, show me them!” and she 
clasped her hands before him. 

“Look over that black rock there, 
about a quarter of a mile off shore, and 
you'll see the masts. I doubt whether 
you can make out what's on them, 
though. D——d hard to see at all at 
this hour of the morning, with tie 
spray in one’s face.” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand, 
and ran her glance more slowly in the 
direction pointed out, and at length 
screamed— 

“ Yes, yes, that’s our ship ; there she 
is, and people on the mast. Oh, who 
arethey? For God’s sake tell me, sir, 
is he there ?” 

“ Don’t know, ma’am, indeed. Can't 
well see yet who's there, Besides I 
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don’t know the person you speak of, 
that I’m aware of. Not likely he and 
I should be acquainted.” 

“Oh! look, look, sir! take the 
glass, or give it me. He's tall, sun- 
burnt, with blue jacket. Oh, you can't 
mistake him !” 

“Here, my lads,” said the officer to 
his men, “unstrap this spy-glass and 
hand it to me.” 

They unbuckled it from the back 
of their superior, where it had been 
slung, and when he had received 
it at their hands, he commenced 
leisurely to place it at its focus, while 
the poor woman continued to watch 
him with agonised impatience. 

“ Here, take it yourself, ma’am. You 
know him better than I do. No doubt 
you can find him if any one can.” 

She took the instrument in her trem- 
bling hands, but her efforts to steady 
and direct it were vain. The inven- 
tions of science are of little use in the 
hands of passion or agony. 

“ Ah,” said she, as she lowered it, 
her eyes filling with tears, “I see no- 
thing but clouds and rolling waves! 
Take it yourself, sir, and tell me what 

ou can discern. Surely he might 
be there as well as any one else—and 
yet did I not see him swept away ?” 
and she wrung her hands in the agony 
of the recollection. 

The gruff officer put the glass 
leisurely up to his eyes, and having 
covered the mast, gave the result of 
his survey slowly, pausing between each 
word. 

“ Why, ma’am, as well as I can see, 
there are four men holding on, and a 
boy, I think, besides, on the other 
mast, but of this I can’t be altogether 
certain, for the sea washes over him, 
and it’s only now and then I catch a 
glimpse of him. By George, there’s 
one of the men off !” 

The sailors uttered an involuntary 
exclamation, the poor woman shrieked 
in agony, and fell on her knees; and 
at the same time a distant cry from the 
spectators who had moved off towards 
the pier announced that they too had 
seen the occurrence. 

“Oh, look! for the love of heaven, 
sir, look, and tell me what you see !” 

“Ha!” he continued, still looking 
through his glass, “I caught him that 
moment on the top ofa wave. He is 
close to the other inast. No doubt he 
will make for it, if he has strength, 
now that he has been swept off the 
mainmast ;—but he will hardly have 
so good a berth of it there, 1 expect, 
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as the tops are below water. He's at 
it, by Jove—no, gone again; and the 
boy’s off too. My God, they'll not 
hold out much longer, any of them !” 

“ Oh, don’t say so !” cried the woman. 
“ What are the men on the mast like ? 
Look, sir, look, and tell me, I beseech 
of you? What colour is their dress ” 

“They're not down yet, though,” 
continued the officer, without heedins 
her, and still looking. “ There they 
were both together on a wave that 
time—a strong fellow that, to stand 
against such a sea—by Jove, he has 
hold of the boy ; and, as I'm a living 
man, it was to save him he quitted the 
mainmast ; and there he is now swim- 
ming back to it! Well done, by 
heavens, well done!” And a loud 
shout burst from his own men and the 
distant multitude as the individual was ~ 
seen once more standing on the main- 
top with the boy he had rescued. 

“ D—n that fellow, he deserves to 
be promoted,” continued the officer, 
his glass still tight to his eye—* and [ 
vow I think he is something like what 
you say, ma’am. Now that there’s 
more light I can see that he’s a stout 
yours fellow, and the biggest of them 
all. 

“That's he, that’s he, I knew it!” 
she exclaimed, bursting into tears— 
“my generous, noble Henry, who is 
there to save him? who will go out 
to him? Oh, sir, is there no boat 
here? I'll go out myself with any 
one!” and the distracted woman caught 
the arms of the officer. 

“ Why, ma’am, they’re gone off 
already to launch one for trying the 
thing, but I’ve my doubts if they'll 
get through the surf—however, they'll 
try.” ' 

Just at this moment the pale-faced 
posers came up. He had missed 

is half-delirious patient, and having a 
less powerful instinct than she, it is to 
be supposed had found himself at last on 
another part of the shore, and separated 
from the lime-kiln by a deep ravine 
through which a stream issued, so that 
he was obliged to retrace his steps a 
er distance in order to rejoin 

er. 

“My dear madam,” he exclaimed, 
“it is maduess of you thus to expose 
yourself, you Fr 

“Speak not to me,” she cried, ina 
voice that effectually silenced him. 
“ Only look there! He—he is there! 
ask this gentleman—he has showed 
him to me—he is alive, and no one 
will go to him. But they are taking 
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out a boat. Lead me, sir, lead me to 
them!” she continued, grasping his 
arm as the thought struck her, “ that 
I may hurry them, and help them if I 
can. Amoment, you know, is precious 
now. Ill ask to be allowed to go with 
them, and offer them any sum, all I, 
all we possess, if they will only bring 
him back safe !” 

The young physician, much affected 
at her distress, placed a warm coat 
about her shoulders, and took her under 
his arm, leading her, or rather being 
led by her, such was her eagerness, in 
the direction of the little pier of ——., 


But the sagacious officer of the coast- 
guard had seen, perhaps, better than 
the fishermen themselves, the difficulty, 
amounting almost to impossibility, of 
doing any thing effectual under the 
circumstances. 

The boat was launched and manned 
by the four intrepid men. She was of 
that substantial and business-like build, 
best calculated to ride out weather of 
this kind, being exceedingly thick in 
the timbers and bluff in the bows, and 
shaped alike at both ends, as these 
yawlsare commonly constructed. They 
are used for putting down and taking 
up those osier baskets employed to 
take lobsters, and for carrying over the 
sea-rack, or weed, from the adjacent 
islands to the mainland, where it is 
applied in quantities to the purpose of 
manuring the sandy soil of the vicinity. 
For such services, of course, none but a 
stout boat would be suited, the weather 
being subject to sudden changes, the 
coast rugged and exposed, and the load 
of sea-rack at times sufficiently great. 
Helm she had none. The crew 
directed her course by their oars, and 
her similarity of build at both ends 
enabled them to back her into small 
creeks and manage her with compa- 
rative ease. Her thwarts were little 
more than square beams, on which the 
oarsmen found an uneasy seat, and the 
oars themselves were rough, heavy, and 
unhewn. 


With such a construction and equip- 
ment did the bark make its first stroke 
from the sloping shingle of the harbour 
of , and high were the hearts of 
the generous fellows who manned her. 
She rose lightly over the back swell, 
and plunged forward again, as the 
steady stroke threw her along in her 
course, and she had just fetched the 
pier-head, and got the first burst of the 
weather upon her gunwale, and the 
sea upon her bows, as the anxious 
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woman and her pallid attendant drew 
near. 

“ There they go,” she exclaimed with 
wild delight ; “ there they are, the de- 
liverers of my brave Henry! Surely 
we shall have lost nothing when we 
gain each other once more. What 
shall I ever do to reward these generous 
people ?” 

When they got to the head of the 
pier, the boat was not more than fifty 
or sixty yards beyond it. The small 
progress they had made, which was 
accounted for by the tremendous force 
of the shoreward sea, as well as by the 
violence of the storm, which rendered 
it a matter of difficulty even for those 
inland to keep their feet where they 
stood, afforded matter of considerable 
anxiety to the physician, as he thought 
of the short distance already accom- 
plished at great labour, and calculated 
on the time it would take to makea 
mile of way to windward under the 
circumstances. But he was still more 
alarmed when, in consequence of an 
observation from one of the bystanders, 
he looked ahead of the boat, and ob- 
served the aspect of the bar, which ex- 
tended all across the harbour at a little 
distance from shore. It was terrific. 
The sea seemed to rage in one white 
chain of foam, of an hundred yards in 
breadth, and to offer an insurmountable 
barrier to either entrance or exit, pre- 
senting as continuous and heavy a surf 
as that which rolled in under the lime- 
kiln. At this time of the tide there 
were but a few feet of water over it, 
and independent of the violence of the 
waves, it was to be feared that in the 
trough of the sea the boat would but 
too inevitably touch the sandy bottom. 

An old sailor edged up to the phy- 
sician— 

“ Doctor, these lobster-men will have 
a wet jacket in the gut, if they don’t 
feel the ground on their keel. Three 
hours hence they would stand a better 
chance, but the tide’s ebbing yet, and 
by the time they get there, there'll be 
little water enough for them, even if it 
were as smooth as yesterday.” 

“It’s too true, I fear,” said the per- 
son addressed; “but in three hours 
hence——” 

“Oh, the men know what they are 
doing,” interrupted the woman, who 
had been anxiously listening to these 
observations, and feared to encourage 
them; “they look so determined 


they must succeed. There—you see 
they’re close upon it now, and are 
I know it’s 


getting on quite steadily. 
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easy,” as she saw a smile of incredulity 
on their faces. “ I’ve often seen boats 
in a greater storm than this, I assure 
you ;” and the poor woman endea- 
voured to smile with an air of cheer- 
fulness and hope, the hollowness of 
which was but too clearly shown by 
the agonized expression of anxiety 
into which her features relapsed the 
next moment. There are few things 
more touching than the effort of the 
distressed to gain comfort from others 
by assuming confidence themselves, 
and to mask their feelings under a veil 
of hope, lest they should see despair 
written in the faces from which they 
seek to read their fate. 

It was plain, indeed, that the main 
difficulty was yet to be encountered. 
As the yawl forced its way over the 
landward boundary of the bar, she 
made two or three short pitches at 
first, and then fought manfully on for 
some yards; till a mass of foam heavier 
than the rest rose above her like a 
cloud, and swept right over her, drench- 
ing every one in her through and 
through, besides lodging a consider- 
able quantity of water in her bottom. 
A murmur was heard on the pier, and 
every eye was instantly fixed on the 
adventurers. 

The sun, which now showed its broad 
disc above the horison, played bright 
on the spray, and shone from the tarred 
sides of the boat; and some sea-birds 
glanced and skimmed close around it— 
their wild screams sounding ominous 
in the ears of the superstitious specta- 
tors, as they came fitfully to land, 
mixed with the roar of the winds and 
the waters. Gallantly did the boatmen 
strain, and skilfully did they guide 
their bark throngh this labyrinth of 
waters, which once passed, and there 
was little doubt they could be able to 
surmount the long swell of the deeper 
sea. The individual for whom the 
event was a matter of hope or despair, 
had just raised her clasped hands for 
the first time towards heaven, when a 
sea more huge than the rest, threw the 
bows of the boat so completely up out 
of the water, that, as she dropped 
again, both the larboard oars were un- 
shipped from the rullocks ; in un instant 
she was whipped round, and before 
they had time to bring her head to, 
another wave had broken over, and 
nearly water-logged her. The men 
made every effort to bring her up 
aguin, but in vain—she was rolled back 
upon the surf, and speedily filled ; and 
at Jast a dead blow on the sand burst 
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her open, and shivered her to pieces, 
casting out the crew into the midst of 
the breakers. A ory of horror was 
raised. “Save them! save them!” was 
shouted by an hundred voices ; a rush 
was made off the pier to the rocks at 
the harbour’s mouth; and in a few 
moments there was no one left on it 
but the physician, holding in his arms 
the senseless form of her whose hopes 
now seemed to be extinguished for 
ever. 

The shape of the harbour, however, 
was such, that although the crew of the 
shattered boat were a_ considerable 
distance from the spectators on the 
pier when the accident happened, they 
were but a short way from the shelving 
rocks at either side, which ran out and 
narrowed the entrance considerably at 
low water ; and as the wind and surf 
both bore them in from the bar ina 
few moments, they were enabled, all of 
them being stout swimmers, to reach a 
nook on the southern shore, without 
greater injury than a few trifling 
bruises. 

This event, discouraging in itself, 
was fraught with fateful consequences 
to others. Five human beings there 
were—alone in the midst of the winds 
and waves, and unconscious of what 
had been attempted — whose only 
earthly chance for deliverance seemed 
cut off for ever by that accident, 

At the lime-kiln the chief officer of 
the coast guard, who had never quitted 
the spot, and still continued to keep a 
narrow look-out for any goods which 
might be washed ashore from the 
sunken vessel, with a view to sulvage, 
if not to seizure, was joined in the 
meantime by several individuals, whose 
curiosity had got the better of their 
chilliness, and who came down to enjoy 
the interesting spectacle of the death- 
agonies of five fellow-creatures. In 
towns there are executions; in the 
country, people who love the terrible, 
have to depend on such accidents as 
this for their gratification. 

Amongst those who arrived on the 
shore about this time—nine o’clock— 
were the male inmates of house, 
consisting of the worthy host himself, 
his white-waistcoated guests, and the 
juvenile crew already made known to 
my readers. They were loud and 
animated, of course, in their inquiries 
concerning the business, and were 
strenuous to see the woman, of whom 
the officer had given a sufficiently 
flourishing account. The carousals 
had been kept up so late the night 
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before, that it needed all their heroism 
and generosity to turn out at such an 
early hour in the morning ; and, as it 
was, there were some of the party who 
were rather dragged down to the shore 
by their shame, than impelled by their 
benevolence. During their festivities 
of the preceding evening a gallant 
vessel had been foundering within a 
mile or two of them, and the ery of 
more than one wretch who had found 
in the stormy seas his fate and his 
grave had been uttered almost close 
enough to mingle with the cadences 
of the convivial song. 

But such thoughts did not seem to 
weigh by any means heavily on the 
satisfied consciences of the wassailers— 
they had not exceeded that night— 
that is, they had not exceeded their 
allowance, for it was usually measured 
by the capacity of their girdle. Com- 
fortless it was to see them then, stand- 
ing on the yet oozy bank, looking out 
to seaward with their faces drawn up 
as if with a running string, their eyes 
watering and nearly closed, their well- 
brushed teeth grinning in the wind, 
and their hands buried in the pro- 
foundest depths of their great couts, 
in which, and in their own discomfort, 
they seemed fur more wrapped up 
than in the distress of the unfortunate 
wretches they were looking at. 

One of the young men whispered 
another— 





“ Edward !” 
“ Well, George ?” 
“ Ask Mr. whether he is re- 


conciled to Chloe this morning. The 
sight of the water will bring on the fit 
of hydrophobia again, I suspect.” 

“But it was awful, George, now 
that 1 think of it, that rigmarole about 
drowning while the horrible reality was 
enacting so near us. Look at his face ! 
I vow I think he has something of the 
kind in his mind this instant. See! 
his mouth is down at the corners, for 
the first time, I believe, in his life.” 

“ You're right, Edward—one of these 
elderly jokers forced into seriousness 
isa miserable sight. All the muscles 
are screwed the wrong way. But, I 
say, Edward, that rogue the doctor has 
taken this fair lady all to himself. I 
hear he never leaves her side, and has 
begun to console her already for her 
half-drowned lover—ay, and with some 
Success, too. That’s the way of all 
these professional men. The vacancy 
is scarcely in view before they are 
ready, papers in hand, to apply for it.” 
“Come, George, this is too bad, 
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Look out there, and be serious for a 
moment. A word in your ear’—— 
and he drew his young friend aside as 
he spoke. 

The other coloured, clenched his 
hand, and said nothing, but gave a 
nod of assent, while his companion 
muttered, “ Well, when the time comes 
welll try, at least.” 

As the tide rose, each hour saw the 
mast lightened of its human burthen. 
One soul more was swept into eternity 
—body after body was washed ashore, 
and the wretched creature who had 
returned to the cliff, and now watched 
them drifted successively in, was still 
satisfied that each, though well known, 
was not that of her beloved. The day, 
as it advanced, enabled her to see him 
distinctly—to mark his effort to pre- 
serve himself and his companions—-his 
lashing the boy to the mast by a piece 
of loose rope, suspended to which, 
however, he expired early—his appa- 
reut sufferings from cold—his anxious 
and imploring looks towards the shore, 
and more than once the tokens of his 
supplivations in the lifting of his hands 
to heaven. Much of this she could 
see herself from the station she had 
resumed at the lime-kiln, and much of 
it she gained by report from the officer, 
whose glass seemed the interpreter of 
her destinies. She looked more dead 
than alive—her air was wild and hag- 
gard—her face and figure had shrank 
supernaturally since the night—her 
limbs were benumbed with cold, and 
shook as in palsy beneath her ill-dried 
and showily-coloured garments—and 
yet her energy was unabated ; she 
refused all offers of refreshment of 
any kind, nor would she stir from the 
spot, but seated herself down beside 
the lime-kiln, with her hands crossed 
over her knees, and said not a word, 
but looked steadfastly and tearlessly at 
the mast. 

She had not long been placed thus, 
when a dog, of the French poodle 
breed, was seen struggling up the steep 
cliff, occasionally stopping to shake the 
water from its long curly hair ; and as 
soon as it had reached the top, it ran 
directly to where the woman wassitting, 
and began to jump upon her with the 
most extravagant marks of delight. She 
sprung up, seized the little animal in 
her arms, and covered it with caresses, 
and at length burst into an agony of 
tears. It had evidently called her 
mistress, and had probably floated 
ashore on some piece of the wreck 
without having been observed by the 
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persons on shore, and now rejoiced one 
of its owners with its safety. But the 
force of instinct told the animal that in 
its rejoicing it had a duty to perform ; 
and no sooner did its mistress put it 
down from her arms, than it began to 
jump round her, to pull at her dress, 
to run to the brink of the cliff and look 
out to sea, and then run back with a 
greater show of eagerness, and go 
through the same energetic dumb-show 
again. 

She had watched the struggles and 
agony of the ship-wrecked man him- 
ecif, and retained some possession of 
herself in the midst of her despair ; but 
this was too muchfor her. She rushed 
frantically towards the precipitous path- 
way which led to the beach, and would 
in all probability have hurried down 
and plunged into the breakers in her 
frenzy, had she not been laid hold of 
by the bystanders and forced back to 
her old place, and the dog secured in 
the hands of one of the coast-guard. 

Before mid-day, but one human being 
remained on the mast; and that was 
he to whom her existence clung. He 
appeared nearly worn out, the rising 
tide immersed him still more frequently 
and fearfully beneath the waves, and 
it was plain to see that he could not 
hold out much longer. About this 


time the officer began to look towards 
the point of the Chapel Head, and 
then at the country people around 
him, as if some thought was labouring 
in his mind; and when one of the 


young party from house ques- 
tioned him, he replied that there might, 
pane be a chance of a stout-built 
oat living now over the bar, since, 
although the wind had freshened, the 
water had become so much deeper as 
to render the surf at that place Jess 
dangerous than before. he poor 
woman became almost frantic when 
she heard these words. The crowd 
gathered round, and she implored the 
people by every moving argument 
and intreaty to save the man on the 
mast. She offered them any thing— 
they laughed—alas! she had lost all that 
with which she could have made her 
promises good! The owner of 

house, being moved with compassion, 
went so far as to offer a handsome 
reward to any boat's crew which should 
save the surviving individual ; but it 
was plain that the fishermen on the 
coast were not only appalled by the 
fate of the first attempt, but, moreover, 
a little dubious about the relation of 
the parties ; and it was considered too 
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desperate an undertaking for the Coast- 
guard to be justified in engaging in, 
particularly as the officer had stated 
it as his opinion that the chances were 
against any but a life-boat getting safe 
over the bar. The tide having risen 
moreover, would render it less easy is 
the crew to reach the shore in case of 
any disaster happening. 

The crowd stood around in moody 
consultation—the officer andthe gentle. 
men in the midst—the more adyen. 
turous weighing chances and shaking 
their heads—the timid talking a great 
deal of what they would do under 
other circumstances ; and the curious 
pushing up from behind to watch the 
progress of the deliberation. 

The mournful conclave had just 
decided that the subject of their de- 
bate must be left to his fate, all human 
aid being out of the question, when one 
of the coast-guard boatmen, who had 
been looking out to the northward, 
suddenly exclaimed— 

“Look there, sir!—as I'm a living 
man, a boat!” and he pointed towards 
the Chapel Head, which lay about a 
mile and a quarter from them in that 
direction. 

All eyes were turned to the point 
in question—and there, true enough, 
was to be seen a long, dark streak, 
occasionally visible between the waves, 
and just clear of the headland. 

“A boat! a boat! by heavens!” 
exclaimed the gentleman, and a tre- 
mendous cheer broke from the multi- 
tude, accompanied by a rush, which 
was evidently perceived by the wretch 
on the mast, who, almost dropping 
into the water, now seized d rope 
convulsively, and seemed to look on 
shore and around for the cause of the 
movement. 

“ What is it?” “ Who are they ?” 
exclaimed an hundred voices, and all 
eyes were directed to the coast-guard 
officer, who raised his glass with more 
expedition than usual, the poor woman 
watching his countenance with clasped 
hands, and an expression of such ago- 
nised hope, as once more drew the 
sympathy of the bystanders towards 
her. 

“Why—I can’t believe my eyes!” 
he exclaimed, after an attentive survey 
—“surely it is impossible! As I live, 
though,” after another look, “ it és that 
cockle-shell, the Kitty-wake, with those 
hair-brained young ’s in her!” 

Another shout, lengthened and re- 
newed, showed that the common people 
were ready to do justice to the geue- 
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yous heroism of their superiors. Who, 
indeed, could withhold at such a mo- 
ment his tribute of heartfelt admiration 
at the conduct of those noble young 
spirits, who, when the stoutest heart 
vailed, and the strongest boat was 
naeed insufficient, had manned their 
slight and fragile craft, and braved in 
herthe fate which the more experienced 
fishermen had so nearly met in the 
morning! They had succeeded, more- 
over, for the great danger was passed, 
the bar having been surmounted before 
they came into view, and they had now 
only the long swell of the deep sea to 
encounter. There they were, the four 
slender forms straining steadily and 
gracefully over their oars, their white 
shirts bright in the sun, while the 
youngest of the three sailors of the 
preceding evening, although one of 
those who had so narrowly escaped 
in the morning, sat in her stern. They 
had drawn off from the crowd, it was 
supposed, according to a preconcerted 
arrangement, as soon as ever the 
officer's opinion had been pronounced, 
and had hastened unperceived away to 
launch their boat out of reach of the 
officious interference of the multitude. 

The only question now was, whether 
the solitary being on the mast had 
strength to hold out till they should 
arrive there ; and it was a fearful in- 
terest that was now experienced by the 
whole assembly of spectators, as they 
saw the straining of the crew in the 
distance, and observed at the same 
time that the poor man was growing 
weaker and weaker, and besides did 
not see the succour that was so near 
him. 

“D—n those boys of mine!” said 
the master of house, seriously 
alarmed and angry, and yet exulting 
with a tearful eye at their chivalrous 
humanity,—“ they have no right to 
tisk their lives in this foolish way for 
a stranger. How are they to get him 
off the mast? The gig will be stove 
in against it, ten to one, and then my 
bov Frederick is a bad swimmer, even 
if they were nearer in shore, and had 
not this cursed white fringe to pass 
through. It isfool-hardy, by heavens !” 
he exclaimed, yetts hurriedly to and 
fro, stamping his feet, and then ever 
and anon casting un anxious glance on 
the skiff. 

The woman drew up beside him, 
and looked in his face. She had found 
a feeling she could sympathise with, 
and for a moment forgot herself in 
compassion and gratitude. 
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On bounded the boat like a deer 
over the long and swelling waves, 
many feet of her keel being lifted ut 
times high out of the water, which, 
as she fell, dashed proudly from her 
bows. There is no motion so exulting 
and animated, if 1 may so express 
myself, as that of a long boat riding 
over a long sea. She seems to spring 
and breathe, and the force which im- 
pels her, in skilful hands, seems her 
own spontaneous act, rather than the 
labour of her crew. 

The distance of the Kitty-wake from 
the spectators was at first too great to 
allow of much more being distinguished 
than that it was she, and that she was 
manned in the manner described: The 
steersman showed his judgment by 
keeping well out to sea, and as close 
as possible to the wind, so as that they 
might not only ride drier and easier, 
but be able to drop down alongside 
of the mast, rather than have to strain 
up to it. In this way they would find 
it easier to render assistance to the 
man upon it, and be themselves less 
exhausted for any exertion they would 
have to make in doing so. The object 
of their endeavours was every moment 
in a more critical situation. The 
gradual rising of the tide, and—as 
was supposed—the settling down of 
the vessel, had brought the sea up 
so as to cover the secure footing in 
the tops entirely, and he was now 
forced to depend for his whole support 
upon the rope which still adhered to 
the topmast, and even so, every wave 
which happened to rise above the rest, 
swept over his head. As each sub- 
sided, the eyes of the people on shore 
confidently looked to see the mast 
relieved from the grasp that clung 
to it, and yet there still hung the 
powerful seaman, almost lifeless, and 
yet clinging instinctively, as it were, 
to his only hope. 

To paint the emotions of one being 
on shore would be a weak and pre- 
sumptuous attempt. The powers of 
language are far too limited to venture 
on a description of feelings, the inten- 
sity of which can only be measured by 
the depth of woman's heart. No—the 
one heart which could have told its 
own tale is now still—and let it not 
be supposed that passion can be re- 
presented in the colours of the imagina- 
tion. 

Meantime, the little skiff which had 
pushed boldly out to seaward had now 
stretched sufficiently far to effect her 
object, and accordingly she began to 
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let herself drop down in the direction 
of the mast, and at the same time the 
crew gave a hearty cheer, which had 
the intended effect, by making the 
sufferer aware that help was at hand. 
He was distinctly seen to raise up his 
head, and look round in the direction 
of the sound. He saw his preservers 
within a couple of hundred yards of 
him! 

“ Yes!” cried the agonized woman— 
“he sees them! Look, there he at- 
tempts to wave his hand over his 
head! God of mercy! will he hold 
out? He has fallen away again, and— 
there—another wave has washed over 
him! Strain, strain for your lives, 
generous young men!—his life—our 
lives depend on you !” 

The interest of the assemblage was 
at the highest pitch. Loud exclama- 
tions, oaths, cheers, were to be heard 
on all sides,—the excitement was in- 
tense. Even the chief officer was 
restless, and the good owner of 
house paced up and down in a frenzy 
between nervousness for his sons’ peril 
and pride at their heroism. 

They are within a few boat's length. 
The crowd, from the extreme of cla- 
mour and confusion, become gradually 
stiller and more still, As they come 
up every breath is held, for a few 
seconds will decide his fate. The 
woman stands like a statue—not a 
word escapes her—she looks straight 
upon him, her eyes fixed, her hands 
clasped before her. They drop a little 
on one side of the sunken vessel, 
making motions to the man to hold 
his place, and have just brought the 
boat up again so as to approach by 
her leeward side for the purpose of 
grappling the mast, when a wave, more 
tremendous than the rest, rolled clean 
over the top of it, sweeping back the 
boat some yards, aud when it receded 
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mast once more, he was gone ! 

A cry of horror burst from the 
crowd. The woman alone continued 
silent and immoveable. Another mo- 
ment—and the cry was changed into 
a shout of exultation! The bow oars. 
man had seized the perishing wretch 
by the hair, as he was swept by, and 
dragged him safely into the boat! 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah !” shouted a thou. 
sand voices. Mr. , of —— house 
actually jumped into the air, and the 
officer waved his telescope over his 
head. 

“Safe—safe !” weakly sighed the 
poor woman, as she sank down upon 
the bank, and closed her eyes, 

In a short time the throng was 
collected upon the harbour beach 
again, ready to receive the trium- 
phant adventurers at the same place 
they had landed the evening before; 
and among them was the happy woman, 
now trembling with weakness and agi- 
tation. She sobbed and cried hysteri- 
cally, and turned a deaf ear to the 
soothing expostulations of the pale- 
faced physician, who was not a little 
alarmed at the sudden and violent 
reaction which had taken place. She 
screamed with impatience, and cried 
wildly to the crew to hasten to shore 
with the hope of her heart. They 
neared the land ; and were hailed by 
shouts and cheers from all sides, to 
which, however, they made no reply. 
The rescued man was in the bow 
of the boat, doubtless dreadfully ex- 
hausted—one of the oars was shipped, 
and the oarsman stooped over him as 
he lay. 

A few strokes more, and her keel 
was on the ground. The transported 
woman rushed into the water, and bent 
over the gunwale. Her lover lay at 
the bottom of the boat—dead. 


THE DAWN. 


The stars grow weary, for their watch was long ; 
From their glad vigil palely they depart, 

As beauty’s crowd from where the dance and song 
And music’s magic tones bewitched the heart. 

The herald of the sun, the morning breeze, 
Calls up the waves that sleep upon the lake, 

And going through the woods, the murmuring trees, 


Weary from battling with the winds, awake. 
I see the pale Dawn travelling from afar, 
Like a wau pilgrim from some eastern clime ; 
I gaze upon the brilliant morning star, 
Like some pure spirit o’er the worlds of time 
Fervent with rapture—that immortal joy 
Which the cold world below can damp not nor destroy. 





The Morning.—The Evening. 


THE MORNING. 


Soon did the portals of the East unclose : 
Then all the waterfalls and mountain floods 

Shouted with joy, and up the mountains rose 
A solemn anthem from the bowing woods, 

And, morning’s misty curtains rolled away, 
The clouds in their superb apparel shone, 

As o’er the mountain-tops the lord of day 
Rose like a gorgeous monarch from his throne, 

And shed refulgence on the lake below. 
I saw the waves advancing to the shore 

In robes of golden light, and there, as though 
I heard a distant multitude adore 

The Lord of Nature, so did they rejoice, 

And joined their hymn to all the universal voice. 


I left the mountains for the lowly vale, 
And there I saw the ripples on the streams, 
As I roamed onward with the gentle gale, 
Dancing in gladness with the morning beams ; 
I saw the violet raise her dreaming head 
And smile with pleasure on the cheering day ; 
I saw the wild-rose from her dewy bed 
Open her bosom to the smiling ray ; 
I heard the sky-lark’s joy—I heard the bee, 
Going to tuil upon the flowery mead, 
Beguile his way with his sweet melody. 
And there was gladness—Oh, delight, indeed! 
In each thing still—in every thing that stirred, 
Above, around, in all I felt, and saw, and heard. 


THE EVENING. 


The last red sunbeam now is taking wing, 
Though long it lingered with a fond delay, 
And, like some hopeless victim of decay, 

I see the feeble Daylight languishing 

O’er the bright clouds in all their colouring— 
The gorgeous couch on which he faints away, 
Oh, there the smile left by the lord of day 

Is beautiful beyond imagining ! 

Yon star, her taper, dim-evyed Evening shows 
To light her advent through the darkening blue ; 

And see, the noiseless Angel of repose 
Comes down to earth descending with the dew. 

As musings when the weary eyelids close, 


So vaguely fades the landscape from the view. 





Summer Sonnets. 


SUMMER SONNETS. 


The summer, and the noontide, and the sun, 
The glorious, glittering sea, whose deep blue space 
Rolls its light, laughing billows to the base 
Of this green-crested cliff: here stretched alone, 
Unseen by any, will I stay for hours. 
The warm, fresh air is breathing on my face, 
Of long, rich grass, wild heath, and wilder flowers. 
Soft, sleepy sounds are in this lonely place ; 
The sunny hum of bees ; the leafy sigh 
Of some stray wind among these orchard boughs ; 
And the grass-hidden brooklet gurgling nigh, 
That evermore with dreamy music goes, 
Bearing along, in sweet monotony, 
Its tiny tribute to the murmuring sea. 
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Il. 


‘Tis a soft sunset : see, the glowing west 
Waves gorgeous in its many-mingled hues ; 
The fragrant falling of the stilly dews 

Makes fresh all objects ; and a stirless rest 

Broods on the clear, pure air ; no blade of grass, 
No ear of rich and ripening corn is stirred. 

The trees stand moveless in a darkening mass ; 
The very aspen sleeps ; the last sweet bird 

Warbles, at intervals, a bright, short tune, 

Its vesper sacrifice to twilight grey ; 

The fisher’s frequent boat is borne, unheard, 
Rippling the glassy bosom of the bay ;— 

Lo! red and round, above the calm lagoon, 

With its long, watery trail, the summer moon! 


Ill, 


Look o’er the howling desert of the sea! 

Beneath the rushing banners of the wind, 

Tn from the waste that darkly frowns behind, 
Come, with long march, and foaming broadly free, 
The billows, wave on wave, to break at length, 

In heart-arousing thunders on the rock ; 

Then back, in feathery foam and baffled strength, 

Recoil, hoarse-roaring, from the headlong shock : 
So, borne upon the blue-clad, ready Franks, 

By Beys and Emirs led, in swilt assault, 

The Desert hordes, thro’ all their turbaned ranks, 

Rolled, crushed, and scattered from their staggered halt, 
While, firm and fearless still, the volleying bands 
Saw broken squadrons strewn along the sands. 

W. D. 
Glandore, July, 
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AUSTRALIAN EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 


Tur great evil under which Ireland 
Jabours, is its superabundant popu- 
Jation, the natural result of which is, 
that the means of the people are 
not adequate to their support. The 
frightful consequence of this state of 
things is exemplified every day in the 
agrarian disturbances which disgrace 
the country, and render it a monster 
in the moral and political world. A 
country which has, for six centuries, 
been in connection with and under the 
sway of the most improved and civi- 
lized nation that ever was established 
among mankind ; which, from its im- 
mediate vicinity, has been in intimate 
social connection with it, and which 
has been induced by every motive that 
could be offered, to adopt its habits, 
profit by its improvements, and share 
in its prosperity, is yet so low in the 
scale of civilization, and the humani- 
ties of life, that an Indian wigwam is 
superior in comfort to an Irish cabin, 
and an Indian savage less ferocious 
than an Irish peasant. It is true that 
sundry other causes have combined to 
produce this melancholy effect; the 
despotism of the priesthood, an: the ex- 
citement of the demagogue, acting on 
ignorance, superstition, and a sense of 
misery, have been among the imme- 
diate causes which stain Ireland with 
blood and crime; and where these do 
not exist, the state of society and the 
character of the peasant is consider- 
ably ameliorated. The reformation 
bringing in its train, as its necessary 
consequences, industry, sobriety, and 
moral habits, has done as much in Ire- 
land in improving the condition of the 
people as elsewhere in Europe. Those 
parts of our island which have profited 
by it, form astrong contrast with those 
that have not ; and the laborious, tem- 
perate, well informed, and correct peo- 
ple of the county of Down would 
hardly be supposed to belong to the 
same country as the idle, drunken, ig- 
norant, and savage peasantry of the 
county of Tipperary ; still it is admit- 
ted by all, that the state of things in 
Ireland is the consequence, and not the 
cause of its degradation ; and if the 
over population had not created want 
and misery, neither the priest nor the 
demagogue could excite to persecution 
and murder, 

This is so much felt, that many plans 


to promote and encourage emigration 
— 


have been at different times suggested ; 
but uniformly opposed, either openly 
or secretly, by those who would find 
their occupation gone, if the materials 
with which they worked were taken 
from them. Were the surplus popula« 
tion removed, and the residue located on 
farms sufficient to support themselves 
and families, it is clear that a great 
cause of discontent would be tuken 
away. The man who has something 
to lose, would not so readily surrender 
himself to the designs of trading poli- 
ticians, as the reckless wretch who had 
nothing to hazard, and whose condi- 
tiou change might improve, but could 
not make worse. But there are men who 
are not influenced by such motives as 
those who trade on the people’s misery, 
who see the cause of the country’s dis- 
tress, and have honesty enough to try 
sincerely to endeavour to remove it, 
and such we observe, with pleasure, now 
associated to promote one of the most 
simple and practicable modes of lessen- 
ing the quantity of wretchedness and 
crime in [reland. 

A meeting has been called of influ- 
ential men of all parties, to organize a 
regular plan of emigration from this 
country, and the substance of the com- 
munications made at that meeting is as 
follows :—A colonization committee is 
appointed by her Majesty, for planting 
a colony in that part of New Holland 
called South Australia, and the object 
is, to use their exertions for the ad- 
vancement of thatcolony. It appears 
that it required four labourers in Ire- 
land to raise the same quantity of pro- 
duce that one could raise in England ; 
and by statistical returns laid before par- 
liament, it was proved that in England, 
1,055,000 labourers raised produce 
amounting to 150,000,000, while, in 
Ireland, 1,130,000 labourers only raised 
36,000,000, and so the larger number 
of men in the one raised less produce 
than the smaller number in the other. 
In the agricultural districts of England, 
farms were divided into 500, or 1000 
acres, and the labourer was aided by 
ploughs, tools, and large and available 
capital, and thus the husbandman was 
enabled to produce four times as much 
as in Irelaud, where, from the over po- 
pulation, the land was necessarily sub- 
divided into holdings of from ten to 
even one single acre ! and therefore, the 
industry was feeble, production little, 

2 
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and earnings insufficient to support life. 
While for even that miserable portion, 
the contest was so great, that all the 
desperate passions were excited, and 
the peasant, to support his own life, 
frequently killed his neighbour—we 
had almost said, eat him. To remedy 
this, it was indispensible to consolidate 
many farms into one, and put agriculture 
on the English footing ; but in order to 
do so it would be necessary to expel the 
tenants from their miserable abodes, 
and increase the distress and motives 
of outrage, by turning loose a number 
of desperate men, without shelter or 
meuns of living, to prey upon the com- 
munity.* It was the great object, there- 
fore, of the philanthropist to effect the 
good without leavinga greater incidental 
evil, and provide for one hundred per- 
sous without destroying one thousand. 
This could only be done by procuring 
for the expelled the means of support in 
other countries which did not exist at 
home, and the British Colonies opened 
their vast bosoms to invite them. A new 
syste of colonization had been adopt- 
ed with considerable success, and most 
prosperous results. Instead of giving 
away and disposing of land in unlimited 
quantities to favourites, the whole pos- 
sessed in Australia had now been put up 
to sale, and all the money received at those 
sales appropriated to create a fund to 
assist emigrants in removing from po- 
verty and destitution at home, to a re- 
gion where the abundance of the land 
and the fertility of the soil assure 
them comfort and competence. As the 
effects of this were daily felt, and the 
emigration increased, the fund to assist 
was daily increasing also ; the very de- 
mands on it, so far from exhausting, 
only augmented it. In January, 1837, 
no lands were sold ; in March, the sale 
amounted to £260 ; in April, to £400 ; 


and, at the end of the year, the amount 
was £3,300. This had gone on in- 
creasing in such a ratio, that, in the 
brief space of two years, it had swelled 
to £100,000. In 1838, the commis. 
sioners had sent out thirty ships with 
emigrants from England and Scotland, 
containing 3,300 persons, at an allow. 
ance of £20 a head, and a total expen- 
diture of £63,000. In the course of 
three years’ operation, a town in South 
Australia had been commenced ; four 
hundred houses, two stone chapels, five 
hotels, and two banks built, and the 
flocks and herds had so multiplied in 
the colonies, that in one day, 8,000 
sheep had been imported from the 
neighbourhood, and commerce had so 
increased, that in one year 202 ships 
had visited its infant port. 

It was proposed—first, that an asso- 
ciation should be formed in Ireland, 
consisting of noblemen, clergymen, and 
gentlemen, who, from birth, residence, 
or property, would have an interest and 
influence in the affairs of the poor pea- 
sautry; who would make themselves 
acquainted with the facts relative to 
emigration to South Australia, and 
communicate them in their respective 
neighbourhoods, in order to counteract 
the misrepresentations of ignorance, 
prejudice, or designing men; since it 
would be impossible that the poor pea- 
sant in the remote parts of the country, 
could ascertain much of the truth or 
falsehood of any statement made to him, 
Next, that an association should be 
formed of proprietors,who might wish to 
improve their estates by consolidating 
their farms, but not do so by turning 
the ejected tenants into the ditches, to 
die of hunger, or live by outrage. 
They would purchase land for them in 
the new settlements, for which the 
growing population and importance of 


* While we write, an awful evidence of the state of the country is just passing 
before us. Lord Courtown, feeling that the misery of his tenantry arose from the 
over-population of his estate, and its subdivision into small holdings, some of a single 
acre, altogether insufficient to support families, has determined, as a remedy, to re- 
duce the number, and consolidate them. He notified to the tenants, that he would 
suffer them to remain till they could find other abodes; would then allow them the 
value of their crops, and give them every aid in his power to improve their condition. 
They refused to surrender possession ; set their landlord and the laws at defiance, and 
beat back the sheriff and a whole regiment of police. It was found necessary to call 
in the aid of the military, and an army of cavalry and infantry, amounting to 1000 
men, were marched against them. The houses vere taken, as it were, by storm. 
and razed to the ground, and the inhabitants, amounting, it is said, to 250 families, 
were driven to wander through the country, without shelter, means of support, or 
the most distant hope of obtaining either in any other part of Ireland. What a con- 
dition must that country be in, when a humane and kind Jandlord is compelled to re- 
sort to such an expedient, to improve his estate, and what an invitation does it hold 
out to emigration societies ! 
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the rising colonies would insure a rich 
return, This.was already done in Eng- 
land, where capitalists were found to 
advance large sums on such secure spe- 
culations. In Irelaad, the society 
might immediately purchase 100,000 
acres of land; call it “ New Dublin,” 
“St. Patrick’s Land,” or any other pa- 
tronymic, and locate on it such surplus 
of theirtenantry as would cultivate their 
new country, not only with a prospect, 
but a certainty, of exchanging poverty 
and misery for comfort and opulence. 
In such a prospect of depauperizing 
this unhappy country, and disposing of 
its superabundant population, there is 
no humane mind that would not heartily 
concur ; and as every information upon 
the subject must be desirable, we are 
glad to haveitin our power to lay before 
our readers a letter from “ Adelaide,” 
the capital of the new colony of South 
Australia, written by an intelligent 
entleman, whose capability of judging 
1s as great as we are assured his state- 
ments are accurate, and may be relied 
on, And we do it the rather because 
some misrepresentations had gone 
abroad, and the account of this town in 
our Jast number was not as favourable 
as it ought to have been, and, as we 
conceive, it justly merited. 


** Adelaide, South Australia, 
January 20, 1839. 
“My pear Sin—I feel that I am fairly 
indebted to you a letter. I avail 
myself, therefore, of an hour or tavo to 
give you some little information as to our 
adopted country, in which I am disposed 
to think you will not take the less interest 
from its being, in all probability, the per- 
manent locale of myself and family. You 
will, perhaps, have heard, through some 
of our old friends, of our determination 
to leave our native land, a resolution to 
which I came, from a conviction that new 
lands afforded more scope for enterprise, 
and better prospects for a family. I had 
much to overcome in thus severing myself 
from old associations, and great difficulty 
in convincing others of the wisdom of the 
step: in fact, I embarked for this provit:ce 
with my family, in the opinion of my re- 
latives and friends, to undergo dangers, 
privations, and hardships so dreaditul, that 
it was only the act of a desperate man, 
We left England in Qctober, 1837, with 
4 Very numerous set of cabin passengers, 
and unhappy disputes between some of 
them and the captain, led us first into 
Bahia, and subsequently into Rio de 
Janeiro, I little expected ever to tread 
the scenes you had described in your 
“ Notes on Brazil.” What a magnificent 
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harbour it is—we were delighted, and 
although regretting the delay, we could 
not but secretly rejoice that an opportu- 
nity of seeing the New World had been 
afforded us—the splendid vegetation of 
the tropics, more especially at Bahia, was 
so new to us, and all the numerous tribes 
of insects, birds, &c. so splendid, that we 
could have spent some time there with 
pleasure, under other circumstances. At 
the time we were at Rio, the court was 
absent: we visited most of the churches, 
&c. &c. and were much gratified. They 
have now two steam-boats plying from 
Rio across the harbour every half hour, 
besides steamers which run to Bahia and 
the other ports. Our voyage, after leav- 
ing Rio, was protracted by calms, light, 
or head-winds, and it was not till six 
months after leaving Gravesend that we 
found ourselves safely anchored in Gulph 
St. Vincent. Our first impressions of 
the country, and the infant city of Ade- 
laide, were favorable. I had indulged in 
none of the exaggerated notions of those 
who considered South Australia an El 
Dorado, and had deducted fifty per cent. 
from all the published statements of its 
advantages: I was therefore agreeably 
surprised. It was on Easter Sunday, 
1838, that I reached Adelaide, and when 
I found a respectable number of houses 
built and in progress, I was surprised. I 
will describe to you the spot :—Adelaide 
is situated midway between the sea and a 
splendid range of mountainous hills, the 
centre of which is Mount Lofty; the 
land from the sea is a grassy plain, gra- 
dually rising to the hills; Adelaide is on 
a slight elevation, and the town is laid 
out on both sides a small stream called the 
river Torrens: it is in summer little 
better than achain of pools. The land 
isa reddish loam, with a substratum of 
rubbly limestone, which is well adapted 
for common building purposes, and which, 
in many parts of the town, rises to the 
surface. The Encalypti and Mimosz are 
the trees immediately around us; but the 
hills are covered with many other species, 
None of the land is heavily timbered, and 
miles of it cannot be regarded as other 
than open plain: the general aspect of 
Adelaide and its vicinity is that of Eng- 
lish park land. The soil improves greatly 
over the hills, and already several exten- 
sive establishments of cattle und sheep are 
located at distances of twenty-five to thirty 
miles, while at Epcombe Bay there are 
two whaling stations, which were suc- 
cessful enough this season to send home a 
ship-load of oil. We haye now been here 
nine months, and can say something as 
to the climate, It is certainly very fine, 
but the sudden transitions from heat to 
cold are trying to some constitutions, I 
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who was so sensible of the slightest alte- 
ration of temperature in England, am 
here perfectly careless, and never was in 
better health: indeed I am becoming 
corpulent. At present it is our summer, 
and the range of our thermometer is very 
great: we have had a day or two 102 in 
the shade, succeeded by one of only 68 to 
70, which makes us feel chilly. This day 
twelvemonth, at Rio, the thermometer 
was about 90 ; but on Christmas-day here 
it was about 100. We occasionally have 
what is called a bricktielder: the west 
wind sets in with great power, sweeping 
along with it all the dust of the roads, 
and in such profusion that itis impossible 
to see twenty yards: these are not 
common. The spring and autumnal 
months are delightful, and the winter is 
only rainy at intervals. The town has 
increased prodigiously since our arrival. 
I judge there are now from six to seven 
hundred houses, and our population must 
be nearly 6000. We have had 101 mer- 
chant vessels arrived in 1838, amounting 
to 22,000 tons; and there is a degree of 
activity and enterprise among the colo- 
nists which surprises me. We have had 
very few difficulties. We found butchers, 
bakers, &c. &c. already established, and 
ourselves having commenced storekeepers 
and merchants, we have been able to 
supply ourselves with almost all that we 
could require. There is nowa nice little 
stone church, which is being enlarged by 
a transept—a new Wesleyan chapel build- 
ing of brick, with a stucco front, with 
pillars, &c. &c.—very many brick and 
stone buildings, &c. The natives are 
few in number, and are by no means in 
appearance the hideous creatures we ex- 
ted: some are really fine men: the 
air is not woolly; and their nose is not 
that of the negro, but a broad base, with 
a rather concave line to the forehead, 
which is in some very broad, and in others 
recedes. They have the negro whine in 
their accent; are very inoffensive; and 
up to the present moment are living in 
perfect amity with the colonists. They 
are nearly naked, but wear the blankets 
given them across the waist and shoul- 
ders; they do not steal; are very indo- 
lent ; continually importune us for bread 
and potatoes, and are aware that wipa, 
or white money, will purchase bread. 
Their arms are simple, consisting of 
spears made sometimes by simply bringing 
the wood itself to a point; in others by 
arming the head with pieces of hardened 
gum; but since our coming, with pieces 
of bottle glass, of waddys, hard pieces of 
wood of a clavate form, and occasionally 
a small Kangaroo’s bone ground to a 
point. We have a respectable community, 
but political differences have separated 


all classes: we trast this will soon cease 
Our birds are chiefly parrots and cocka. 
toos: they are common as our English 
household birds, but much more beau. 
tiful. We have plenty of oxen, who are 
chiefly employed in carrying, and about 
300 horses. Every thing is very prolific 
and precocious ; poultry increases rapidly ; 
we have a pretty extensive poultry yard, 
Pigs also multiply very fast, but we have 
not yet convenience for paying any atten- 
tion to the swinish multitude. Gardens 
will be productive as the seasons are 
better understood; but we have had 
peas, beans, cabbages of all sorts, salads, 
&c. In another year much land will be 
under cultivation. Farm-houses are 
springing up in all directions. For our- 
selves we find our business more suc- 
cessful than we could have anticipated ; 
and I think, under the blessing of provi- 
dence, we have the pleasing prospect of 
seeing future competency for our family, 
We have generally good health, and have 
now the satisfaction of seeing all satisfied 
that my decision to come hither was a 
prudent step. We have just formed a 
Natural History Society, of which our 
governor, Colonel Gawler, is the hono- 
rary president, and I am president. We 
have also established a Chamber of Com- 
merce for the protection of trade. There 
is very little appearance of a young com- 
munity. The new principle of coloniza- 
tion has certainly worked well, and we 
have advanced with a rapidity unex- 
ampled in similar cases, . . . . . 


«“ A. H. Davis.” 


We have much pleasure in laying 
before our readers this very interesting 
and intelligent letter, which, so re- 
cent in its date, coming from a most 
impartial authority, affords  satisfac- 
tory evidence of the prosperity of 
the new colony, as well as of the 
soundness of the principles on which 
it was founded. A colony, only a few 
years’ old, with a capital containing 
6,000 inhabitants, is a new feature in 
the history of our foreign settlements, 
and proves that it is far easier, as well 
as more advantageous to transport a 
complete society, with all its various 
occupations, than to wait upon the slow 
progress of an emigration guided by no 
fixed principles. The result must be 
particularly cheering to the philanthro- 
pist, as neither slaves nor convicts had 
any share in bringing it about, so that 
the capitalists are not oppressors, nor 
the labourers criminals. The labour 
market in the new colony is open to 
industrious poor alone, to the exclusion 
only of the criminal. To the Irishman, 
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the success of this colony ought to be 
an object of peculiar interest at the 
present moment, when the pressure of 
a poor law will render the necessity of 
providing, in some way or other, for 
the surplus labour of the country, a 
subject of increasing importance. In 


a paper in our July number, although 
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we expressed our full concurrence in 
the new doctrines with respect to emi- 
gration, and also our full belief in the 
prosperity of South Australia, it is plea- 
sant tolearn that, with every disposition 
to do justice to the young colony, we 
have rather underrated than overrated 
its progress. 
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IRISH POLITICAL NOVELS—THE MANOR OF GLENMORE.* 
, 


Tue volumes before us belong to a 
species of books, several of which we 
have latterly observed making their 
occasional appearance before the 
public. We are not quite sure that 
we are not dealing far too mildly 
with them when we apply to them the 
term “ political,” even when qualified 
by the expressive addition of Irish. 
Unfortunately the subject of Irish 
politics has become latterly one with 
with which every species of falsehood, 
and rancour, and treachery, and vul- 
garity are associated ; and the books 
of which we speak but too faithfully 
reflect these characters of political 
warfare. Except this they have very 
litle claim to the name political.— 
Knowledge of the country there is 
none—of knowledge of the constitu- 
tion they are equally devoid. Beyond 
the very commonest events of history 
they manifest no acquaintance what- 
ever, on the part of the writer, with its 
records. Their more appropriate desig- 
nation would unquestionably be “ Tales 
of Faction.” Under the pretence of de- 
lineating Irish life or Irish history, they 
contain in general a mass of utter false- 
hoods, vilifying the government, the 
gentry, and the Protestant. people of 
Ireland—falsehoods generally, it is 
true, so absurd as to carry their own 
refutation ; but unless stupidity be re- 
ceived as an excuse for slander, not 
therefore the less criminal. 

We have observed latterly several 
of these “ Precursor” novelists at- 
tempting to make some stupid tale the 
vehicle of as much angry hatred of the 
better classes of society in Ireland as 
it was possible to cram between the 
covers of their books. Few of these 
attempts, however, deserve notice. 
With one it was our good or rather 
bad fortune some time since to deal. 


Mr. Lover, a gentleman who had ac- 
quired a certain degree of notoriety 
in the world, persuaded a London 
publisher to give him, we believe, a 
considerable sum fora national romance. 
Its follies and impertinences we felt 
bound to expose, and we will venture 
to say, Mr. Lover's bargains for Irish 
novels, with London publishers, are 
at an end. The author of “ Rory 
O’ More” has retired to his proper 
employments of song-writer and por- 
trait-painter—occupations in which we 
heartily wish him all the success he 
deserves ; but we thank heaven we are 
never likely again to meet him as a 
romance writer. 

It is time, perhaps, that another ex- 
ample should be made ; and we have 
little hesitation in selecting the “ Manor 
of Glenmore” for this distinction.— 
Unquestionably belonging to the same 
school as “ Rory O’More,” it almost 
equals that production in furious faction 
and political and religious rancour. In 
other respects, perhapss, it would be 
unfair towards its author to class it 
with “Rory O'More ;” but our readers 
will be able to form their own opinion 
of its merits as we proceed. 

The title-page informs us that it is 
written by a member of the Irish bar— 
a statement which, in the present con- 
dition of that once honourable body, 
is not improbable. We have our own 
reasons, which we will state presently, 
for believing it written by an assistant- 
barrister. The second page dedicates 
it tothe English nation “as illustrative 
of the present social condition of Ire- 
land.” 

Now, in the first place, we would be 
very glad to be informed in what pos- 
sible respect these volumes, even in 
the author’s own statements, exhibit 
the present condition of Ireland. The 
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time of the novel commences with the 
simultaneous meetings of January, 
1828 ; it ends with the passing of the 
emancipation bill. The only state of 
Irish society which it depicts is one of 
contintied organization on the part of 
the people—the iminense power of the 
Catholic Association—the oppressions 
of an Orange magistracy, and the out- 
rages of an Orange police. These are 
in effect the only pictures of Irish so- 
ciety which it presents ; and surely 
it will not be asserted that these are 
the characteristics of our social condi- 
tion, after four years’ government by 
Lord Mulgrave, and ten years’ expe- 
rience of the effects of the healing 
measure. Were we to blot from the 
oo of Irish society in these vo- 
umes the accounts of the Association 
agitators and of the Orange police, but 
little indeed would remain to illustrate 
our social condition, 

About one-half of three octavo vo- 
Jumes is taken up by a political history 
of the public events of 1828, which is 
neither remarkable for accuracy nor 
vigour of description, Indeed, what- 
ever little it exhibits of either is con- 
tained in what is borrowed with or 
without acknowledgment, from Mr. 
Wyse’s history of the Roman Catholic 
Association. In many instances these 
Jong political disquisitions on the recall 
of Lord Anglesey and on other public 
events, are introduced without any 
conceivable relation to the whiskey- 
sellers and farmers of Glenmore, who 
form the principal personages in the 
story. Sometimes, indeed, the author 
contrives to bring in the remarkable 
events of the day by the clumsy con- 
trivance of sending some of his per- 
sonages off on an expedition to the 
scene of action, for no purpose in life 
but to have an opportunity of reecord- 
ing a second-hand description of it. 
Thus Mr. Francis French, a most 
peculiarly uninteresting young yen- 
tleman, sets off to witness the elec- 
tion for Clare, with no conceivable 
motive but to disoblige an old Tory 
uncle, whose property he expected 
to inherit, and whose daughter he 
wanted to marry. Upon the strength 
of this slight connection with the story, 
we are treated to the details of the 
whole Clare election, to Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s addresses to the mob, along with 
several long extracts from Mr. Wyse’s 
book, and an account of this remarkable 
contest which appeared in the New 
Monthly from the pen of Mr. Sheil. 
Willy Moore, another tenant of the 
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Manor, who plays a an subordinate 
part in the story, and whose absence 
indeed, with that of about forty others, 
would improve greatly the plot by 
adding to its distinctness, takes a walk 
from Glenmore, which lay somewhere 
in the county of Carlow or Kildare, to 
Tipperary, to witness the reconcilia- 
tion meetings ; and accordingly we are 
treated again to a long extract from 
Mr. Wyse—a striking but well-known 
passage describing these strange 
scenes—a paraphrase of the same into 
the author’s own words, and a poem of 
Mr. Banim’s to boot ;—all the ex. 
tracts from contemporary authors—not, 
we assure our readers, appended by 
way of note, but crammed bodily into 
the heart of the novel—thereby won- 
drously enlarging its dimensions, and 
helping to expand the meagre story 
which was in the author's imagination 
into the legitimate and old-established 
standard of three volumes, 

Our readers will appreciate the ex- 
tent to which this species of book- 
making has been carried, when we tell 
them that the last 20 pages of the 
second volume are occupied by a cha- 
racter of Dr. Doyle, and the first 30 
of the third by a reprint of one of his 
sermons, of which, however, we must, 
in justice to the memory of that elo- 
quent man, take leave to doubt the 
genuineness. 

Lord Anglesey’s departure on his 
recall by the Duke of Wellington, pre- 
sented another opportunity for the de- 
scription of a scene. Accordingly, 
after a long and tedious account of the 
Duke's letter to Dr. Curtis, and a 
multitude of other events equally con- 
nected with the Manor of Glenmore, 
we find unexpectedly that a farmer from 
Glenmore walked up to Dublin to at- 
tend his Excellency to Kingstown. 
Of course, we have a full, true, and 
particular account of the entire proces- 
sion and the embarkation, followed by 
a disquisition on his conduct when he 
returned to the viceroyalty amid the 
execrations of the very populace who 
then raised their sweet voices in his 
praise. 

Now, we must be permitted to say 
that all this, however appropriate to 
sketches of the times—however inte- 
resting in Mr. Wyse’s history—in a 
novel like the one now before us, is 
pre-eminently out of place. ‘To fill up 
the history of a rustic courtship be- 
tween Johnny O'Rourke and Kitty 
Kelly, of the Manor of Glenmore, 
and the account of the darings of 4 
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rustic desperado in his Ribbon lodge— 
and these from the first are what ought 
to be the pivot of the story—with dis- 
wisitions on the recall of Lord An- 
glesey, the Clare election, and the 
cabinet of the Duke of Wellington, 
is in our mind little short of the ab- 
surd,especially when these disquisitions 
oceupy at least one-half of the books. 

We do not deny that it is possible 
to introduce into a novel public events, 
so as neither to mar the unity nor break 
the interest of the story. But they 
must be introduced in subservience to 
the main design, which, in a novel, is 
to tell us the affairs of individuals, not 
of nations. Political allusions must 
appear necessary to illustrate the story 
—not the story framed as a peg for 
political disquisitions, The proper in- 
terest of a novel is in our concern for 
the fute of the principal characters— 
for the issue of their loves—their escape 
from their dangers—the reward of their 
virtues or the punishment of their 
ctimes. All that does not directly 
conduce to this interest is intolerable. 
Public, historical, or political allusions 
are not forbidden—on the contrary, 
when properly introduced, they increase 
the interest by adding to the veri- 
similitude of the picture—but it is the 
province of genius to place them in their 
proper position, so as to throw into 
stronger relief the principal figures. 
The artist of genius who would under- 
take to represent Pompey would, very 
possibly, place in the back-ground 
some pillar of a temple, pourtrayed 
with historical accuracy. If the author 
of the Manor of Glenmore were the 
painter, he would daub upon the can- 
vass a panorama of ancient Rome. It 
certainly would not be more absurd 
than to make the movements by which 
the emancipation bill was carried a 
part of the romance of the lives of 
John Rourke and Kitty Kelly, for no 
better reason than this, that they lived 
and loved in the remote valley of 
Glenmore, while these movements in 
the great political world were going on. 

We are not sure whether “the mem- 
ber of the Irish bar” has ever read 
Horace’s art of poetry—we do not, 
indeed, charge him with much of a 
classical education—if he had, he ought 
not to have forgotten the hint 


* Fortasse cupressum 
Seis simulare. . 


Sed nunc non erat his locus.” 


Admirable he is, no doubt, as secretary 
to the Glenmore parochial mecting— 
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capital at an effusion against biblieals, 
parsons, and absentees—nay, we do 
not doubt, perfectly acquainted with 
the art of slandering his betters ;—but 
had a friendly critic been near him 
when he penned some of the diatribes 
of these volumes, we suspect he would 
have whispered that however admirable 
these qualifications in their proper place 
—-however useful in the precursor so- 
ciety—however valuable to an aspirant, 
not for the business but the places of 
his profession—the manner in which 
he had exercised them here was not 
exactly appropriate to the character 
of his book. 

Of the story or the plot it is very 
difficult to convey an idea, for there 
is very little that is connected of either. 
John Rourke is in love with Kitty 
Kelly and Kitty Kelly with John 
Rourke. Round their passions the 
interest of the story ought to revolve ; 
but all we can say of them is, that 
Kitty’s father is threatened with eject- 
ment by Mr. Cash, the tyrannical agent 
of the absentee Lord Littleheart, and 
that John borrows money to pay the 
rent, having found his sweetheart crying 
in the garden by moonlight—that Kitty 
is abducted by a gang of Whiteboys 
to be married to a little tailor, and 
restored by her abductors, through 
the intervention of John Dunne, a 
wild and savage outlaw—that while 
John is absent to see the Marquis 
of Anglesey depart, she falls very ill of 
a fever, from which she recovers—and 
that, lastly, the lovers are married—this 
is really all that we can find of the 
history of the lovers in the book. 


There is more of interest in the 
history of Dunne, however improbable 
and wild. The cruelty of Cash in 
ejecting his aged parent makes him 
attempt to murder the agent, from 
which he is prevented by the almost 
miraculous interposition of his priest. 
He is seduced, by the little tailor 
already referred to, to becomea member 
of a secret society, and is, of course, 
engaged in many lawless deeds. The 
most singular part of his history, how- 
ever, is, that he is most romanticall 
attached ¢o a maniac girl (/!) called 
poor Mary, who runs about the country 
singing, in her madness, the most senti- 
mental snatches of extempore songs. 
Between him and this maniac girl— 
how or when she lost her senses does 
not uppear—the most fervent attach- 
ment prevails—with her he attempts 
to forsake his wild mode of life, and 
escape to America, but when actually 
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within sight of the American shore, a 
violent tempest sweeps the vessel back 
to Cork harbour. The fugitives return 
to Glenmore, and conceal themselves 
in a cave—Dunne meets the tailor, 
and, suspecting him of treachery, brings 
him to the place of his concealment, 
when the tailor shoots poor Mary, and 
Dunne dashes out the tailor’s brains 
against the wall—he then discovers in 
the traitor’s pocket the credentials of an 
Orangeman (!/)—takes up his carbine 
and rushes wildly out—falls in with 
Cash and a party of mounted police— 
fires his carbine at Cash—misses him, 
and then charges furiously the entire 
party, whom he very nearly puts to 
the rout with the butt end of his 
carbine, but unfortunately falling, his 
mounted antagonists trample on him 
with their horses, and thus secure him. 
He is indicted for waylaying—pleads 
guilty, and perseveres in his plea, which, 
one would have thought, might have 
dispensed with a trial, but the judge 
impannels a jury, he is tried, found guilty, 
and executed. 

We have abstracted with care all 
that we can find of story amid the 
mass of fiery politics which smother 
it. This little appears, indeed, in our 
abstract, in a connected and intelligible 
form, which few of our readers would 
probably have patience to extract for 
themselves from the mass of rubbish 
by which it is obscured. It will, at 
least, enable them to understand our 
extracts, 

Other characters there are intro- 
duced into the book, but without any 
apparent connexion with what we have 
described as the chief personage of the 
book, There is Parson Cuantall in- 
troduced, apparently for no reason but 
to describe a Church of Ireland clergy- 
man as a tyrant and depraved—for he 
discharges no oue office directly or 
indirectly connected with the tale— 
Squire Pigott, an honest, ignorant, old 
hunting gentleman, of high Protestant 
politics, who probably is introduced to 
soften the picture, by showing that the 
writer can admit some Protestants not 
to be knaves because they are fools— 
Miss Pigott, a biblical young lady, who 
finds out Parson Cantall to be a hypo- 
crite, and partly from this reason, and 
partly in compliment to her lover, Mr. 
French, turns liveral, attends agitation 
meetings in chapels, and allows herself 
to be sprinkled with holy water—this 
same Mr. French himself, of whom we 
have already made honourable mention 
—the priest of the parish, of course the 


very model of a Christian minister. 
whose drink, at station dinners, was A 
TUMBLER OF TOAST AND WATER! !_ 
with one or two association church. 
wardens, secretaries, and such like. 

There is, indeed, one of these cha. 
racters who is entitled to the distinction 
of a special notice. In the very be- 
ginning of the book we are introduced 
to the secretary of a parish meeting, 
whose name is never mentioned, but 
who, throughout, is familiarly desig. 
nated by the endearing appellation of 
“ the Sec.” Weare told that, in January, 
1828, he was “a popular young fy. 
vourite of the parish, an embryo barris. 
ter ;” and it is quite clear throughout 
that this embryo barrister, who made 
radical speeches in 1828, is no other 
than the self-same member of the 
Irish bar who writes radical novels in 
1839. Our readers will derive some 
additional amusement from this comical 
book, by bearing in mind the identity 
of the author. 


The opening scene of the novel is 
one of the simultaneous mectings held 
on that “great day for ould Ireland” 
the 2ist of January, 1828. It was the 
Sabbath-day: the business is com- 
menced by the celebration of mass— 
and here we are treated to some argu- 
ments in proof of transubstantiation— 
then follows the meeting, and the great 
speech of “the Sec. ;” and the evening 
is wound up by a noisy carousal at the 
public-house ; or, as our author ele- 
gantly designates it, a “ Sunday night's 
political soiree at the Sheaf of Wheat” 
—the chapters that record this desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath being crammed 
full of laudations of the deep and de- 
voted piety of the whole proceeding, 
from the mass in the morning to the 
last cup that was quaffed by the stag- 
gering patriot at night. 

We must not, however, forget the 
worthy author’s speech, which he takes 
care to tell us was an excellent one, 
and immensely applauded :— 


«“ The secretary then succinctly ex- 
plained to the meeting, the country’s 
present political position, and the views 
of their leaders in the association—his- 
torically detailed the enactments of the 
penal code, skilfully and emphatically 
dwelt upon the ferocious and crafty 
spirit, that dictated its original object of 
extermination, and still upheld its rem- 
nant of injustice and cruelty ; and aroused, 
by the recital, the natural ardour of the 
peasantry, into glowing aud oftentimes 
fierce indignation. 
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« He next pointed out the: different 
modes of rescuing themselves from op- 
ression; illustrated by apt reasoning the 
safety, the social strength, and attractions 
connected with peaceable and legitimate 
struggles; forcibly expatiated on the 
horrors of civil war, the impracticability 
as well as crime of such mad outbreaks 
as the late rebellion, and added, to their 
yenerated priest’s pastoral injunctions 
against illegal societies, some practical 
instances of the bad working of such 
systems; until with perfect ease he 
brought their minds to distinctly compre- 
hend, and zealously prefer, the moral 
warfare adopted and inculcated by O’Con- 
nell and the Catholic Association, to all 
other methods of redress. The secretary 
was too practical an orator, to neglect 
this moment of fervour, to introduce to 
notice the Catholic rent, which. he truly 
described ‘ as the armour of their political 
success, the agis of defence, and the lance 
of attack ;’ and complimenting them on 
their former instances of patriotism in a 
pecuniary respect, conjured them on every 
such occasion to preserve the character 
they had gained. He next referred to 
their own meeting on that day, as but 
one of the many similar assemblages held 
at the same instant throughout Ireland ; 
gratified their self-complacency, by show- 
ing to them, how powerful even they, 
though but a parish, were in all the ele- 
ments of success, and impressed the con- 
sequence upon their minds, that, ‘ if such 
were the case with their poor selves, how 
omnipotent must not Ireland prove, when 
every such division of her lovely soil, was 
the scene of similar exertions.’ 


“ The speech struck the stranger as 
excellent in sentiment, skilful in its dispo- 
sition of arguments, and practical in ap- 
plication ; but the responses of the pea- 
santry to it, the loud and spirit-stirring 
cheer at the mention of their coming 
freedom; the shrewd replies to the 
speaker’s warning against the conse- 
quences to themselves of insurrection 
and riot; and the vigorous susceptibility 
of moral impressions, when social disorder 
was denounced on higher grounds than 
self-expediency ; but, above all the fre- 
quent anticipation of their young favou- 
rite’s meaning, expressed in their own 
vernacular eloquence, pleased and sur- 
prised him still more.” 


What will our English readers say to 
this genuine specimen of Irish elo- 
quence? Only think of the Catholic 


rent—* the armour of political success, 
the egis of defence, and the lance of 
attack.” The pockets of the good 
people of Glenmore must have been 
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tight buttoned, indeed, if they were not 
opened to such an appeal. 

The first 80 pages of the book are 
occupied by the account of the meet- 
ing and the soiree—from these, how- 
ever, we must make room for one or 
two characters, 

With the description of the old 
priest we do not much quarrel, always 
excepting that most abominable blun- 
der of his drinking “toast and water” 
at a station dinner. Shade of Father 
Prout! toast and water drunk by a 
priest at a station dinner, “ Educated in 
France,” we are told his manners were 
of a more polished order than those of 
the generality of the priesthood who 
have been instructed and ordained in the 
then infant domestic establishments of 
Maynooth and Carlow. No wonder 
the poor people felt the contrast, as- 
sured that, “when he goes, we never 
will have his like again.” Incautious 
and involuntary testimonies like these 
are to be found occasionally scattered 
through these volumes. The ground- 
work of reality appears sometimes 
through the fictions which are built 
upon it. 

It was scarcely fair, however, in our 
author to revive and put in print the 
scandal—we trust the untrue one— 
notwithstanding his asseveration that “it 
was no fiction, but as true as Holy 
Writ”—of the good old priest—about 
a beautiful young lady who fell in love 
with him in France, and followed him 
to Ireland. The sequel of the story 
is still more scandalous. 


««¢ But what happened the young lady,’ 
would inquire the young voices. 

“« ¢ His reverence himself gave her up 
to Bishop O'Keeffe, and he sent her 
home to her own people.’ 

«Fakes an I believe it wasn’t for 
nothing he gave her up: only he did so, 
he'd never be made parish priest without 
ever being curate at all, and that of a fine 
parish like this.” 





Such were the stories our author 
sentimentally assures us, which were 
the common talk of station dinners, in 
his early days. 


‘“* Often in our boyhood, at a station 
dinner, have we heard such remarks as 
the above on the beloved old priest, and 
generally were they concluded by an uni- 
versal call for a bumper to old and young, 
amongst which latter we came in for our 
share, to drink long life and success to his 
reverence, and a happy death when it 
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came; and never was there a glass but 
was religiously drained to the bottom in 
proof of his flock’s love of the liquor de- 
dicated to such honest service.” 


John Glennon is another character 
to whom we must introduce our 
readers. We are favoured with his 
views both of foreign and domestic 
policy : in the foreign department, be- 
ginning with Turkey and ending with 
America :— 


« He was (for instance) no friend to 
the Turks,” (a formidable announcement 
to the Ottoman Porte,) ‘as a family in 
the European system, and would, indeed, 
live and die a sincere hater of the unbe- 
lievers, but that he strongly suspected the 
Russians were plotting against them ; and 
he could not in his conscience well hate 
any people ‘that the brutes who butchered 
the brave Poles, and weren’t men at all, 
but worse than Turks, Jews, or Atheists, 
were scheming against,’ 

« As to Buonaparte, he had almost 
become his political idol, ‘in regard,’ as 
John himself expressed it, ‘that he raised 
the price of the poor man’s grain, and 
gave the Irish farmers the first merry 
life—though a short one—they ever had 
(«thanks for their same misfortunes,’ he 
said, ‘to the Danes and English,’) since 
the days of their own good ould King, 
Brien Boru.’ 

« But then, though he was glad Boney 
wiped his feet on the kings of Europe, 
he confessed he could not expect luck, 
and have imprisoned the Pope; and ge- 
nerally concluded his remarks on this 
historic personage, by instancing his run- 
away from Moscow, his captivity in 
Elba, and harsh exile and death in St. 
Helena, as ‘ the just judgment of Heaven 
for his impious conduct to the head of the 
true church.’ 

“For the French people, though a 
great nation in the map of European 
policy, John Glennon entertained no 
affection, because, as he said, ‘ they were 
all for flash, and seriously fond of nothing 
—not having any grah for even the ould 
faith—and in their bloody rows and revo- 
lutions making gods and goddesses of 
themselves and their notions;’ and he 
lost no opportunity of assuring all his 
gossiping acquaintance, that ‘it was Al- 
mighty Providence itself, that, in the 
Atlantic storms, twice prevented their 
successful landing in Ireland; and that, 
much as he hated English oppressors, he 
felt that it was better for their country 


to bear with ‘the devil they knew, than 
the devil they did not know.’” 


His opinion of the Spaniards may, 


purhaps, be an object of interest to our 
readers :— 


“Of the Spaniards Jolin Glennon 
used frequently remark, they were a ver 
stedfast people, and near akin to the Irish ; 
and, though he confessed they had many 
failings, being very jealous, and thinking 
nothing (by all accounts) of stabbing a 
man with a short knife,” (we trust their 
Irish kindred does not consist in this,) 
“ he yet liked them better than most other 
nations—but, above all in Europe, he 
reverenced the Poles, and used frequently 
suffer a species of pleasing melancholy in 
comparing the calamities endured, and 
sacrifices cheerfully borne, by the Polish 
and Irish people for their country and 
religion. 

“ Of late years, indeed, John had be- 
come a most enthusiastic admirer of 
American policy, having a great many 
blood-relations settled in its broad realms 
now, and doing well too; and from whom 
he frequently received long letters in 
praise of the country and the people; and 
being thus somewhat dashed in his opi- 
nion ‘of the best of the ould European 
systems, even in the real Christian times, 
before the plundering reformation,’ as he 
said; always in his discourses reveren- 
tially surmised * that the God of justice, 
foreseeing man’s iniquity, had directly 
caused a discovery through one Americus 
Vesputius, and the great navigator, 
Christopher Columbus, of that truly new 
world; because that, when the people 
were not allowed to live innocently, after 
their own ancient ways, in their own 
native countries, they might there have a 
place to flee to, to be quiet and content 
among themselves; and adore their Re« 
deemer according to the manner they 
sincerely believed to be right.’ ” 


John Glennon, we ought to have 
said, was parish churchwarden for the 
association—a kind of patriarch of se- 
dition in his parish, and an oracle 
among his brother peasants. Where 


he picked up his knowledge of foreign 
politics we are not told. 


« But it wasin domestic politics Glen- 
non especially shone. With the many 
revolts, from the reign of Henry II to 
the rebellion, he was intimately conver- 
sant, and could accurately depict, from 
either historic knowledge of the past, or 
self-experience of ninety-eight (for he was 
out in that year), the most prominent 
characters of the opposing parties in each 
intestine strife. He, indeed, generally 
commenced his historic lore with the 
Irish religious feuds of the Elizabethan 
age; and painting Shane O’Nial and his 
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lasses as the first and chief mili- 
tant heroes of the faith ; eloquently carried 
on the narrative of sectarian dissensions to 
the very day he chanced to be discoursing 
on, Curry’s History of the Civil Wars, 
and similar records, were, in fact, as fa- 
miliar to his mind, as was the Litany of 
Saints. ‘ 

Under this head of domestic politics, 
he, however, markedly confined his dis- 
cussions to Ireland alone ; frequently re- 
marking ‘ that as up to that year, 1828, 
we had never received any good, but 
much of injury, from England; he was 
bound in conscience to consider it as an 
enemy's country.’ Glennon accordingly 
took little notice of even his own dear 
Ireland’s history, from the period of the 
union; and should allusion be made in 
his presence to the many brilliant achieve- 
ments of her soldiers, during the late 
continental wars, it was instantly evident 
to any observer, that a deeply seated dis- 
like to the dominant country had long 
taken possession of his breast. During 
these, and like eulogies on his country- 
men, he was either cold and unelated, or 
often contemptuously remarked, that 
‘such feats were not cause for pride, but 
regret,’ that he grieved to say, ‘ the noble 
wolf-dog of Ireland was but acting jackall 
to the lion of England, hunting down 
prey for an insatiate beast, that returned 
growls instead of thanks, and distrust in- 
stead of gratitude. ° ° ° . 

«“ He could, in the twinkling of an eye, 
distinguish the most ancient church of 
Protestantism from the ecclesiastical 
buildings of « tre ould faith ;’ give the 
respective dates of the foundation, and 
the founders’ names ; or even discern ‘the 
very points,’ where, as he said, ‘ Vene- 
rable Catholic cathedrals and charitable 
monasteries, were impiously patched and 
darned with the decaying stone and mor- 
tar of heresy.” Glennon was also inti- 
mately acquainted with the local tradi- 
tions of numerous counties; could show 
the very boundary ‘ where, for centuries, 
the English language could never get 
acrass into the county of Kilkenny ;’ the 
very fields wherein the English of the 
pale, and the Irish fought; the streams 
in which the multitude on both sides 
commingled their blood, and those reli- 


giously preserved footsteps of the most 
brave opposing chiefs, which, in past 
times, were vigorously impressed on the 


green sward in the nervous gripe of vic- 
tory or death. 


“ He also knew the mearings of some of 
the best confiscated estates in Ireland, and 
used frequently boast that, ‘after all the 
changes and chances of time, John Glen- 
non could, if he liked, lay his hand on 
three or four conacre holders, that owned 
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fine broad lands, according to the just 
laws of descent, but that he thought it 
better not to turn the poor creatures’ 
heads, by giving them an insight to their 
rights.’ ” 


Perhaps, upon the whole, this pic- 
ture of John Glennon is not over- 
charged. If John Glennon be still 
alive—with all his sympathies for the 
assassin Spaniards—his intense hatred 
of England’s glory and greatness—his 
detestation of the heretic stone and 
mortar, sacrilegiously added to the an- 
cient shrines—his admiration of Shane 
O’Nial and his Gallowglasses, which 
struggles he sees still continued, the 
same contest still existing :— 


* Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son,’ 


and last, not least, his knowledge of the 
mearings of the confiscated estates— 
we doubt not that he has proved a most 
valuable master of the Glenmore na- 
tional school. 


It may not, perhaps, be amiss to 
pause and observe that John Glennon 
is the impersonation of the views and 
objects of the great mass of the Popish 
population of Ireland, drawn by one of 
themselves. The writer of this sketch 
is no Orange calumniator of his coun- 
try: he evidently has never been 
spoiled by association with either the 
aristccracy or the gentry of the coun- 
try. Educated amid station dinners— 
the secretary to one of the simultaneous 
meetings, and pushed forward by dint 
of the fame which he acquired as an 
agitation orator, like many others of 
his class, to the profession of the bar— 
the enemy of every thing Protestant, 
and the adulator of Mr. O’Connell : 
this is the man who draws this sketch 
of the poetry of his cause—of the 
wrongs which the people feel. What 
we ask seriously is to remove this 
wrong, but the restoration to Popery 
of all that has been taken from her ? 
the re-establishment of that church in 
her ancient power—the returning of 
their “rights” to the just claimants, 
We say not that it is impossible to in- 
vest such an attempt with much both 
of poetry and interest—we can well 
understand, and readily forgive the 
illusions which have made it the dream 
of the peasant’s ambition ; but let it 
be remembered when we hear of the 


people's enthusiasm in the cause of old 
Ireland what that cause really is. 


But it is time for us to deal with 
some of the odd caricatures which are 
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presented to us as delineations of the 
state of Ireland. Lord Littleheart, the 
absentee landlord, is a desperate profli- 
gate ; and accordingly his agent, Mr. 
Cash, by way of pleasing him, acts the 
hypocrite, by professing to ve a strict 
religionist, a biblical, and an evangeli- 
cal!! and the profligate landlord pre- 
sents a Mr. Cantall, also a hypocrite 
of the same class, to the living!! 

We need not say to any one ac- 
quainted with Irish society what utter 
ignorance is here exhibited even of the 
follies and weaknesses of the classes he 
professes to satirize. What will our 
readers say to the following letters, at- 
tributed to Lord Littleheart ?— 


« To take the incumbent’s character 
from the patron’s pen, as in the letter 
written, on that oceasion, to the bishop, 
he delineated it—* Mr. Cantall would, 
he was confident, meet his lordship’s ap- 
proval, as from Mr, Cash’s and other re- 
spectable gentlemen's reports of him, he 
would prove a thorn in the sides of the 
Papists of that disaffected parish.’ 

« The same post which brought the 
nomination of Mr. Cantall, had aiso con- 
veyed an authority to Mr. Cush to give 
that donation to the Kildare-street school, 
about which he had written to him, ‘as 
he was glad to learn from his letter, and 
other sources of credit, that it was ex- 
pected such institutions would greatly 
alienate the growing generation from the 
Romish priests, which result, he was sure, 
would be highly favourable to the plea- 
sures and power of the gentry of the 
country.’ ” 


It is impossible to deal seriously 
with the writer, who is so ludicrously 
ignorant of human nature as to suppose 
that such letters could pass under such 
circumstances, even supposing the 
writers and receivers to be all that he 
describes them. 

We ought not, however, to forget to 
add that the horse-racing,and gambling, 
aud profligate absentee was much more 
likely to be an emancipationist and a 
liberal, than a biblical. Such is the 
term applied in these volumes to those 
who attempt to diffuse the Word of 
God, among the people. 

Mr. Cash, the agent, is represented 
as watching every opportunity to eject 
tenants from the estate—not because 
he wishes to put others in their place, 
but simply for the pleasure of dispos- 
sessing them. To judge by the ac- 
counts before us, the agent must have 
hated the sight of a human being, or a 
human habitation on the estate. The 
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instant a lease fell, the tenant is turned 
adrift ; no mater how rich, how improv. 
ing, how regular in his payment—out 
he goes. The police and the agent 
drive every tenant from his holding, 
and pull down every house: the pie. 
ture would be nothing without this, 
One man asks in vain for half an hour 
for his father to die ; another the same 
time, for his wife to bring forth a son 
but in vain—out they must go, across 
the mearing ditches; and while the 
agent and the police pull down their 
houses, the old man dies in the ditch 
and the young woman is delivered in 
the road, while the crowd amuse them. 
selves pelting the agent with stones, 

Now, all this is very piteous; it 
fully justifies the eloquent pathos in 
which our author deplores the removal 
of goats’ kids and pigs from the place 
that knew them, but never would know 
them any more for ever ; but surely, 
there is no creature living, except he 
deserves to be classed with these most 
pathetic animals, who will believe it 
true. Power is abused in Ireland as 
elsewhere, and we can assure our au- 
thor, we would enjoy as heartily as 
any one, a real and natural exposure 
of the oppressions to which our pea- 
santry are, in too many instances, sub- 
ject, no matter from what quarter they 
proceed ; but cruelties are never perpe- 
trated without an object, and when we 
hear of Mr. Cash setting out on a mis- 
sion, for which no better motive is as- 
signed, than merely to keep up an agi- 
tator’s beau ideal of a Protestant agent, 
by pulling down houses, and ejecting 
on the road, men in death, and women 
in travail, no sympathies are stirred 
within us but those of laughter. 

But in justice to “ the eloquent sec.,” 
we must quote the beautiful pathos of 
the pigs :— 


** Soon, and the richest among ‘them 
would have no cow, nor would the goat 
stand on the poor man’s floor to be milk- 
ed, while the children playfully plucked 
her beard, and she, pretending to hora 
their laughing, well-known faces, gam- 
bolled with them. No more would the 
young kid, with its playful frolics, glad- 
den the whole family; its sport, a type of 
the joy which the fountains of sweet 
milk, that came with its being, brought 
to its young master playmates. No longer 
would even the pig, ‘ the real gentleman 
of the house,’ run Lome grunting for his 
share, boldly smell, and knock about the 
pots, and little furniture, or earnestly 
pull the mistress by the gown, and raise 
its snout, in angry expostulation, for his 








. 
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ights, as if conscious "twas himself paid 
up the hanging gale, lessened the arrears, 
and kept the roof above the heads of all.” 


It isa pity our lawyer has thrown 
away so much eloquence here. This 
assage would make his fortune at a 
Precursors’ meeting, Or arguing an 
ejectment before the bench. , 
Perhaps, the most amusing scene in 

the entire book, because that which 
most displays the ignorance of the wri- 
ter, is a dinner-scene at Squire Pigott’s, 
at which, in the presence of several 
officers, Mr. Cantall and a large 
party, Miss Pigott, the Squire’s daugh- 
ter, a beautiful and amiable young lady, 
though a biblical, takes up the atten- 
tion of the entire party, by a long lec- 
ture to Mr. Cash, on his cruelty in the 
ejectment. This rather disconcerts that 
gentleman, and which of us would not 
be rather disconcerted by a tart lec- 
ture of at least ten minutes’ uninter- 
rupted duration, from our hostess’ 
daughter, at a dinner-table, especially 
when she winds it up by several texts 
of scripture from the Douay Bible !! 
which conduct, on her part, excites the 
admiration of ali the English officers 
present. We are absolutely tempted 
to extract her speeches ; they will illus- 
trate our autlor’s notion of society, 
which, after all, he can scarcely have 
picked up at the station dinners of his 
boyhood. A young lady who would; 
on these occasions, so far forget her- 
self as to imitate Miss Pigott, would, 
we venture to say, be brought to her 
senses very unceremoniously, We are 
very sure there would be more genuine 
politeness than that shown by the ami- 
able and elegant Mr. French :— 


«¢]T fear I cannot remain a fellow-dis- 
ciple of yours, Mr. Cash, if you continue 
so unmerciful in your acts and senti- 
ments,’ somewhat agitatedly remarked the 
heretofore silent, but attentive Miss Pi- 
gott. 

“¢Oh! shame, Fanny, to be so dis- 
courteous and severe,’ says her mother, 
as the unwonted blush of confusion spread 
over Mr. Cash’s features, at this unex- 
pected attack from such a source. 

“She seems to have struck more 
pointedly than others could; at least the 
blood has followed the wound,’ says Fran- 
cis French, encouraged by the boldness of 
his cousin’s remarks; and, indeed, glad 
to avail himself of the opportunity to con- 
tinue the mortification of Mr. Cash. 

“<1 but meant, mamma, that as Mr. 
Cash was labouring with myself and 
others,—or, in truth, with Mr. Cantal], 


rather directing our efforts to convert the 
peasantry from their errors to the true 
doctrines of the Scripture,—he should 
also manifest, by his acts, the spirit of the 
Gospel, and prove his belief, with the 
Apostle Matthew, when he beautifully 
teaches, ‘ Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy. 


“ There was still a slight flush in Miss 
Pigott’s face, as she thus spoke; and the 
tones of her voice, as though she strug- 
gled between a sense of duty and natural 
timidity, trembled in the utterance. The 
English officer looked somewhat sur- 
prised, as the young fair one quoted 
Scripture ; still could not but admire the 
enthusiasm of soul, which the lit-up coun- 
tenance and disconcerted features of the 
maid fully revealed. The eyes of Mr. 
Cash met those of Mr. Cantal], and an 
expression of painful embarrassment was 
evident in both. 

« The latter then turning to Miss Pi- 
gott, said, ‘ Our friend did not mean, as 
you have (interpreted, Miss Fanny, 
cruelty tothe poor, as acting of them- 
selves, but in their character of agents, in 
the hands of malignant and designing po- 
pish men.’ 

«Such is too nice a distinction for the 
spirit of Christian mercy, enlightened but 
by our finite understandings, for me to 
attend to, sir,’ said Miss Pigott; «I can- 
not tell whether our poor fellow-creatures 
are agents in the hands of others, or not; 
but I know our. Saviour has inculcated 
charity to all, even to our foes ;—as when, 
in the twelfth chapter to the Romans, 
speaking through Paul, he simply says, 
* If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he 
thirst, give him to drink,’ ” 

*“¢You would not, then, turn out on 
the road those poor who dissent from you, 
in religious belief, cousin?’ said Francis 

French, 

«“¢ I never knew any one who could 
think of advocating that doctrine, Mr. 
French,’ said Mr. Cash, mustering up 
courage to meet the perceived onset on 
himself ; ‘but Miss Pigott’s good sense, 
and moral perception, and Scriptural 
knowledge, also, teach her to know, that 
you should ‘give unto Cesar the things 
that are Casar’s ;’ or, to apply the text to 
what I perceive, Mr, French, you labour 
to disclose,—that when a lease expires, 
tis only right that the agent of a land- 
Jord should take care that his employer 
be not wronged by a bad tenantry.’ 

«“* He should certainly see that his 
employer be not wronged,’ said Miss Pi- 
gott; ‘but unless that agent is to become 
the more than officious tool of his land- 
lord’s vices, he should not be the ambi- 
tious inflictor of every cruelty towards 
the tenants, that the law and other cir- 
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eumstances enable him to execute. In 
my opinion, if a man of moral under- 
standing, much more one of Scriptural 
love, were commanded by any employer 
to execute such vile deeds, he would fling 
up the situation at once, as directly in- 
compatible with the preservation of com- 
mon humanity.’ 


*“«Oh! yes, sir,’ said Miss Pigott ; 
‘and as the people became enlightened, 
and we recommended ourselves to their 
love, by charity and goodwill, surely there 
would be more hope also for the diffusion 
of Scriptural purity, and removal of su- 
perstitious error, than now, when, unfor- 
tunately, too many of our rank are known 
but to the poor peasant as bitter sectaries, 
or oppressive politicians. But Mr.Cash,’ 
she continued, ‘ speaks of a tenantry 
wronging his employer. I would ask 
him in sincerity to answer, is it not his 
employer, who, in the case of the tenants 
to whom my father alluded, that ever re- 
gardless of the duties of his station, has 
deeply injured and neglected them? Aud 
also to answer this second question; that 
though unfortunately his employer does 
not, like Lord Headley, (of whose virtues 
I have heard), encourage him, as his agent, 
to similar acts, still is he not empowered 
to manage as he thinks best, his young 
lordship’s estates, and, if so, ought he 
not to use the discretion entrusted to 
him, on the side of mercy ?’” 


«¢I should have great pleasure in an- 
swering Miss Pigott’s questions, if I did 
not correctly refer them to your misrepre- 
sentations, Mr. French,’ sourly answered 
Mr. Cash. 

« « Be not deceived, Mr. Cash, by im- 
puting to Francis any such offence. He 
is incapable of injustice to you or any 
other. He did certainly request of me, 
to intercede with you, in mercy to the 
wretched poor of the hill's-side ;—I did 
so, was confident of success; and when 
I failed, do now acknowledge, I felt most 
bitterly disappointed. J thought you im- 
bued with the precepts of the gospel, and 
accordingly wrote to you in the language 
of Paul to the Corinthians, inculcations 
which should ever be present to the minds 
of the rich, in relation to the poor, but 
more particularly present to absentees, in 
respect to their impoverished tenants.— 
You may remember, I forewarned you 
not to be surprised at my texts, for thal 
they were extracted from the Douay ver- 
sion of the Kildare-Street Society. ‘In 
this present time, let your abundance 
supply their wants, that their abundance 
also may supply your wants, that there 
may be an equality ;'—and also, in the 
tender sentiments of Matthew; ‘I have 
compassion on the multitude; I will not 


send them away fasting, lest they faint on 
the way.’ And, as in my last scriptural 
conversation with you and Mr, Cantal] 
I heard you both particularly appreciate 
the Epistle of James, I extracted the 
fourteenth and following verses, which 
like the mild reasonings of angels, softly 
appeal to all Christians: «What shall it 
profit my brethren, if a man say he hath 
faith, and hath not works; shall faith be 
able to save him? And if a brother or 
sister be naked, and want daily food, and 
one of you say to them, Go in peace, be 
you warmed, and filled, yet give them 
not these things that are necessary for the 
body, what shall it profit? Even so, 
faith, if it hath not works, is dead in it. 
self,’ ” 


We have said that occasional testi. 
monies to truth are scattered through 
these volumes, The agitation of the 
emancipation question in Glenmore is 
speedily followed by the introduction 
of the Rockite or Ribbon system, and 
here, indeed, for the first time in these 
volumes, we must, with materials which 
might, in other hands, have been work- 
ed up to effect, but in those of our au- 
thor, are altogether thrown away. 

The abduction of Kitty Kelly is the 
worst managed incident in the book. 
Like the demolitions of Cash—indeed 
like almost all the actions recorded in 
these volumes it is introduced without 
any probable motive whatever. The 
disguised Orangeman, the tailor, is the 
instigator ; and Dunne, coming among 
his rockite associates, manages to pro- 
cure her release. Yet, through the 
entire account, not a single passion is 
pourtrayed upon the page which sug- 
gests a motive for the abduction or her 
release. While nothing can be more 
tame and unreal than the account of 
the actual carrying away. A message 
that the curate wanted to see her 
brought her from her home after dusk. 


“She had now advanced more than 
half-way to her destination, and unerringly 
stepping on the stones, which afforded a 
dry passage across the ford, stood safely 
on the other side of the little river. The 
dwarfen beech which overhung the s'ream, 
were there thickly intermingled with some 
hazel copsewood, and deep brakes of 
briars, that extended several yards into 
the field she had now entered. Cau- 
tiously Kitty proceeded past their denser 
gloom, and had just attained the open 
space, when suddenly, she was vi0- 
lently seized by two powerfully athletic 
men. A piercing scream broke from 
her—the image of Johnny Rourke, with 
an instant hope of his relief, flashed 
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her mind, and for the moment she 
weakly struggled with her savage way- 
layers ; but one of them, placing his 
hands upon her mouth, soon stifled her 
cries for help, while the other rudely 
and tightly bound a large coarse handker- 
chief across her eyes. Terrified with 
dread, Kitty, were she even unprevented, 
had now wholly lost the power to scream, 
and would have fallen to the earth, were 
it not that the ruffians held her up erect, 
while they the more securely gagged and 
blindfolded their fear-stricken unresisting 
victim. Insensible, she was placed upon 
ahorse, which stood bridled at hand, and 
one of her assailants actively springing to 
its unsaddled back, with one arm encircled 
her form, which, placed as in side-saddle 
position, he tightly held unto himself, and 
and with the other directing the vicious 
garran he rode, into the channel of the 
valley’s stream, furiously galloped up its 
shallow current towards the ascent of the 
hill, His accomplice took another route ; 
but, before long, both again met upon 
the road which led into the collieries 
—quickly leaving which, however, they 
took an uneven hilly pathway across the 
country, and in the direction of moun- 
tains that had often before afforded refuge 
amid their solitudes to daring marauders 
like themselves. 


“If even the unovrepossessed of heart 
may justly be imagined so to feel, with 
how much more of alarm and agony must 
not Kitty Kelly, who, from her early 
childhood,” had confidently placed her 
hopes of happiness on Johnny Rourke, 
have then regarded the likelihood of such 
an event. And so, when awakened from 
insensibility to consciousness, a sense of 
almost madness and despair rushed upon 
her mind. They had traversed a large 
range of mountain-ground, before Kitty 
recovered from the stupor into which 
terror had thrown her ; but even then she 
knew not in what locality she was, for 
the blindfolding handkerchief was still 
tightly bound across her eyes. In the 
hope of any fate rather than the horrors 
anticipated, she attempted to fling herself 
from off the horse ; but the power of 
her detainer was toovigilant and vigorous ; 
and, pressed back again upon his breast, 
she unavailinglly struggled and wailed in 
hysterical agony... The principal's accom- 
plice was at the horse's side in an instant, 
to assist his comrade ; and poor Kitty 
despairingly perceived that, overpowered 
and lost, all resource was taken from 
her. The hope, too, of any aid from 
Johnny Rourke or her brother Pat, had 
wholly deserted her; and, if possible, 
she was but still the more agonised in 
mind, by the boding dread of some danger 
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to them, connected with the forcible ab- 
duction of herself. On galloped, how- 
ever, the goaded garran that bore her, 
and chucklingly and malignantly broke 
on the stillness of the night the jeering 
condolings of the savage ruffian, who then 
claspingly held her. Our readers may 
possibly conceive—but we are quite in- 
adequate to convey—the depth and extent 
of her overwhelming misery.” 


And this is all we hear of her until 
some chapters on we find her released 
from her confinement in an old poteen 
still-house by Dunne. 

So much for an abduction—the most 
thrilling perhaps of all the incidents 
that could be furnished from the ro- 
mance of Irish crime. 

The author, indeed, as if conscious 
that even with the aid of the abduc- 
tion, the loves of his hero and heroine 
would, after all, be but a very tame 
affair, attempts towards the close of his 
work to throw something of romance 
into his pages by the loves of Dunne 
and poor Mary. 

Poor Mary is introduced to us as a 
maniac ; the first time we meet her is, 
when Johnny Rourke is looking for the 
abducted Kitty Kelly—in ‘the moon- 
light he mistakes her for the object of 
his search. 


“The features, in which he had ima- 
gined similitudes to Kitty Kelly’s, bore 
none. ‘The present girl’s were sharply 
chisselled, and delicate in the outline ; her 
cheeks were attenuated and worn,—and 
from her sunken but brilliantly dark eyes, 
there broke forth frequent gleams of wild- 
ness and of misery. Unlike, in each and 
every respect, as possibly could be, to the 
rounded bloom of cheek, the bright blue 
eye, and the composed meekness of beauty, 
that characterized his poor Kitty’s coun- 
tenance. Under other circumstances, 
Jobnay Rourke might have wondered at, 
or sought a clue to, his self-delusion; but 
the wretchedness of despondency, or the 
anguish of despair, were then too strong 
upon his mind, for the admission of any 
such curious canvassings. Still, unobser- 
vant of Rourke, the strange female ad- 
vanced towards him. A short tattered 
cloak, and which, as is oft the habit with 
Trish peasant girls, she, on Rourke’s first 
view, wore covering her head, was now 
removed by her to its more apposite posi- 
tion, upon the shoulders. Her dark hair, 
glossy in the moonligkt, was blown back 
from her temples, wavingly in the air ; her 
features were pale, and now raised towards 
heaven,—and from them all came that sad, 
but interestly-spiritual, expression, which 


is the soul’s reflection of suffering and de- 
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votedness. Discoursing to herself, as 
‘would appear by their irregular cadences, 
some melancholy, and incoherent rhymes, 
or perhaps, the broken ballads of her 
childhood’s memory, she appeared, in her 
rapt musings, and snatches of song, as one 
sorrowfully deranged. Suddenly, and 
again stopping, she mournfully and beau- 
tifully sung— 


*** On the mountain, in the valley, 
Everywhere his spirit’s with me,— 
In the air, or in the cave, 
In the light orin the gloom, 
*Neath the sun, or neath the moon, 
On the scaffold,in the tomb, 
He is one I'd die to save,’ 


« She ceased, and remained gazing on 
the heavens. Affected by her wo-begone 
look, and struck with some strong syme 
pathy, Rourke, nothwithstanding his own 
grief, stood intently regarding her. Still, 
unconscious of being observed, she again, 
lamentingly, warbled forth— 


“ «Never, true maid, never, lover, 
Yet were happy upon earth ; 
Sorrow’s dismal stars do lower 
On the moments of, their birth.’ 


“ Ceasing, the tears streamed down her 
wan cheeks, when, as suddenly, and a 
smile I'ghting up her eyes, she rapturously 
and thrillingly sung ina different rhythm— 


“¢ Twinkle, twinkle, prettiest star, 
I once was merry as you are, 
And never dreamt your dancing ray 
Would light me on misfortune’s way. 


“«Oh! could my love but happy be 
Once more, poor I were bright as thee; 
And like a sweet and playful child, 
Again were gay, again were wild.’ 


« Concluding, she now laughed and 
cried in her own extacy, and hurried on. 
Rourke yet stood still, hesitating whether 
to accost, or let pass, in silence, the poor 
sense-bereft creature, as he deemed her. 
In hope, however, that she might give 
him some information respecting Kitty, 
he, as mildly as possible, called out after 
her, ‘Stop, and God save you, my poor 

irl |’ 

“Startled, she half screamed, and, 
turning round, stared wildly on him. 
Even the deprived of reason, retain, how- 
ever, a quick perception of kindness ; and, 
as Rourke, unaffectedly looking pity on 
her, enquired did she know of such a per- 
son as Kitty Kelly, or chance to have met 
any stray maiden on her way, the poor 
stranger soon grew becalmed and soothed. 
She, however, afforded him no clue to the 
discovery of her whom he sought. His 
inquiries were answered but by outbreaks 
of wild rhyme. Still, there were words 
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of solace, and good omen in some thin 
she said. Turning round, as she agilel 
bounded away, and assuming the a 
expressive gestures, she, with appropriate 
action, sung— 


“* When the kind maiden’s loved 
By the youth that is mild, 
Both happy should be 
As the summer-day’s chil4, 
That basks in the sunshine around.’ 


“Then fear not, young man, for thy love; 


Tothe ark, o’er the waters, came back the 
poor dove ; 


So, thy peace and joy 
Though misfortunes annoy 
A God to protect thee’s above,’ 


“Saluting him with a graceful, but 
somewhat theatric farewell, and tossing 
her head and arms wildly in the air, she 
ran to the summit of the hill. Supersti- 
tiously affected by the subject-matter of 
her last rhyme, he as hurriedly pursued, 
Turning suddenly, and assuming an im. 
pressive, earnest air, she piteously ex- 
claimed, ‘ Follow me not—Molest not the 
poor wanderer.’ Repressed in his haste, 
he disconcerted stood. 

“¢ And do you know nothing of Kitty 
—of her I seek ?’ he at length, and fal. 
teringly uttered.” 

* « Nothing.’ 

“** And who are you, my poor girl, or 
where do you live ?’ 

“Tm nobody—poor nobody,’ she res 
plied. 

“« Have you no father?’ 

*¢¢T never had.’ 

**¢ No mother?’ 

“ ¢T never had.’ 

** © No fricnds ?” 

“ Silently, but eloquently, she pointed 
to above. 

*** And where is your home ?’ 

“«¢ My home !’ 

“« The bereft creature paused for a few 
moments, as though wrapt in reverie, when 
suddenly she sweetly sang forth :— 


*** My home’s on the heath, 
And my home’s mid the fern, 
My home’s in the brake, 
And my home’s in the dell; 
With the birds of the air 
My singing | share ; 
And where wild fox and hare 
Have their cover and lair, 
There, there, does “* Poor Mary dwell,” 


**Ceasing, she precipitately ran down 
the declivity of the hill, and left Rourke 
to himself, still unalleviated of his grief. 
Supposing her to be a fugitive from some 
asylum for the mad, he at any other period, 
would have been so interested in her 
safety, as to have followed, with the pur- 
pose of providing her with sustenance and 
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shelter. But, increased dread and anxiety 
for Kitty, still more than ever, absorbed 
all his soul.” 


This girl is Dunne’s lady love; it 
appears that she had long been wander- 
ing about the manor of Glenmore ; 
but in no one instance where she ap- 
pears does any one know who she is. 
As our readers might guess, Protestant 

ersecution has something to do with 
oe history :— 


“Her early life, as it appeared, was 
almost as singular as its unhappy close. 
In infancy, a poor foundling child, she 
had been sent out for nursing from the 
Hospital in Dublin. As it occurred, the 
locality chosen for her was within a parish 
not very distant from the Manor. She 
was reared there by an humble peasant 
woman, until she reached well nigh her 
fifteenth year. From her earliest child- 
hood, she betrayed symptoms of a roman- 
tic temperament, She was ever of a 
sweetly mild and engaging but strikingly 
fanciful nature. Scarcely did she more 
than indistinctly prattle, when she loved 
to deck her hair with the wild flowers of 
the fields, and listen to the melodivus 
voices of the singing-birds. The poor 
nurse soon loved her as of her own veins ; 
or, at least, her sportive innocence, amia- 
bility, and prettiness, had so engaged her 
affections, that she could never think with- 
out much pain of at all parting with her. 
* Poor Mary’ grew daily into more beau- 
teous promise: she seemed not, indeed, 
as of the peasant race; and, from the 
mystery of her birth, and from the marked 
delicacy of her form and features, the 
fondly speculating nurse, while she pitied 
her as a poor child of sin, yet indulged 
in the belief that she was the secret off- 
spring of some erring mother, who feared 
to sacrifice rank and the world’s esteem, in 
acknowledging a child of shame. The 
imagination, too, that her adopted child 
would yet—in some moment of natural 
remorse on the frail mother’s part, or reli- 
gicus superiority to human esteem—be 
sought out by her, and raised up from its 
lowly lot, oft filled the affectionate poor 
woman with a pleasing hope. ‘ Poor 
Mary’ had thus lived with her peasant 
mother, unclaimed by any one, until her 
fifteenth year. She had been brought up 
a Roman Catholic. The class, too, in 
which she learned her catechism at 
chapel, was teught by a talented and 
somewhat romantic young lady, who, 
struck with the appearance and dispo- 
sition of the poor foundling, paid her, 
from the first, more than ordinary atten- 
tion; and, at last, made her, in a great 
measure, her own attendant and compa- 
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nion. From this lady, she derived not 
only the knowledge of her catechism and 
other religious instruction, but also what- 
ever immethodical and fanciful acquaint. 
ance she possessed, with songs and poetry, 
*‘ Poor Mary’ was then happy as the day 
was long ; and, like a pure spirit, lived in 
the little world of her own bright fancies. 
But when the mania of bigotry and bibli- 
cism had fully arrived, and every effort to 
proselytize or Protestantize the populace 
was put in requisition, in order to swell 
the amount of the newly converted, the 
many poor, and therefore neglected found- 
lings, scattered through the country, were 
called in by the institution, and generally 
taken by force from the homes they loved 
as native, and from their maternally be- 
loved nurses, by the crusading parish 
Parsons, 

*** Poor Mary” shared the common fate. 
Grief, confinement, and the pain of per- 
secution, first unsettled her frail and un- 
enduring reason. After two years’ misery, 
and by a desperately perilous attempt, she 
escaped her house of bondage; but re- 
turning, found her nurse was dead, 
and her young lady patroness married, 
and living far distant. On discovery of 
her escape, she was traced in her flight, 
and very narrowly eluded the search of 
her pursuers, She then fled into the hills 
and desert places, but was still hunted by 
many parochial underlings of the proselyte- 
JSorcing minister. It was when thus op- 
pressed with toil, fatigue, and wretched- 
ness, that chance threw her into the way 
of Dunne, then yet a noviciate in crime, 
in daring and desperateness. He saved 
her from the discovery and grasp of her 
abhorred enemies; and what kind offices 
he could render in distress, were offered 
with his prompt and resolute ability. 
Thence first sprung the devotedness ‘ Poor 
Mary’ ever afterwards cherished to Dunne. 
She was, indeed, well nigh confounded in 
her reason at the time; but yet from that 
moment she loved him with all the rap- 
ture and gratitude of a fervent heart; and 
when she discovered the insatiate passion 
of his sinful revenge, she fled him not, as 
though he were an unworthy monster, 
but in the self sacrificing spirit of her na- 
ture, she laboured on for his regeneracy, 
until she utterly lost her senses, in the vain 
endeavour to retrieve him unto peace or 
good.” 


We quote this passage to show how 
daringly our author sets all probability 
and possibility at defiance in his one 
darling object of calumniating every 


thing Protestant. The nurses of the 
foundling hospital were, we believe, 
always exclusively Protestant ; but at 
all events they kept the foundlings 
2a 
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only during the years of tender in- 
fancy ; the children were returned to 
the institution before they could, by 
possibility, learn any religion, and 
strictly educated as Protestants. The 
monstrous fabrication, therefore, about 
crusading parsons, and the children 
torn from their adopted mothers, has 
not even the remotest particle of truth 
to rest on. But faction mingles with 
all that this writer conceives ; the ma- 
lignity of its spirit stalks with him even 
on his modnlight rambles in the pure 
aud blessed softness of a lovely night. 
And his sickly sentimentality cannot 
conjure up the image of a song-sing- 
ing idiot, but his odious party-spirit 
must make her the victim of Protestant 
oppression. But a fiction so monstrous 
as that of a foundling girl of fifteen, 
brought up a Roman Catholic,—then 
taken away by force, where no law could 
have compelled her to go,—kept in du- 
rance vile for two years ; and at the full 
grown maturity of seventeen escaping 
trom the Foundling Hospital half mad,— 
Siying into the trackless hills and deserts, 
hunted by the underlings of a cler- 
gyman, and then forming a connection 
with a ribbonman, under the influence 
of which she goes altogether mad, and 
turns out a second Ophelia on our 
hands, with her snatches of songs—a 
fiction so monstrous as this we did not 
believe it to be within the combined 
power of falsehood and absurdity to 
produce. 

As this wretched stuff is dedicated to 
the English nation, as illustrative of 
the social condition of Ireland, we may 
reasonably expect shoals of English 
tourists in search of the romantic, ex- 

cting to find in every glen of Ire- 
and, foundling poetesses hunted mad 
by Protestant parsons and their under- 
lings; or perhaps a French iady in 
love with some Irish priest. 

Poor Mary and her song are made to 
serve all possible occasions by our 
author. When the Rockites were deli- 
berating on the propriety of releasing 
the abducted Kitty Kelly, they are 
startled by an unearthly voice plain- 
tively singing— 


** As an angel to the good, 
So, under heaven if she could, 
Your guardian spirit from sin and blood, 
Would be, Poor Mary. 


“ During calm, or during storm, 
At sunken night, or rising morn, 
When, whether joyous, or forlorn, 
Ceased she to love? 
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“*Though living but on root or berry, 
And water's drink, she,—she'd be happy, 
And make with songs the mountains merry, 
Looked you but glad, 


“* But gloom and guilt are on you now, 
They cloud your soul, and shade your brow; 
Oh! turn from them,—to heaven bow, 
And blessed will be, Poor Mary.’ 


Dunne gets weary of his outlaw 
life. Suspicions of the tailor’s honesty 
cross his mind ; a warrant is out against 
him for murder—with a tolerable cer. 
tainty of conviction if he is cavght: 
and he determines to end his days in 
America with “poor Mary.” After 
many difficulties he manages his escape 
from Liverpool. The marvellous se- 
quel we have already told—a storm 
sweeps back the vessel just as it was 
touching the American coast. In 
utter despair, and trembling with ap- 
prehensions, Dunue returns, of all 
places in the world, to the manor of 
Glenmore. He takes refuge where 
no Irish criminal ever yet need have 
taken refuge—in a cave—instead of 
some one of the thousand houses that 
would gladly have welcomed the mur- 
derer—here the last tragic scene 
takes place—Dunne had brought the 
tailor to his secret retreat— 


«“¢But, I see no passage out of this, 
through which we could escape, Dunne,’ 
he said. 

“The outlaw was silent, but, raising his 
eyes, and fixing them steadily upon the 
suspected traitor, advanced towards him. 
The little tailor cowered beneath his fierce, 
penetrating gaze, and, as though in antici- 
pation of some instant and horrid fate, 
receding totteringly, he sent forth a tre- 
mulous, but piercing shriek. Dunne, 
however, on the minute, had seized him 
by the throat, and bore him in a relentless 
grasp, back towards the fire. 

““*There’s no passage out of this yet, 
for you, sure enough,’ said Dunne. ‘ But, 
if you show me that paper, which you 
once produced before the magistrates, and 
¥, it proves you nota spy and a traitor, 

‘ll let you go.’ 

* He drew him down upon his knees, as 
he took the same posture himself, and 
still held him by the throat, The well- 
nigh strangled wretch in vain endeavoured 
to articulate mercy. 

“<T'll give you life; but on the terms 
I mentioned,’ said Dunne. 

“ As he spoke thus, he relaxed the tight 
pressure on the little tailor’s neck; and 
the partially relieved sufferer caught his 
breathing convulsively, but as yet could 
not Dunne still retained his slack- 
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ened hold, and again repeated the condi- 
tion on which he would grant mercy. 
‘The little tailor seemed, by his signs, to 
assent; and putting his hands into his 
breast clothes, quickly drew it forth again. 
Scarcely less rapid was the perception of 
Dunne, than was the action of the little 
tailor. He tightened, with desperation, 
the gripe of his victim’s neck, and writhed 
back his own body in avoidance ; but, as 
he did so, the bullet from the discharged 
pistol of the tailor slightly tore across his 
side-breast ; and, with the loud report, 
came forth, too, one sudden, shrill, and 
piercing ery from the poor idiot. It was 
an intensely horrid moment: the pistol 
ball had passed through ‘ Poor Mary’s’ 
heart; and in the last fearful energies of 
apruptly severed life, she came, with the 
death-scream on her voice,—involuntarily 
thrown forth, as in a bound—to the out- 
law's side. Intelligence quitted him for 
an instant; but, on its yet more dreadful 
return, he flung, with a demon’s force, the 
traitor from his convulsed gripe; and 
while he laughed with a wild, hellish 
laugh, he saw his clashed skull shatter 
against the cave’s wall. He was a fiend 
—the picture of a very devil, in his rage ; 
but, as he turned,—even with infernal ma- 
lice yet writ upon his face,—and in the 
fire-gleam, saw the lifeless features of 
* Poor Mary,’ he was smitten of his furious 
passion, as is the witheringly blasted grass, 
of pride and life, and sunk down groaning 
by her form.” 


It may be necessary to explain the 
allusion in the last paragraph. On 
one occasion Dunne and the tailor had 
been arrested together, when the latter 
had procured the instant liberation of 
the entire party, by showing some cer- 
tificate to the magistrates. This sus- 
picious circumstance had never been 
inquired into at the time—now Dunne 
searched his pockets for the document. 


“He examined the pockets of his 
clothes, but could not find any ‘ worn bit’ 
of writing at all similar to that he remem- 
bered to have seen before. He discovered 
some money, indeed, and paper scraps of 
written character, but they were impa- 
tiently thrown aside, while he continued 
in anxious quest of what he now most de- 
sired. He then pressed between his 
hands, every part of his waistcoat, in the 
expectation that he might feel what he 
sought, concealed in its back, or between 
its fronts and lining. He did the same 
with the coat, and at length met, in the 
left side, something sensible to the touch, 
like strong paper. He discovered a small 
pocket-hole, and at once drew forth 
through it, the contents of the inside, It 
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was a folded paper; and opening it, he 
recognized a similarity to that he sought. 
It was the same, indeed. The written 
original, as it appeared, bad been much 
worn, and in order to at all preserve it, 
had been pasted on some coarse and strong 
paper. Some of the written characters 
were wholly defaced, the remainder worn 
and faded, and, with much difficulty, 
Dunne at length read, or rather spelled, 
the following : 
“« ¢ Sirs, and Brothers, 

“<*T certify that Brother Samuel 
Clarke is a regular Orangeman, and has 
conducted him<elf regularly and well 
amongst us ; and he being a'tacked, when 
in procession on the 12th of July, by a re- 
bel’s party, got both his legs broke. We 
hope you will consider him a brother in 
need. 

“ Given under our hand, 
“John G——, Dep. Master. 
“ Richard J——., Sec. 
“I certify the above, 
“‘Henry G. J , G. Sec. 
Co. Monaghan.” 
“ Here followed a number of names and 
subscriptions, but they were all well-nigh 
effaced.’” 


The monstrous impudence of this 
is unrivalled—this is of course meant 
to represent that all the secret societies 
—exclusively Popish in Ireland—under 
which Protestants have suffered burn 
ing and death, were propagated among 
the people by Orange emissaries, with 
the sanction of the Protestant clergy 
and magistracy. Indeed this is not 
merely insinuated but broadly stated 
—we need not attempt a serious refu- 
tation. 

Perhaps our readers will think we 
have devoted too much attention to 
this wretched trash—disgraceful even 
to that lowest of all literary composi- 
tion the three volume novel of the cir- 
culating library. Very probably the 
author himself will thank us for having 
given him even such notoriety as we have 
conferred. The book however has been 
praised (!!) and we did not think it use- 
less to hold up to the scorn and con- 
tempt of our readers the falsehood, the 
malignity, and the absurdities of one 
evidently imbued with the heart and 
spirit of the faction that now governs 
Ireland. 

We said that we had reasons for 
believing the- author an assistant bar- 
rister. The evidences are in the book 
itself. In 1828, an embryo barrister, 
he has probably completed the legal 
term of apprenticeship before this. 
He was the secretary to an emancipa- 
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tion meeting, and made violent agita- 
tion speeches. He has evidently never 
mixed in society above that of a sta- 
tion dinner, imbued with intense ha- 
tred of Protestantism, reckless in his 
assertions, unmeasured in his slanders, 
a servile adulator of O'Connell and his 
unpaid election agent—nay more, as 
we gather from several passages of his 
book, profoundly ignorant of his pro- 


fession ; if with these qualifications he 
has not been promoted to the barrister's 
bench, he has been scandalously over. 
looked ; and if he be not, as most pro- 
bably he will be, among the very first 
promotions to that station, Lord Ebring- 
ton will certainly not be able to boast 
that he has trodden in the steps of his 
predecessor. 


ene 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE SULTAN MAHMOUD, 


FormMERLY journeys to Turkey were, 
like angel’s visits, few and far between, 
and our acquaintance with the country 
and the reigning sovereign was as little 
as our knowledge of Prester John and 
his territories. A man who had visited 
Constantinople was looked upon with 
as much awe and respect as a palmer, 
with acockle in his hat, from the Holy 
Land, and a writer on the country did 
not appear more than once in a century. 
But now, “novus nascitur ordo:” no 
man thinks he has made a tour worth 
speaking of unless it extends to the 
Moslem as well as the Christian City 
of Seven Hills. The road to the former, 
fis even more frequented than that to 
the latter and has, to use Falstaff’s 
proverb, become as common as the 
road between London and St. Alban’s ; 
so that the men and things of this once 
mysterious city are now as well known 
to us as those of London or Paris. 
But besides our more intimate acquain- 
tance, the peculiar situation of Turkey 
has, of late years, given it an extraor- 
dinary degree of interest, and the atten- 
tion of Europe has been often called 
to the efforts of the late Sultan—the 
greatest genius she has counted among 
her sovereigns since Peter the Great, 
and at the same time the most sorely 
beset with unmerited troubles who 
had sat upon a throne since the last 
Constantine. The reformation of the 
Turks, the separation of Egypt, the 
revival of the independence of Greece, 
and the progress of the power of Russia, 
are events of such importance in the 
history of the world, that a brief notice 
of the monarch in whose empire and 
reign they occurred cannot fail of 
being acceptable to our readers. 
Mahmoud II. was the son of Abdul 
Hamet Khan. He was born in 1788, 
and was one of a large family consisting 
of fifteen brothers and as many sisters, 
though he lived to be the only survivor. 
His mother was of French extraction, 


and probaoly to this circumstance is to 
be traced nis early predilection for 
European institutions. At the time 
of his father’s death he was an infunt, 
and his cousin Selim was called to the 
vacant throne. An attempt was made 
by Selim to introduce a system of 
discipline in the Turkish army, but it 
provoked an insurrection of the Junis. 
saries ; he was deposed, and his cousin 
Mustapha, Mahmoud’s brother, suc. 
ceeded him. ‘The brief career of this 
cruel and narrow-minded man was 
closed by the revolution, which placed 
Mahmoud on the throne. 

Mustapha Buiractar, Pacha of Rud- 
shuk, was the author of this second 
change. He had been originally a 
“ Bairactar,” or standard-bearer, and, 
with the honest pride of a Turk, re- 
tained the name of his original voca- 
tion, though now elevated to the highest 
rank inthe state. He was passionately 
attached to his former master, the mild 
and enlightened Selim ; and, learning 
that, although deposed, he was still 
alive in the seraglio, he determined to 
reinstate him. He collected an army, 
and contrived pretexts for lulling the 
suspicions of Mustapha till it was en- 
camped on the plains of Daud Pasha, 
before Constantinople ; and on the 28th 
of July, 1808, when the Sultan was 
enjoying his favourite recreation of 
fishing on the Bosphorus, Buiractar 
rushed with a strong body of his troops 
to the seraglio. He thundered at the 
gates, and fiercely demanded that Selim 
should be restored to liberty ; and when 
no reply was made, he proceeded to 
force an entrance. At this critical 
moment Mustapha, apprised of his 
danger, landed and entered the gardens 
of the seraglio at one side, while Bui- 
ractar was forcing a passage through 
the other. He immediately issued 
orders to some eunuchs to murder 
Selim, and in answer to Bairactar's 
demand, opened tle gates aud threw 
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the corpse before him, informing him 
that was the person whom he sought. 
This bloody policy was, however, un- 
availing. His fierce assailants, though 
frustrated in their immediate design, 
were rendered doubly indignant at the 
murder of their favourite, and deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to depose his 
murderer. The only obstacle could 
be the want of a successor, and the 
only remaining heir of sufficient age 
was Mahmoud. Mustapha, knowing 
this, had consigned him to the same 
fate as Selim, but the eunuchs sent to 
execute the order could no where find 
their intended victim. A slave who 
was much attached to him, had, at the 
first alarm, concealed him in the fur- 
nace of a bath, and he was taken by 
Buiractar from his hiding-place to be 
seated on the throne. His investiture 
as Sultan took place in August follow- 
ing; Mustapha Buairactar became his 
vizier, and punished, with unsparing 
severity, all concerned in the deposition 
or death of Selim. 

It did not require much ingenuity 
to discover that the new Sultan and 
his minister had every thing to fear 
from the vengeance of the Janissaries, 
whose affection fur Mustapha equalled 
their hatred of Selim. Bairactar well 
knew that his success had arisen from 
their want of power and not of will to 
oppose him, nor had he any defence 
against them now, except the army of 
Albanians, who had followed him to 
Constantinople, and whose continued 
residence in the city could not fail to 
render him generally unpopular. He 
at once determined, therefore, on 
carrying out the plan of reforming the 
army, and with this view convoked an 
assembly of the principal pachas, who 
unanimously sanctioned a plan for 
reviving the ancient order of troops, 
called Siemens, with this addition, how- 
ever, that they should use European 
accoutrements and discipline. The 
corps was accordingly formed, but 
became, if possible, still more odious 
than Selim’s troops had been, in the 
eyes of the Junissaries, since the 
Siemens claimed to belong to an in- 
stitution more ancient than their own, 
and so insulted their pride as well us 
restrained their power. They there- 


fore resolved on the ruin of the author 
of the innovation, and the consequence 
was the most terrific commotion that 
had convalsed Constantinople since its 
Occupation by the Turks. 

Success had made the vizier care- 
less, and he had for some time dis- 
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pensed with the attendance of the 
greater part of his Albanian troops. 
It was now the feast of the Buairam, 
and Ottoman etiquette required him 
to pay a visit of state to the Mufti; 
and having discharged this ceremony, 
he returned to his palace and freely 
resigned himself to the pleasures of 
wine and his harem. This was the 
time chosen by his enemies. As night 
approached, every effort was made to 
excite the populace, and the Janissaries 
assembled by thousands from their 
respective ortas aud surrounded the 
vizier’s residence on every side. They 
then set fire to the adjacent houses, 
and the flames soon spread to the 
palace. Buiractar was awakened only 
to become sensible of his awful situa- 
tion. The roaring of the flames—the 
screams of the women—the cries of the 
guards and attendants, who were every 
where massacred the instant they ap- 
peared—the groans of the dying and 
the yells of their savage assailants told 
the terrible truth. What measures he 
took for his safety are not known; it 
is supposed he took refuge in a tower 
in his palace, the strength of which he 
hoped would be sufficient to resist the 
flames. The following night a violent 
explosion shook the city, and it was 
found that the magazine under the 
vizier’s palace had been blown up— 
whether purposely or not was never 
known—and the whole had become 
one mass of smoking ruins. The com- 
motion, however, did not end here. 
The Capitan Pacha was determined to 
revenge the vizier’s death ; and spread- 
ing a report that Buiractar had escaped, 
he posted 4,000 men to watch the 
Janissaries at Scutari, and encouraged 
the newly raised Siemens to attack 
those in Constantinople ; and on the 
15th of November commenced a series 
of the most bloody assaults—while va- 
rious districts of the city were set on fire, 
whenever the flames could answer the 
purpose of a momentary protection or 
a means of attack. At length victory 
began to declare in favour of the Janis- 
saries, and they loudly demanded the 
restoration of Mustapha. This de- 
cided his fate, and he perished by the 
same policy which had induced him 
to murder his predecessor, The death 
of Mustapha, and the discovery of 
Bairactar’s corpse next day, among * 
the ruins of his palace, showed each 
party that the object they sought was 
unattainable, and a partial cessation of 
violence on the 19th of November gave 
Mahmoud an opportunity of announcing 
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to the Janissaries that the order of the 
Siemens was abolished. This conces- 
sion induced them to return to their 
allegiance, and the last outrage was 
the butchery of 500 of the devoted 
corps of the Siemens by the Junissaries, 
in their barracks at Scutari. Thus 
ended this frightful series of revolutions, 
which, in the space of eighteen months, 
had cost the lives of two Sultans and 
about 30,000 of their subjects. 

The harem of a deceased Sultan is 
never entered by his successor, but the 
females are always sent to another 
residence, where they are supported 
by the state till their death, and there 
is a building called Eski Serai, or the 
old palace, erected by Mahomet II. 
for this purpose. On the death of 
Mustapha his harem was to be thus 
removed to make way for that of his 
brother. This change is usually made 
very early in the day, in order to be 
as private as possible; and before 
dawn one morning they all issued from 
the garden of the seraglio, and were 
received in caiques to convey them to 
their destination. Instead, however, of 


proceeding to the Eski Serai, they were 
rowed to the Prince’s Islands, about 
fourteen miles distant, where they were 


all thrown into the sea. The number 
who thus perished is not known. It 
is even doubted whether all were put 
to death, or those only who were 
supposed to be pregnant—an act of 
bloody policy not unprecedented, the 
example of which was set by Maho- 
met III. Nor is the mystery likely 
ever to be solved; thousands of men 
had lost their lives in the late revolu- 
tion, and in such a scene of carnage 
the death of a few hundreds of women 
was far too contemptible a matter to 
excite the curiosity of a Turk, so no 
inquiries were made. This act of 
cruelty left Mahmoud certain of con- 
tinuing the only surviving heir to the 
throne, and enabled him ever after- 
wards successfully to meet the excite- 
ment which his opposition to the pre- 
judices of his people created, and which 
would have speedily terminated his 
career, bad there been one of the 
prophet’s family ready to succeed him. 

The loss of Bairactar had now 
thrown the Sultan altogether on his 
own resources, and his earliest mea- 
sures displayed the same energy that 
characterised every subsequent act of 
his reign. The war with Russia, on 
the northern frontier, had been languidly 
protracted during the two preceding 
reigns ; this Mahmoud determined to 
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decide at once. He raised the 
standard of the prophet at Daud 
Pasha, and issued a “hatta sheriff.” 
or proclamation in his own hand. 
writing, calling on all sincere Mussyl- 
men to rally round it. He soon as- 
sembled a large army, and appointed 
us his new vizier Ahmed Aga, a man 
of the same energy as himself, He 
immediately marched northward, and 
soon drove the Russians from their 
position on the south of the Danube, 
His brilliant success did not, how. 
ever, continue. He allowed the Rus- 
sians to surprise his camp, and not- 
withstanding that his troops fought 
with the greatest obstinacy and fierce. 
ness, he suffered a complete defeat, and 
eveutually the loss of a large portion 
of his army. But enough had been 
done to show the energy and strength 
which the Porte was capable of 
exerting, and as Russia was then 
threatened with the French invasion, 
his critical situation induced the Em- 
peror to come to an accommodation, 
which the exhausted state of Turkey 
made no less acceptable to the Sultan, 
and this long protracted war was con- 
cluded in 1812, by the treaty of 
Bucharest. 

Beside the Russian war, the indeci- 
sion and insecurity of the two last 
Sultans had suffered the provinces of 
the empire to continue in a state of 
the greatest insubordination, Many 
of the pachas and governors acted 
like independent monarchs, and some 
openly declared themselves to be so, 
If this state of things continued, it 
was evident the total disorganization 
of the empire must be the con- 
sequence. Mahmoud, therefore, being 
now at peace with every foreign power, 
applied himself to the reduction of 
his rebellious subjects. The death of 
Paswin Oglu gave a new governor to 
Widdin, and restored it tothe authority 
of the Sultan. Czerni Georges, who 
had erected an independent principality 
in Servia, was expelled after fifteen 
years of bloodshed, and being after- 
wards discovered in the Turkish do- 
minions by the officers of the Porte, 

* ; Ss 2 
was dragged before the Pacha of Bel- 
grade, and executed. But there were 
others whose reduction was a task of 
greater difficulty, who deserve to be 
more particularly mentioned ; such 
were Abdallah Ebn Sahoud and Ali 
Pacha. 

Since the days of Mahomet the ter- 
ritory of Mecca and Medina had been 
always held by his followers the most 
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ortion of the earth. They 

on Nerusslent and Loretto of the 
Mussulman, and a pilgrimage to the 
birth-place or tomb of the prophet is 
the greatest act of piety which he is 
capable of performing. But the souls 
of the fuithful had for many years been 
debarred the benefit of this pew exer- 
cise. The tribe of the Wahabees had 
got possession of the holy district, and 
they strictly prohibited all pilgrimages, 
Sahoud Abdallah, their chief, had ex- 
tended his incursions even as far ag 
dad. The Imaums of Sura and 
Muscat were his tributaries; he ap- 
ointed the governor of the islands of 
hrein ; and even the Schah of Persia 
acknowledged his dignity, and pro- 
pitiated his favour by costly presents, 
When it was determined to reduce 
this powerful chief, Mehemet Ali, the 
Pacha of Egypt, undertook the task, 
and began it by sending the Arab the 
following characteristic message :— 
“That he was about to despatch his 
son, Ibrahim Pacha, with a numerous 
army, who would ruin the country— 
exterminate the inhabitants—leave not 
one stone upon another of his capital 
Derayeh, and lead himself, dead or 
alive, to Constantinople.” In pursuance 
of this threat, in September, 1816, 
Ibrahim quitted Egypt with an army 
under his command, and haying in six 
days after anchored in the port of 
Jambo with his flotilla from Suez, 
marched to the city of Medina. Sa- 
houd Abdallah had, meantime, levied a 
force of 30,000 men, and the contest 
was vigorously supported for two years, 
during which period the skill and vigor 
of Ibrahim gradually reduced the re- 
sources of the Arab, until at length, in 
April, 1818, the Egyptians laid siege 
tothe city of Derayeh. After a de- 
fence of five months, further resistance 
was found hopeless, and the unfortunate 
sovereign determined to make the best 
terms he could. Ibrahim was not au- 
thorized by his father to come to any 
accommodation unless his vanquished 
enemy would surrender himself to be 
brought to Constantinople, but received 
him with great kindness and assurances 
of his own good offices. The once 
powerful Abdallah was now reduced 
to a state of utter helplessness, and 
though he must have known how little 
dependence was to be placed on the 
mercy of his conquerors, the kindness 
of Ibrahim persuaded him to submit 
to his terms. Accordingly he was sent 
to Egypt, and presented to the viceroy 
there, Some costly presents engaged 
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his interest, and he joined with his son 
Ibrahim in interceding for the Arab’s 
pardon, when he sent him forward a 
preenar to Consasrnone. The Porte, 
10wever, was inexorable ; and the ill- 
fated Abdallah, after being paraded 
through the streets with the com- 
panions who had accompanied him 
from Derayeh, was beheaded in front 
of St. Sophia. This important conquest, 
in which the Egyptian viceroy had 
fulfilled to a letter his original threat, 
beside opening the passage for pilgrims 
to Mecca, oe the two rich pro- 
vinces of Nedged and El Harig to the 
Sultan’s empire. 

Though, perhaps, not of equal im- 
portance to the Sultan, yet more 
talked of in Europe was the fall of Tepe- 
leni Ali, pacha of Yanina. This extra- 
ordinary man is well known in England 
by the writings of Lord Byrou. Bya 
course of the most wily policy, and the 
most daring courage, he had become 
by far the most powerful of the Euro, 
pean vassals of the Porte. Albania 
and Epirus were united under his com- 
mand, and his influence extended 
throughout the whole of continental 
Greece from the ridge of Parnes to the 
mountains of Illyricum. Veli Vizir, 
one of his sons, governed the Morea. 
Moucetar Pacha, another son, ruled in 
Thessaly ; and a grandson was Bey of 
Trikala. He knew the Porte had long 
been jealous of his power, and he now 
became particularly suspicious of Is- 
mael Pacha, who had once acted as 
his confidential agent to give him secret 
information of their transactions. He 
therefore commissioned the two Alba- 
nians, who were the bearers of his next 
dispatches, to murder this man before 
they left Constantinople. For some 
reason or other he suspected Ali’s in- 
tentions ; and when the couriers, as 
usual, called at his house before leaving 
the city, instead of opening the gate, 
he answered them from a window 
above, and demanded their letters. 
They immediately fired at him from 
below, and wounded him severely, 
though they did not kill him, They 
then galloped into the country, and 
were suffered to pass unnoticed, as 
Tartar couriers always travel at that 
pace. One of them was afterwards 
overtaken and executed ; but the other 
escaped, and brought tidings of their 
failure to his master. 

For this attempted assassination a 
firmaun was issued, depriving Ali of 
his province; but knowing his own 
strength, he refused to obey it, An 
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army was then sent against him, under 
the command of Hourschid Pacha. 
The struggle continued for two years, 
till at length, after various vicissitudes, 
Ali was driven to take refuge in a part 
of the citadel of Yanina, with only 
fifty men, who had remained faithful to 
him to the last. The retreat thus 
chosen was a building of three stories: 
the upper was occupied by Ali and his 
suite ; the second contuined his trea- 
sures, which were supposed to be im- 
mense ; and the floor below was filled 
with gunpowder and combustibles, 
ready to explode at a moment's warn- 
ing. From this place of security Ali 
was allured by the wily Hourschid 
Pacha, and induced by his promises to 
trust himself to his protection. He was 
to remain in a small island ina lake 
near the town till an answer should be 
returned from Constantinople, which 
was to decide his fate. His submission 
to his enemies was not, however, unqua- 
lified. He left behind him a man to 
act according to circumstances—if the 
messengers brought back assurances of 
safety for himself and his companions, 
every thing was to be given up; if not, 
to be blown into the air. The person 


who was to execute this extraordinary 


trust was one whom Ali well knew 
would not shrink from it. His name 
was Kutchuk Achmet, or little Ach- 
met : he was so lame from a wound as 
to be almost powerless, but a man of 
the most daring intrepidity, who would 
not hesitate to blow himself into the 
air to execute any command entrusted 
to him. But this precaution was soon 
withdrawn. Ali, though usually as 
suspicious as he was artful and perfi- 
dious, had now to deal with as accom- 
plished a dissembler as himself: and 
the excessive kindness and studied re- 
spect with which he was treated in- 
duced him to surrender his fortress, 
with the treasures it contained, uncon- 
ditionally, before the return of the 
messengers, and Achmet was with- 
drawn. Several Pachas had been in 
the habit of daily visiting Ali; and 
soon after this act of imprudence Mo- 
hamed Pacha, the governor of the 
Morea, came to pay him his respects. 
They held a long conversation, full of 
mutual assurances of attachment and 
good will. Mohamed pressed Ali to 
name anything he would wish to con- 
tribute to his personal comforts, Ali 
expressed a wish for some lamb. Mo- 
hamed immediately promised to send 
some, and further pressed him to name 
any thing else that would gratify him. 
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The old man replied that thére was 
one thing more, but his religious 
scruples made him reluctant to name 
it ; but being pressed by his friend, he 
mentioned a particular sort of wine 
which was also immediately promised. 
After this friendly conversation, Mo- 
hamed rose to depurt, and as they were 
of equal rank the Pacha of Yanina 
rose with him. The Pacha of the 
Morea made a low and ceremonious 
reverence. Ali returned the ceremony 
with a similar profound bow ; but be- 
fore he could raise his head again, his 
companion stabbed him in the back 
with his yatagan, with such force, that 
the weapon passed through his heart, 
and out of his breast ; and Mohamed 
walked out with the bloody yatagan, 
and proclaimed the success of his plot. 
Ali’s head was cut off, and sent to 
Constautinople, where it was exhibited 
as the head of a traitor, and remained 
for some time in the court of the 
Seraglio, on a dish, like John the Bap- 
tist’s head on acharger. Several erro- 
neous accounts of the circuinstances of 
his death were circulated in Europe. 
The above are the real facts, which are 
fully detailed by Dr. Walsh, who was 
in Constantinople at the time, and had 
his information from official authority. 
As theevent excited a considerable sen- 
sation, an English merchunt at Constan- 
tinople was desirous of purchasing his 
head and sending it to London, to make 
money by exhibiting it; but this dis- 
gusting plan was prevented by a Soly- 
man dervish, who had been an early 
friend of Ali, who procured the lead 
and buried it with Ali’s two sons, and 
his grandson, at the Selyvria gate of 
Constantinople, where the four tomb- 
stones are now among the most strik- 
ing objects that arrest the traveller's 
attention. All of them have the same 
date—“ Gemazeel Alieer, 1237,” cor- 
responding to our February, 1822. 
The rebellion of Ali Pacha seems in 
agreat measure to have determined 
the outbreak of the Greek insurrection. 
Alexander Ypselantes, seizing the op- 
portunity when the armies of the 
Sultan were engaged against his own 
vassal, in February, 1821, raised the 
Greek standard in Moldavia, and in 
concert with Michael Sutzo, the vice- 
roy, issued his first proclamation, 
calling on all his countrymen to join 
the cause of freedom, and promising 
them the assistance of Russia. It 
is remarkable that in all the eurlier 
efforts of the Greeks to gain their 
independence, they invariably relied 
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on Russia for assistance, and were 
as invariably disappointed. Ypse- 
Jantes had been an officer in the 
Russian service, and it is suid that in 
holding out this promise of foreign 
succour, he was authorised by the word 
of the Emperor himself. Neverthe- 
Jess the proclamation was no sooner 
jasued than the Russian government 
declined all connection with him ; 
neither did he meet with the support 
he expected from his countrymen, and 
his brief and heroic career was closed 
by the fatal battle of Drageschan, from 
whence he escaped only to become the 
inmate of an Austrian prison. When 
he was liberated, confinement had 
broken his health, and misfortune his 
heart, and he died on his way to Verona 
at the early age of thirty-five. 

The Greeks had now, however, a 
more secure dependence than the un- 
certain promises of their northern 
neighbours. The secret society of the 
Hetairia had extended itself into the 
remotest districts, where the smallest 
society of Greeks existed; and no 
sooner was the signal given by Ypse- 
Jantes than the whole of Greece became 
at once in a state of insurrection. The 
greater part of the Morea was soon in 
possession of the insurgents, and their 
fleet occupied Ipsara. Early in De- 
cember their congress met at Epidam- 
nus, in the Gulph of Aigina ; and on 
the first of January, 1822, was put 
forth the memorable act of indepen- 
dence, by which they declared them- 
selves a free people. 

This spirit of union and determina- 
nation was still further strengthened by 
the ill-timed severities of the Porte. 
When the rising of the insurgents was 
known at Constantinople nothing could 
exceed the rage of the Turks, and 
every species of atrocity was perpe- 
trated on the unfortunate Greeks of 
the Fanal, the Greek district of the 
city, most of whom were totally un- 
connected with the proceedings of their 
countrymen, and continued in Con- 
stantinople on the faith of the pro- 
mises of safety held out by the go- 
verument. They were, however, all 
treated as if they were hostages. On 
Easter Sunday, the greatest of the 
Greek festivals, the patriarch with 
several bishops were seized, while ce- 
lebrating service, and hanged at the 
door of the cathedral. What rendered 
this piece of barbarity still more atro- 
cious. was, that these very men had 
obeyed the directions of the Porte, and 
had actually preached against the in- 
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surrection, and most solemnly warned 
their flocks not to unite init. Con- 
stantine Morousi, dragoman to the 
Porte, had, before this, been executed 
becanse he had received a letter from 
Ypselantes, though he had immediately 
read it atthe Divan. But individual 
instances sink into insignificance when 
compared with the wholesale butchery 
of the Greek merchants and others of 
less consequence, who, without any 
other proof of their guilt than that 
they were countrymen of the offenders, 
were everywhere strangled at the cor- 
ners of the streets, and their bodies left 
to be trampled on, and devoured by the 
dogs; and, beside the slaughter made by 
the officers of the seraglio, every Turk, 
even boys of eight years of age, went 
armed, and they literally made a re- 
creation of shouting and stabbing the 
unfortunate Greeks whom they acci- 
dentally met with. In addition to the 
scenes of blood in the capital, the 
Turkish officers had everywhere orders 
to show no mercy to the rebels ; and 
the massacre of Scio presents an in- 
instance of revengeful ferocity which 
might make a Tamerlane blush. Re- 
sistance or submission made no diffe- 
rence : all capable of opposition were 
indiscriminately butchered, and the 
rest, women and children, exposed to 
the licentious brutality of the Turkish 
soldiery. In this small island alone 
upwards of 40,000 were put to the 
sword, and 30,000 dragged into slavery. 
All this unnecessary bloodshed, besides 
determining the Greeks to resist to the 
utmost, was the great means of excit- 
ing the sympathy of their western 
fellow-Christians. Itis true the Greeks 
themselves were not in the least behind 
the Turks in barbarity, when success 
gave them an opportunity ; but they 
excused their cruelties as a just retalia- 
tion, and the war soon became one of 
extermination on both sides. 

In addition to the troubles of the 
Greek war, the Sultan was assailed in 
the capital by the insubordination of 
the Janissaries, and the following 
year, 1823, is rendered remarkable by 
the annihilation of this turbulent body. 
In submission to their dictates, Mah- 
moud had been obliged todismiss and at 
length treacherously put tu death, Halet 
Effendi. He had been for some time 
ambassador in France, where he had 
acquired considerable knowledge of the 
arts and institutions of Western Eu- 
rope. From their similarity of tastes 
he had become a favourite minister 
with Mahmoud ; and it was chiefly 
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through his interest at the Divan, that 
the destruction of Ali Pacha had been 
resolved upon. Halet Effendi had in- 
curred the vengeance of the Janissaries 
by the banishment of the Dervish 
Hadgé Becktash, who was their great 
favourite, and a descendant of Al 
Hadgé Becktash, their patron saint. 
When once a minister bt tonal the 
displeasure of the Janissaries, the Sultan 
was generally obliged to dispense with 
his sérvices—for, like the Praetorian 
guards of the Roman empire, though 
next to useless when opposed to the 
enemies of the state, they had long 
been in the habit of dictating to its 
government. Mahmoud was, there- 
fore, obliged to dismiss the whole mi- 
nistry concerned in the banishment of 
Hadjé Becktash and his former favourite 
Halet along with them. This domi- 
neering confirmed him in his design of 
again attempting the reforms in the 
army which had already cost the lives 
of Selim and Bairactar. He therefore 
set about forming a new corps ; but, as 
the name of “ Nizam Gedite,” or “new 
institution,” had been made one of the 
objections to Selim’s plan, Mahmoud 
gave his troops the opposite denomina- 
tion of “ Nizam Attick,” or “ old in- 
stitution,” and pretended that he was 
merely reviving an ancient practice of 
Solyman I. By bribes, promises, and 
threats, and an occasional execution of 
the very refractory, he brought over 
most of the Janissary officers to ag- 
quiesce in his plan, and the soldiers 
came regularly to drill. 

The 15th of June, 1823, had been 
appointed for a general review, at which 
the Sultan and his court were to be 
present, and the Etmeidan, a large 
square in the centre of the city, appro- 
priated to the use of the Janissaries, 
was fixed upon as the field of exercise, 
On the day preceding the troops as- 
sembled to drill, when, for the first 
time, they openly murmured at the re- 
semblance between their discipline and 
the Russian practice. The Janissary 
Aga reprimanded one of the offenders, 
and an Egyptian officer struck another. 
This was a signal for general resist- 
ance. The Aga narrowly escaped with 
his life, and the soldiers in their rage 
murdered his lieutenant, assailed his 
house, and even insulted the females of 
his harem. The whole corps of the 
Janissaries soon after brought out the 
brazen kettles of their different regi- 
ments, and paraded them through the 
streets. This is esteemed a most 
solemn ceremony, and is never had 


recourse to except in the most extreme 
cases : and in a short time a body of 
29,000 men had assembled in the Et. 
meidan, Mahmoud, therefore, saw 
that matters had come to a crisis, and 
issued secret orders to the Aga Pacha 
and Topgee Bashi, or commander of 
the artillery, to hold themselves in 
readiness. He even declared his in- 
tention of passing over to Asia, and 
leaving European Turkey altogether 
to the power of the Janissaries sooner 
than submit to their dictation ; and as 
they had had recourse tothe ceremonies 
of their order, he determined to enlist 
the superstition of the people on his 
side. The sacred standard, said to be 
made of the small-clothes of the Pro- 
phet, was brought out with great pomp, 
the Ulemas and Softas walking before 
it, the Sultan and his court following, 
and all rehearsing the Koran, while 
the Fellals announced the solemn pro- 
cession through the city. Such an 
event had not occurred for fifty years 
in the capital, and it immediately 
awakened the fanatic zeal of every 
sincere Mussulman. 

In addition to this master-stroke of 
policy, Mahmoud wished to give the 
sacrifice which he was determined upon 
making the appearance of great mode- 
ration. Though he well knew that the 
Janissaries, long accustomed, on all 
occasions, to dictate to the government 
even the most extravagant of their 
wishes, would not forego their demands 
now, he offered them a pardon if they 
would acknowledge their error and im- 
mediately disperse. This was, of 
course, rejected. They even murdered 
the officers who brought the message, 
and peremptorily demanded. that the 
Sultan should for ever renounce his 
plans of innovation, and punish all 
concerned in promoting them as sub- 
verters of the ancient usages of the 
empire. 

Aga Pacha had by this time collected 
60,000 men, who had surrounded the 
Etmeidan, and the cannon of the Top- 
gees were pointed down every avenue 
leading to it. They were now ordered 
to fire upon the assembled mass. The 
gun which was to commence missed 
fire, and the Janissaries near it were 
rushing forward to turn it against their 
assailants, when a Topgee, named 
“ Kara Gehenna,” or “the black hell,” 
had recourse to the truly Turkish expe- 
dient of firing his nistof into the touch- 
hole. The gun exploded, and a mur- 
derous discharge of grape-shot followed 
from every quarter on the Etmeidan, 
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Immense multitudes were killed, and 
the survivors took refuge in the bar- 
racks which were close at hand. These 
were set on fire to dislodge them, and, 
that none might escape, were sur- 
rounded, like the Etmeidan, with artil- 
lery, and the discharges continued 
without intermission. No quarter was 
any longer either offered or given ; 
and, though the Janissaries defended 
themselves with the most desperate 
fierceness, they were soon totally de- 
stroyed, and the next morning the 
barracks were one confused mass of 
smoking ruins and mangled corpses. 
Besides those who thus perished 
several were executed in the streets of 
the city, and the gates were kept closed 
for two days after the frightful scene. 
When tranquillity was restored, the 
Sultan appeared inthe new uniform, 
and the Janissaries were publicly ana- 
thematised. There are various reports 
of the number who perished on this 
occasion, but they are generally esti- 
mated at twenty thousand. 

The destruction of this immense 
body of national troops did not, how- 
ever, in the least abate the vigour of 
the Greek war, which was prosecuted 
with various success, The greatest 
loss the Greeks had sustained was Ip- 
sara, which was taken by the Capitan 
Pacha ; but his fleet was soon after 
obliged to retire to the Dardanelles, 
after an unsuccessful attempt on Samos. 
But the following year, 1825, brought 
the forces of Mehemet Ali, the Egyp- 
tian Pacha, into the field—a change 
which proved most disastrous to the 
Greek cause. This extraordinary man, 
to whom the Sultan was already in- 
debted for the conquest of the Waha- 
bees, was the son of an inferior officer 
in the Turkish police, who had died in 
the most abject poverty at Cavala, a 
small sea-port near Philippi. At his 
father’s death Mehemet was only four 
years of age; but the Aga of the 
place, happening to be his relative, 
took the helpless orphan under his pro- 
tection. He was soon after murdered, 
and his protegé, to earn his livelihood, 
became un attendant ina tobacconist’s 
shop. He was afterwards enabled to 
set up for himself, and, having saved 
a little store of wealth, went to Egypt, 
where he joined his countrymen in op- 
posing the French army. He soon 
distinguished himself in his new capa- 
city of asoldier, and, when the French 
evacuated Egypt, had risen to such a 
rank as to be able to take a most pro- 
minent part in the civil commotions 
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which followed. His skilful intrigues, 
joined to his real merits, at length 
raised him to the eminence of Pacha, 
which rank was confirmed to him by the 
Sultan in 1803. He was no sooner 
installed in his new dignity than he 
commenced an extensive reform in the 
military system of Egypt. By a. judi- 
cious employment of European officers 
he soon raised the army and navy of 
Egypt to a rank far superior to those 
of his sovereign ; andthe force which 
his son Ibrahim now commanded in 
Greece in equipments. and discipline 
might have rivalled the efforts of any 
European state. But unfortunately 
he continued the same course of deso- 
lating warfare in the Morea, which had 
destroyed Scio at an earlier period of 
the contest ; and this impolitic conduct 
afforded the pretext urged in defence 
of the attack on Navarino, by which 
the Egyptian fleet was utterly destroyed. 
This event, which all parties have since 
united in describing as “ untoward,” 
and which, to say the least of it, wasa 
most unprecedented breach of faith 
with our Turkish ally, took place in 
the month of October, 1827, and was by 
far the severest blow the Turks sus- 
tained during the war. 
Notwithstanding the battle of Nava- 
tino, the undismayed energy of Mah- 
moud still continued the attempt to re- 
duce the Greeks, and the event of the 
contest might have been very doubtful, 
had they been either left to their own 
resources, or the occasional and un- 
called for interference of England and 
France. But the month of June, 1828, 
brought the Russian army into the field, 
which soon decided the destiny of 
Greece. Russia had often before pro- 
mised her assistance to the Greeks, and 
then left them to fight their battle sin- 
gle-handed, and now, with equal con- 
sistency, Nicholas disclaimed all con- 
nection with their cause, when com- 
mencing the war to which they pro- 
bably owe their success. After all that 
had oceurred to weaken and distract 
the power of the Sultan, it was ex- 
pected that he would, at once, submit 
to the demands of either the Greeks or 
the Russians, and not dare to oppose 
his two enemies at once. But Mah- 
moud seemed only to gather strength 
from new difficulties, and though the 
whole amount of his forces was not 
more than 100,000 men, and most of 
these, the half-disciplined corps raised 
since the destruction of the old army, 
and before the completion of the new ; 
while the Russian troops alone were 
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computed at the enormous aggregate 
300,000, he would not submit. The 
Vizier, accordingly, concentrated his 
forces on Shumla, and determined to 
depend on the natural barrier afforded 
by the Balkan for the defence of the 
empire. The campaign of 1828 was 
fought on both sides with various 
changes of fortune, and instead of the 
triumphant success which had been an- 
ticipated for the Russians, the close of 
the year saw them obliged to raise the 
siege of Silistria, break up their camp, 
and withdraw into their winter canton- 
ments in Moldavia and Wallachia, after 
sustaining several severe losses, and 
able to retain no place of any import- 
ance except the towns of Varna and 
Pravadi. In the commencement of 
the next year, Count Wittgenstein was 
succeeded by Diebitsch in the com- 
mand of the Russianarmy. The very 
first act of this celebrated general dis- 
played the extraordinary energy which 
characterized all his manceuvres during 
the war. He was so weak from sick- 
ness, as to be unable to stand; but ra- 
ther than delay the advance of the 
troops, or trust entirely to his inferior 
officers, he was carried in a litter, and 
issued his orders in person. He re- 
sumed the unsuccessful attack on Silis- 
tria, while the Vizier, to prevent the 
junction of his forces with those of 
General Roth, attacked the latter on 
the 17th of May, when the most obsti- 
nately contested battle of the whole 
war ensued. It lasted for seventeen 
hours. The loss of both sides was im- 
mense, and, at the conclusion, both 
armies were obliged to fall back, though 
they each claimed the victory. The 
Vizier had, however, so far the advan- 
tage, as to be able to advance on Pra- 
vadi; but this trifling gleam of good 
fortune was followed by the fatal battle 
of Kulertscha, in which Diebitsch to- 
tally defeated him, and he, with great 
difficulty; effected a retreat back to 
Shumla, 

As yet, the Russians had not much 
to boast of. Though generally success- 
ful, their laurels had been all most 
dearly won, and they had no reason to 
believe the Turkish army either dis- 
abled or disheartened. Accordingly, 
immediately after the battle of Kulert- 
scha, overtures for a peace were made 
to the Vizier. To these he answered, 
with the true spirit of a Mussulman, 
that the event of battles was in God's 
hand, and if it was pre-ordained that 
he should be defeated, he could not 
help it; as to the peace, he was only 





a military governor, and must refer to 
the Sultan himself for an answer Un- 
fortunately for Turkey, the golden op- 
portunity was thus lost.  Silistria soon 
after surrendered, and before the end 
of the next month, Diebitsch had cross. 
ed the Balkan, and taken up his posi- 
tion at Haidhos, on the south side of 
the mountains. The great barrier 
which nature had provided for the pro- 
tection of Turkey, was thus passed 
and she lay defenceless before him. 
The energy with which this advance 
was effected, seems to have deprived 
the Turks of all power of thought or 
action ; and when the Vizier deserted 
Shumla, to follow Diebitsch, his dis- 
heartened army was utterly routed at 
Selimno, and the Russians marched, 
unopposed, to Adrianople. 

As soon as they appeared within 
sight of the city, the garrison and in- 
habitants were so panic-stricken, that 
they neither thought of retiring to the 
capital, which they might easily have 
effected, or of taking any measures 
to resist the Russians, who had no 
sooner taken up their position, than 
proposals were made by the Turks for 
a capitulation. Diebitsch offered to ac- 
cede, on the terms of their surrendering 
all their arms and military stores—in 
fact, everything belonging to the go- 
vernment—and dispersing in any di- 
rection except that of Constantinople ; 
and they were allowed till nine the fol- 
lowing morning to consider this pro- 
posal. Long before that time, their 
ambassadors had returned to endeaveur 
to obtain some milder terms ; their an- 
swer was a command to the Russian 
columns to advance and storm the city. 
They had then no other course but 
submission. Meantime, the success of 
the Russians at sea, had been equally 
great, and the ports of the Euxine had 
fallen into their hands, one after ano- 
ther, and Count Paskewitch, their ge- 
neral in Asis, bad taken Erzeroun, the 
capital of Armenia, and the Seraskier 
and four of his principal Pachas were 
his prisoners, while the Pacha of Tre- 
bisond had been driven, with his army 
in confusion, to take refuge in his own 
city ; and while all these disasters were 
occurring in the northern and north- 
eastern portions of the empire, the 
Greeks continued their successes in the 
south. Lepanto had surrendered to 
them eaily in the year, aud Misso- 
Jonghi and Anatolico capitulated soon 
after. 

While the powers of the Porte were 
thus crippled, and Turkey lay pros- 
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trate at the feet of Russia, France and 
England, who, by joining in the de- 
struction of the Turkish navy, had 
mainly contributed to produce this re- 
sult, seemed now only occupied in ob- 
taining favourable terms for the Greeks. 
In March, 1829, the following arrange- 
ment had been proposed to the Sul- 
tan :—Ist, That the boundary line of 
the Greek state should extend from the 
gulf of Volo to that of Arta, and that all 
south of that line, along with the is- 
lands of Eubea and the Cyclades, 
should belong to the Greeks. 2nd. 
That an annual tribute of 1,500,000 
iasters should be paid by them. 3rd. 

hat Turkish subjects obliged to leave 
Greece, should be indemnified. 4th. 
That Greece should remain under the 
“ suzeraineté” of the Porte, with a form 
of government suited to secure its re- 
ligious and commercial liberty; the 
government to be monarchical and 
hereditary, and the first king to be 
chosen by the three powers in con- 
cert with the Porte. ‘The Sultan had 
at first obstinately refused to treat, at 
all, on these terms. The Balkan was 
passed, and the Reis Effendi proposed 
a modification. Adrianople was now 
occupied, and Mahmoud found himself 
utterly helpless—his capital threatened, 
and his provinces undefended—and he 
was forced to accept the terms uncon- 
ditionally. 

But, while neither the English nor 
Freuch made any effort to avert the 
destruction of the Turkish empire, M. 
Von Royer, the Prussian ambassador, 
exerted himself successfully as a media- 
tor, and a negociation was accordingly 
opened on the Ist of September, and, 
on the 17th, the celebrated treaty of 
Adrianople was concluded. By this 
treaty, and the two subsidiary conven- 
tious which followed it, the Russian go- 
vernment restored to the Sultan almost 
all the territory acquired in Europe, dur- 
ing the war, but retained a portion of 
their Asiatic conquests. Immense ad- 
vantages were secured to Russian mer- 
chants, and the Sultan was to pay 
1,500,000 ducats of Holland, to indem- 
nify them for their losses during the 
war, All Russians resident in Turkey 
were altogether exempted from the 
control of Turkish magistrates, while 
Mahmoud, at the same time, surren- 
dered all authority over the provinces on 
the Danube, where no Mahomedan 
was, for the future, to be permitted to 
reside, or hold any permanent pro- 
perty, though the Sultan continued their 
nominal sovereign, But the most se- 
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vere article was the exaction of 
10,000,000 of ducats, upwards of five 
million sterling, to indemnify the Rus- 
sian government for the expenses of 
the war. This enormous sum was to 
be paid in ten annual payments, the 
Russian army retiring a stage on the 
receipt of each instalment, and evacu- 
ating Turkey altogether, on the pay- 
ment of the whole, by this plan secur- 
ing a footing in the heart of the Sul- 
tan’s dominions for at least ten years. 
With respect to Greece, there was an 
item introduced binding Mahmoud to 
adhere to the terms proposed by the 
allied powers in March, which have 
been before mentioned. 

Though some of the terms of this 
treaty were sufficiently severe, on the 
whole, it was as moderate as, under 
the circumstances, could reasonably be 
expected. But it was not all the un- 
fortunate Sultan had to submit to. 
The plenipotentiaries soon met in Lon- 
don finally to arrange the affairs of 
Greece. The English and French had 
not come to any definite understanding 
with Mahmoud, concerning the adop- 
tion of the protocol of March, so, with 
respect to them, it was still only a 
proposal. But it had been made an 
integral part of the treaty with Russia, 
and she was bound to adhere to it. She 
nevertheless joined without the slight- 
est hesitation in making alterations ex- 
ceedingly disadvantageous to her new 
ally, and, in the teeth of the treaty of 
Adrianople, Greece was declared alto- 
gether independent, and the “suzer- 
aineté,” and the tribute were altogether 
given up. As a trifling compensation, 
the boundary line was drawn a little 
more southward, extending from Zei- 
touni, near Thermopyle, to the river 
Aspropotamus, the ancient Achelous, 
and then to follow its course till it falls 
into the sea near Missolonghi. This 
was the final arrangement between the 
four powers, concerning Greece, which 
thencefurward became a separate and 
independent kingdom. 

The treaty of Adrianople, left Mah- 
moud to pursue his reforms in peace, 
till 1832, when he became again in- 
volved in a war which threatened to 
prove the most fatal in which he had 
been’ engaged since the commencement 
of his eventful reign. Throughout all 
his former troubles, Mehemet Ali, the 
viceroy of Ezypt, had been his best 
support, and the arms of his son Ibrahim 
had secured him more victories than 
the efforts of any other of his ‘subjects. 
The time had now come when even he 
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assailed his master, This unfortunate 
dispute originated in a quarrel between 
Mehemet Ali and Abdallah Pacha, the 
governor of St. Jean D' Acre, in Syria, 
against whom Mehemet immediately 
sent an army under the command of 
Ibrahim. Mahmoud issued a firmaun, 
commanding them to abstain from all 
hostilities, and refer their dispute to 
him as their mutual sovereign. To 
this, the viceroy of Egypt, conscious 
of his own power, at first returned 
evasive answers, and finally refused 
obedience. Ibrahim, at the head of 
fifty thousand men, after reducing Gaza, 
Jaffa, and other towns in Syria, laid 
siege to Acre. Abdallah, unable to 
oppose him, applied to the Porte for 
assistance, and the dispute between the 
two Pachas ended in a war betweenthe 
Sultan and his viceroy. 

Ibrahim had already gained several 
places of strength and importance in 
Syria, under the pretence of attacking 
Abdallah; he now threw off the mask 
and marched at once to Damascus, 
which was not even in his pachalick; 
and after twice defeating the Turkish 
forces he passed Mount Taurus, and 
established himself in Caramania. Here 
Reschid Pacha, the vizier, attacked 
him, but was completely defeated, and 
made prisoner. Nothing now stood 
between the Egyptian army and the 
shores of the Bosphorus. Constanti- 
nople was thrown into the greatest 
confusion, and the Porte seemed ut- 
terly stupified by despair. 

Mahmoud had no course left but to 
apply to Russia; England and France 
could only send ambassadors ; but Rus- 
sia had an army close at hand. Nicho- 
las had always longed for the moment 
when the Porte would be driven to 
throw itself on his merey—when his 
armies might have the plea of neces- 
sity for keeping possession of the 
Turkish provinces and controlling the 
operations of the Turkish government 
—till the Ottoman empire with a no- 
minal existence would become a mere 
dependency of the Russian, and thus 
after obtaining the admiration of Eu- 
rope for his moderation at Adrianople, 
and the gratitude of Turkey for his as- 
sistance, he would effect in reality all 
that the most unrelenting prosecution 
of the war would have secured. This 
it was the obvious interest of the other 
European powers to prevent. They 
therefore exerted themselves to pro- 
cure an armistice, and the career of 
Ibrahim was checked till the terms of a 
treaty should be agreed upon. Mean- 
time, the application had been made 


for Russian assistance, which was no 
sooner sought than it was granted, and 
a Russian fleet sailed to occupy the 
straits and defend Constantinople 
against Ibrahim. When the tempo- 
rary cessation of hostilities was pro- 
cured, the French and English who 
dreaded the occupation of Constan- 
tinople by the Russians, procured an 
alteration in the arrangement—that 
the fleet should only hold itself in rea. 
diness, and the Russian troops near the 
Danube advance along that river, to 
act, according to circumstances, as di- 
rected by the Russian ambassador, 
But the fleet had sailed before the 
countermand had arrived, and all that 
was effected was, that when the wind 
would be favourable it should remove 
from before Constantinople to Sizopoli, 
and hold itself in readiness there, 
Admiral Roussin, the French am. 
bassador, now exerted himself most 
warmly to effect an immediate conclu- 
sion of the treaty; and articles were 
drawn up after several conferences 
with the Reis Effendi to be submitted 
for approval to the Egyptian Pacha. 
When the aid-de-camp of General 
Roussin arrived at Alexandria with 
these proposals the wily Mehemet re- 
ceived him with the greatest respect, 
but decidedly refused to make peace 
on any other terms than his own, which 
were, in fact, that he should be invested 
with the government of all Syria to the 
very foot of Mount Taurus; meantime, 
Ibrahim received orders to advance 
and to listen to no other proposal, 
He, accordingly, pushed on. Constan- 
tinople was again threatened, and the 
unfortunate Mahmoud again thrown 
on the protection of Russia. Assist- 
ance was granted as promptly as be- 
fore; and an army of 15,000 Russians 
was landed at Scutari, on the Asiatic 
side of the straits, to meet Ibrahim in 
his advance, while reinforcements pro- 
ceeded down the Danube. The Sultan, 
hardly knowing whether he had more 
to fear from his foreign protector or 
his rebellious subject, or which was 
the least dangerous course to offend 
Nicholas by declining his continued 
assistance, or France and England by 
accepting it, again tried diplomacy ; 
but in vain—Mehemet still insisted on 
all his demands, and the Sultan waseven- 
tually obliged to submit; and on the 
5th of May confirmed the government 
of all Syria to the Pacha of Egypt, 
who was now become a much more 
powerful monarch than his master, 
The following year, 1834, the treaty 
of Hunkair Skelessi was concluded be- 
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tween the Sultan and the Emperor 
Nicholas. One of the articles of this 
treaty was, that no ships of war, ex- 
cept those belonging to the Russian 
government, should be permitted to 
pass the Dardanelles; but it gave Mah- 
moud the means of getting rid in some 
measure of his officious friends, as Ni- 
cholas accepted a district in Asia in 
lieu of the greater part of the instal- 
ments due since the treaty of Adria- 
nople, and withdrew his forces retain- 
ing only Silistria in the Ottoman do- 
minions. Hope, too, began to dawn 
on the Porte from another quarter. 
The exactions of Mehemet Ali had 
provoked the indignation of his newly 
acquired subjects, and all Syria was 
soon in a state of insurrection. This 
seemed a favourable opportunity for 
the Sultan to attempt to regain his lost 
provinces. He therefore sent large 
reinforcements to Reschid Pacha, and 
a subject for dispute was not long 
wanted. The Egyptian had, it seems, 
taken possession of a district in the 
achalick of Diarbekir which did not 
Seles to him, and had also neglected 
to pay the stipulated amount of tribute. 
Every thing, therefore, threatened a 
renewal of the Egyptian war ; but past 
experience had taught Mahmoud mo- 
deration; and the disturbed state of 
his province made Mehemet timid, so 
matters were compromised ; the disputed 
territory was restored to the Porte, and 
the tribute paid. 

From this period, the influence of 
the Emperor Nicholas, on the politics 
of the east, became the general topic 
of discussion in Western Europe. It 
may be worth mentioning a few trifling 
incidents to show the absolute control 
he exercised over the Porte. He had 
sent some medals to be worn by the 
Turkish troops who had served with 
his own in the camp at Hunkair Ske- 
lessi. Notwithstanding the change of 
uniform and discipline among the 
Turkish soldiers, wearing the badge of 
an infidel was an insult to their Moham- 
medan pride, to which they would not 
willingly submit ; so the issuing of the 
medals became exceedingly unpopular, 
and Mahmoud did his utmost to avoid 
it. He was, however, informed that 
Nicholas would take it as a personal 
affront if they were withheld ; the un- 
answerable argument “|’ Empereur le 
veut,” was employed, and the medals 
were issued at all hazards. Though 
nothing more than a temporary dis- 
content was the consequence of this 
suspicious-looking present, there seems 
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every reason to believe it was made 
only with a view of forcing the Sultan 
to apply for a Russian army to protect 
him against his own subjects. Soon 
after the Armenian patriarch was com- 
manded to obey 4 Russian superior ; 
and a Circassian prince, to whom Mah- 
moud had made some trifling present, 
was dismissed from Constantinople be- 
cause he was unpopular at the Court 
of St. Petersburgh, 

But this vexatious interference was 
not confined to transactions between 
the ‘two monarchs themselves. In 
1835, when M. Texier was sent by the 
French government on a scientific 
voyage tothe southern shores of the 
Black sea, he was allowed a sloop of 
war to bring him there. The Russian 
minister interfered, and he was refused 
permission to pass. Precisely similar 
was the case of Mr. Ellis, our ambas- 
sador to the Court of Persia, and of 
Lord Durham, when on his passage to 
St. Petersburgh, both of whom were 
obliged to change from the govern- 
ment steamer which carried them as 
far as Constantinople, and proceed in 

rivate vessels, while the Russian co. 
ours were flying where the British 
flag dare not be seen. The treaty of 
Hunkair Skelessi was made the pretext 
for these insults. But to adhere to its 

rovisions, the Sultan was forced to 
infringe the treaty of 1809, by which 
British ships of war were to be al- 
lowed to pass, uninterrupted, on Jand- 
ing their guns, and in which there was 
a special reservation to the British of 
any privilege that should afterwards be 
allowed to the most favoured allies of 
the Sultan. The case of France was 
precisely similar. 

The following year the affair of Mr. 
Churchill presented a similar instance 
of Russian officiousness. When in 
consequence of the violence used to- 
wards that gentleman, Lord Ponsonby, 
then British ambassador, had insisted on 
the dismissal of the Reis Effendi, who 
had been the chief offender throughout 
the whole transaction, the Russian am- 
bassador wrote to the Sultan a letter ex- 
pressing his master’s regret at the loss 
of so faithful a servant of Mahmoud, and 
so tried a friend of his Russian 
allies ; and to appease his displeasure, 
he was forced to reply that the 
dismissal of the Reis Effendi was alto- 

ether unconnected with the affair of 
Mr. Churchill, and solely attributable 
to his great age, and consequent unfit- 
ness for his office. 

Though the influence of the Russians 
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at Constantinople had been latterly de- 
clining, the relative situation of parties 
continued but littlealtered. The western 
powers have taken no decisive steps to 
restore the Ottoman empire to_ its 
proper rank among the states of 
Europe. All their efforts have been 
directed to fritter away Russian in- 
fluence at the Divan by diplomatic 
ingenuity, and by threats and promises 
to prevent another open rupture with 
Egypt. The latter has proved a hope- 
lesstask. All last year both Mahmoud 
and Mehemet seemed every moment 
on the verge of a war. They each 
sent large bodies of troops to the 
frontiers of Asia Minor, and reinforced 
their fleets. From Mehemet’s conduct 
it was impossible to judge what were 
his real designs. One moment he 
threatened to declare himself totally 
independent of the Porte, and the 
government of Egypt hereditary in 
his own family, and the next brought 
professions of peace and an instalment 
of his tribute to Constantinople. In 


August he communicated to the consuls 
of the different European states what 
appeared to be his final determination, 
of declaring the crown of Egypt here- 
ditary, and when he learned their 


decided hostility to his designs, he 
addressed to them an angry message, 
confirming his former declaration. At 
the time of Mahmoud’s death, both par- 
ties had a large force prepared for action 
on the Euphrates, to which they were 
daily sending reinforcements. Up to 
that period, the Sultan had evinced a 
bodily health as robust and vigorous as 
his mind. Suddenly he complained of 
illness, and scarcely had the news 
reached England that he was indis- 
posed, before it was announced that he 
was dead. This event occurred on 
the 30th of June, 1839, and there 
seems to hang over it some mystery. 
The account of Mahmoud’s death 
was immediately followed by tidings of 
the total defeat of the Turkish army. 
In addition to this disaster, the Orto- 
man fleet has renounced the authority 
of the Porte, and joined Mehemet 
Ali, through the treachery of the Ca- 
pitan Pacha; the army of reserve at 
Koniah has revolted, in consequence 
of disputes about their pay, and the rem- 
nant of the defeated troops, instead of re- 
assembling for the protection of the capi- 
tal, are dispersed through Asia Minor, 
where they have become little better 
than banditti. It seems as if the mas- 
ter mind of their late monarch had 


been the only bond that held together 
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the mouldering elements of the empire 
which were ready to full to pieces the 
moment it was lost. Its armies de- 
stroyed—its fleet revolted—its subjects 
discoutented—the preservation of ‘Tur. 
key seems now more difficult than ever 
and the few mouths that have passed 
since the decease of the late Sultan seem 
to have hurried it further towards its 
final ruin than even the years of diffi. 
culty which preceded that event. 

Such is a brief notice of the prin- 
cipal events of the reign of Mah- 
moud If. the first Sultan who ever 
threw off the trammels of Turkish 
ignorance and prejudice, which, not- 
withstanding his efforts, have ultimately 
caused the present degradation of the 
Ottoman empire. Suddeuly called to 
fill the throne of a falling kingdom, he 
made every effort to stay its ruin— 
some characterized by a fearful energy, 
which nothing but the habitually bloody 
policy of the East could palliate, but 
many of which he had the plea of 
desperate necessity to justify. As sud- 
deuly called away by death, he has 
left it in a state of uncertainty, in which 
its ultimate destiny must depend on 
the conduct of its professing allies, 

In his person the late Sultan exhi- 
bited at different times very different 
aspects. He was not well made ; his 
body exceeded the proportion of his 
legs, and when he stood he appeared 
rather a deformed man. He was 
seldom, however, seen in that posi- 
tion. When he appeared in public 
he was always on horseback, and at 
an audience where he received foreign 
ambassadors he sat. He then looked 
a man of fine person and athietic make, 
without any want of symmetry in his 
limbs. His countenance was hand- 
some, with a high forehead and dark 
piercing eyes, which, when he was 
excited, exhibited a fearful expression. 
He then seldom looked full in the 
face of the person whom he addressed, 
but rolled his eyes in such a way that 
the white alone was visible, and cast 
a portentous glare, to which his known 
severity and relentless cruelty during 
the Greek revolution gave a terrible 
meaning. When the excitement was 
passed, his countenance assumed a mild 
and pleasing expression. In his old 
costume his Oriental dress set off his 
erson to great advantage, while 
his full black beard gave his face a 
character altogether in keeping with 
the rest ; but when he partially adopted 
the Frank dress, there was something 
very anomalous in bis appearance, 
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Over the turban there is always fixed 
a red cap, called a fez, just covering 
the topof the scull; he laid aside 
the turban, but retained the fez. It, 
however, was no larger than a saucer, 
and was therefore too small to remain 
in its place, so, to keep it there, he 
enlarged the border till it came down 
over his ears, when it appeared sin- 
gularly undignified, resembling a red 
nighteap. His flowing Benishe was 
exchanged for a close frock coat, 
buttoned tight, over which his black 
beard floated. He changed the short 
shovel-shaped stirrup of the East for 
the long-strapped one of Europe, but 
his former habit of riding stiil adhered 
to him, so that the change of the 
stirrup made him totter in his saddle, 
like a man who wanted some support 
for his feet, while his stooping attitude 
and tight coat gave him the appearance 
of being hump-backed. Disliking his 
new mode of riding, and unwilling to 
return to the old, he adopted a Euro- 
pean carriage as a mode of conveyance, 
and in order to display it, he drove 
four-in-hand every day over the bridge 
which he built, connecting Pera and 
Constantinople, and exhibited great 
dexterity in the management of his 
horses. His domestic habits were 
marked by similar changes : he sat on 
a chair at table, and used a knife and 
fork ; but he dined by himself, and all 
the dishes were brought to him, one by 
one, under a locked cover: when 
opened and tasted by the cook, to 
prove that they were not poisoned, he 
tasted them himself, and selecting that 
which he hiked best, dined moderately 
onit. He violated the law of Maho- 
met in drinking wine; his favourite 
beverage was champagne, and he hus 
even been accused of indulging in it to 
excess. He amused himself with the 
pucrile pleasure of making it explode, 
and watching the cork, followed by the 
sparkling liquor, shoot towards the 
ceiling. 

He altogether disregarded the Maho- 
medan prejudice against making a like- 
ness; he was fond of having his pic- 
ture drawn, and was careful in asking 
the artist to whom he was sitting, what 
particular feature he was copying, in 
order that he might compose it as he 
thought most becoming. When he 
liked a portrait, he made it a present to 
a European ambassador, and was gra- 
tified when one of them complimented 


him, by telling him that the ladies of 


his court in Europe would fall in love 
with the original. In his family he 
Vou, XIV. 
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was not an austere or crue] man; on 
the contrary, in the very tempest of 
his passion, during the Greek and Ja- 
nissary insurrections, he retired from 
the excitement of politics to his do- 
mestic circle, and was seen playing 
with his children, like Henry 1V. of 
France. The eldest of them died, 
and his enemies reported that his father 
caused his death, lest the Janissaries 
should place him on the throne ; but 
it is now known he died of the smuall- 
pox; and his father, anxious to pre- 
serve the rest, had the present Sultanand 
his brothers and sisters vaccinated bya 
Frank physician. His good sense at once 
showed him the superiority of Euro- 
pean practice, and in any ailment he 
sent for a Frank doctor in preference 
to a Turkish hakim. The physician to 
the English embassy was thus called 
in to the seraglio, he found his young 
patient labouring under a severe 
jaundice, in a chamber hung round 
with yellow satin. His father was so 
affected with the change of colour in 
the child, that he could not bear to 
look at him ; so the attendant took this 
precaution to reduce every other ob- 
ject in the room to the same colour, 
that he might not so much remark it. 
For his marriageable daughters, the 
Princesses Merimeh and Sahileh, who 
had been most carefully educated, he 
selected two of the most distinguished 
and estimable men of his court, and 
however cruel and vindictive to stran- 
gers, showed, iv all that concerned 
his own family, the greatest fondness 
and discrimination. 

Though he had conquered many of 
his oriental prejudices and supersti- 
tions, and was duily overcoming more, 
there were some to which he clung to 
the hour of his death, He was 
strongly addicted to astrology, and 
consulted the Monegin Bashi, or chief 
astrologer, on all events of his life, whe- 
ther frivolous or important ;—the lucky 
day for commencing any undertaking 
—the lucky hour for entering or Jeav- 
ing the seraglio—were carefully regis- 
tered ; and among the gilis which he 
sent to the Ewperor of Russia by bis 
son-in-law, Halil Pacha, were two hun- 
dred and forty talismans of miraculous 
virtue. His views in other respects 
were so liberal, as to create a suspi- 
cion of an intention to abjure Islamism, 
and embrace Christianity. He ordered 
all the Christian churches which had 
been destroyed by the Turks, at the 
commencement of the Greek revolu- 
tion, to be repaired ; and rebuilt thirty- 
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six Armenian and twenty-nine Greek 
places of worship in the capital. He 
even permitted new ones to be erected 
-—an indulgence rarely or never al- 
lowed by his predecessors, from the 
time Mahomet IL. divided the places of 
worship then existing between the Mos- 
lem andthe Christian. He allotted large 
sums of money to the erection of schools, 
and sometimes had processions of all 
the children, of every religion, walking 
through the city, headed by their mas- 
ters, like the children of St. Paul's in 
London. These, and similar indul- 
gences, were all adduced as_ proofs of 
his inclination, and so sanguine were 
the Greeks, that every incident was 
conceived as a proof of his intention 
to change his religion. Crosses were 
seen in the air over Santa Sophia, and 
intimated that he, like another Con- 
stantine, was about to be converted, 
and restore the mosque to its original 
worship. Christian emblems were dis- 
cerned in the flags flying over his head, 
and he built his new palace at Istavros, 
the City of the Cross. These “ trifles 
light as air,” are hardly worth a notice, 
but it is not improbable that, had he 
lived, the light of the gospel would 
have shone on his enquiring mind, 
where it had probably dawned, and he 
would finally have adopted the reli- 
gion, as he had the military and civil 
institutions of Europe. 

With respect to his reforms, many 
attempts have been made to derogate 
from their merits. It has not been 
considered that he was not an Euro- 

ean, born among the lights and kuow- 
aes of the western world, and at- 
tempting his improvements on a people 
already prepared, and willing to re- 
ceive them; but he was a Turk, born 
and educated in the. seclusion, igno- 
rance, aad prejudice of a seraglio, and 
had never travelled out of his own 


country, to see the improvements of 


other states. The people he had to 
reform were Turks, more ignorant, 
obstinate, and prejudiced than any 
other nation ; who thought themselves 
the perfection of human nature, and 
that any change must be for the worse ; 
who, therefore, defended to the death 
their old usages, and compelled him to 


carry every alteration at the hazard of 


his life. His views, therefore, must 
have been the intuition of a vigorous 
and capacious mind ; and his carrying 
them into execution, the intrepid deter- 
mination of a deep conviction. His 
merits will be better appreciated by 


giving a brief sketch of what he actu. 
ally effected. 

His army had been a mere undiscip- 
lined rabble ; every man dregsed ace 
cording to his own choice, and gene. 
rally acted as seemed good in his own 
eyes. They were seldom seen or re 
cognized ; they were shut up in kislas, 
or barracks, from whence they issued 
to fulfil an order of despotism ; and 
having filled some place with blood 
and carnage, they again disappeared, 
like some mysterious agents, who were 
only known by the destruction they 
caused. When they were on a march, 
they wandered straggling, like a com. 
mon mob, dressed in dirty . drab 


jackets, and distinguished as soldiers 


only by their tophees. He formed 
them into regular regiments, dressed 
in regular uniforms, and armed with 
muskets and bayonets. They were 
daily paraded, disciplined, and at. 
tended by European bands of music, 
Trifles mark the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted in effecting this change. The 
soldiers were provided with caps in. 
stead of turbans, and shoes instead of 
slippers ; and to render both more“con- 
venient and military, the first - were 
furnished with shades to keep off the 
sun, and the ‘soldiers were given 
brushes to polish the second. The 
cap was rejected, because the Koran 
requires that every man should pros- 
trate himself in prayer, by touching 
his forehead to the ground, which 
the sun-shade prevented; and the 
brushes were refused, because they 
were made of the bristles of a hog, 
and the hair of an unclean animal they 
were not allowed to touch ; nor was it 
till pigs were common in the streets of 
Constantinople that the soldiers over- 
came this prejudice. 

Of all the privileges Turks arrogate 
to themselves, that of making and 
keeping slaves was the most important 
in their eyes, founded on notions of 
their own superiority, and the imme- 
morial usage of the East. Their mili- 
tary expeditions were undertaken in 
the hopes that captives should be- 
come the domestic slaves and property 
of their conquerors, and reducing to 
slavery the whole surviving popula- 
tion of Scio, had been the induce- 
ment and reward of those who en- 
gaged in that sanguinary expedition. 
To the astonishment of Europe, he 
issued a firmaun, that the captives should 
be restored to their liberty, and sums 
of money were given to defray the ex- 
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enses of their journey home. This is 
the first instance of the kind in the 
annals of- Turkey, and may be consi- 
dered the commencement of the aboli- 
tion of slavery in that empire. . 

The barbarous practice of foreign 
ambassadors bringing presents as a 
kind of tribute to the Sultan; of 
clothing, washing, and feeding them 
when they were presented , and send- 
ing them to the seven towers, when 
they offended the Porte, was abolished, 
and the representatives of majesty were 
received and treated by a brother so- 
yereign without arrogance or preten- 
sion, and with the urbanity of the most 
civilized and polite states of Europe. 

The medical art was in the lowest 
state of degradation. To dissect a 
man for a post mortem examination of 
the cause of his death—much more, to 
open a human body, to examine its 
strueture—was held impious and sa- 
crilegious, and a defilement to such a 
degree, that the man was unclean who 
even touched a corpse. If a thief had 


swallowed a diamond, to conceal it, 
and was known to die with it in his 
stomach, the law expressly forbade 
the opening of the body, to extract the 
jewel. Even -plates, representing the 
er of the human frame, were prohi- 


ited, as idolatrous. The late Sul- 
tan first caused an anatomical work to be 
printed at the press at Scutari, with ac- 
eurate plates of the human figure, and 
established a school of medicine, in 
which it was used ; and, as no hakim 
in his dominions could be found capa- 
ble of lecturing, he appointed a French 
physician to give demonstrations, and 
directed the Hakim Bashi, or state 
physician, to attend them. He even 
sanctioned dissection ; but the still in- 
veterate prejudice of the Turks would 
not suffer them to profit by it. 
He founded another college for the 
study of European languages. For- 
merly, the office of interpreter to the 
Divan had been always filled by a 
Greek ; but when the insurrection com- 
menced, and Morousi was beheaded, 
none of his countrymen would be trusted. 
Yet, so inflexible had been the pride 
that forbad the Turk to speak the 
tongue of the infidel, not one Mussul- 
man could be found fit to fill the office, 
and it was conferred upon a Jew. 
Mahmoud, however, overcame this pre- 
judice, and there are now many Turks 
able to converse freely with Franks, in 
their own language. Though he could 
not speak any western language him- 
self, he spoke and wrote Persian, which 
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is the French of the east, with the 
greatest ease and elegance, and undet» 
stood his own language so perfectly, 
that his firmauns, which he aul 
wrote with his own hand, are consi- 
dered models of correctness in Turkish 
composition, 

Precaution against infectious dis- 
eases was another thing to which the 
Turks were strongly opposed. They 
would not even allow prayers to be 
offered up in the mosques, to stay a 
pestilence, lest they should seem to re- 
pine at the acts of Allah. The fright- 
ful ravages of the ever-enduring plague, 
consequently, became the terror of all 
Europe, and the other states were 
obliged to draw a sanitory cordon of, 
perhaps, 10,000 miles round the Otto- 
man empire, to protect themselves 
against this awful endemic of the Turks. 
Mahinoud broke through this absurd 
prejudice, and obtained from the En- 
glish government at Malta, a plan for 
a Lazaretto, and an intelligent officer 
was sent to carry it into effect. It will, 
probably, when completed, be the most 
perfect in Europe. Ina similar man- 
ner, he overcame the prejudices against 
the treatment of cholera, and com- 
pletely eradicated those against vacci- 
nation, by setting the example of its 
practice in his own family. 

There is, in fact, scarcely a single 
art which his improvements did not 
touch upon. Not content with chang- 
ing the dress of his subjects, he im- 
proved the architecture of their houses, 
also, and, for this purpose, he afforded 
an excellent model in the new palace 
which he erected on the Bosphorus, 
where, instead of projecting eves, with 
fantastic clusters of wooden cupolas 
and minarets, enclosing an inconve- 
nient mass of gloomy chambers, always 
darkened with dense blinds, the stran- 
ger sees a superb and cheerful struc- 
ture, in the most elegant style of Gre- 
cian architecture. This example is 
now daily followed in the other Turkish 
edifices. But still more striking than 
the change in the form of their houses 
is the alteration he introduced in the 
treatment of their female inmates. He 
is the only Sultan who ever relaxed 
the strict privacy to which oriental 
jealousy confined the females of the 
harem; and so far had his generous 
views on this subject, so opposed to 
all the most cherished and peculiar 
prejudices of a Turk, advanced, that 
two years before his death, on the open- 
ing of a bridge between Constanti- 
nople and Pera, at which the chief 
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officers of his court were present, the 
females ‘of the seraglio also appeared in 
their carriages, guily dressed, to assist 
at the féte. 

His political reforms were equally as 
numerous, and, perhaps, more difficult, 
because he had to contend with power 
as well as prejudice. His predeces- 
sors abstained from all contact with 
the people, as weakening that awful 
and mysterious respect with which they 
wished to be surrounded. He began 
with the Divan: instead of sending his 
commands in writing, he came and sat 
among the members, and invited cer- 
tain bodies to send deputies to consult 
on the public business, so that his Di- 
van began to bear some remote resem- 
blance to a popular assembly. 

At the feast of the Bairam, every 
Pacha in theempire used to be changed. 
A thousand horses stood at the gate of 
the seraglio, with Tartars ready mount- 
ed, to carry orders to them; and they 
were seen riding in all directions, like 
the Fates und Furies, the arbiters of 
destiny, bearing mandates for death or 
deposition. The cupidity of the Porte 


originated this custom, as every change 
of Pachas was a source of revenue— 
each new governor paying for his ap- 

intment. This system was abolished. 


he Sultan ordered that no officer 
should be changed, except for delin- 
quency, or incapacity, and the new one 
should be appointed, not for money, 
but for merit. All the officers of the 
seraglioiwere considered slaves. They 
had Ofizinally been so, and, as such, 
incapable of holding any property of 
their own. When they died, there- 
fore, it all reverted to their master, the 
Sultan. This, like the former, was 
the cause of great evil, as the avarice 
of the monarch constantly caused the 
death of the minister, that he might 
the sooner come into his inheritance. 
Mahmoud relinquished this claim also, 
and the Sultan is no longer the heir of 
executed men in office, and so, has no 
sordid motive for their execution. 

The old Turkish system was so far 
republican in spirit, that, generally 
speaking, rank and titles were merely 
personal, and no man had any heredi- 
tary claim to them. There were, how- 
ever, certain families in Asia, who held 
Zains or Timariots, feudal tenures, 
for which they gave their own services, 
and those of their vassals, when called 
upon. These Ayans, or Deré Beys, 
abused: their power, as other similar 
“lords of the valleys” had done, in the 
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darker ages of Europe, and became, 
with few exceptions, the petty tyrants 
of their respective districts, almond 
determined to bave no tyrant in his 
empire but himself; so, he broke 
through these feudal rights, and re. 
duced the petty despots to the level of 
his other subjects. 

The corps of the Ulemah, or men of 
the law, were the greatest obstacles he 
had to contend with, because the 
were the most influential body in di. 
recting the opinions of the ‘people, 
The Turks, like the ancient Hebrews, 
blended together their civil and reli. 
gious code, and the precepts of the 
Koran were, with them, as inviolable 
as those of the Pentateuch with the 
Jews, both being founded by the re. 
spective people on divine authority, 
The Ulemah were the great expounders 
of this code, and combined the offices 
of the priesthood and the magistracy, 
They were in strict league with the Ja- 
nissaries, opposing every attempt to 
enlighten the venerable ignorance of 
the Moslem, as likely to weaken their 
own authority ; and, on ail such occa- 
sions, they put forward the Janissaries 
as their agents. By striking the tre- 
mendous blow at the latter, Mahmoud 
cut off the right hand of the former, 
deprived them of their means of re- 
sistance, and left them nearly power- 
less. 

But the greatest and most important 
of his reforms is, perhaps one of the 
last. One cause of the barbarity of the 
Turks was the utter ignorance in which 
they were kept. They never travelled 
abroad to visit other countries, sce 
their usages, and profit by theirimprove- 
ments ; nor had they any means of 
learning them from written accounts, 
They were not only ignoraut of what was 
passing in other places, but knew little 
of eventsathome. To enlighten them 
in the most effectual manner, and bring 
useful knowledge to every man’s door, 
he established a newspaper, which was 
printed in the capital, in Turkish, 
Greek, Armenian, aud French, for the 
different nations that compose the po- 
pulation, and in order that its influence 
might be still more extensive, he or- 
dered every Pacha to take a certain 
number of copies, and circulate them ~ 
through his pachalick. These papers 
are now taken in the coffee-houses, and 
the Turk, instead of devoting his whole 
attention to figments of story-tellers, is 
instructed in the realities of life at 
home and abroad, and has laid’ before 
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him every passing event, every useful 
jnformation, every thing new in art, 
scieuce, and literature. 

Such is a brief and very imperfect 
sketch of some of the improvements 
effected by this extraordinary man, in 
the ulmost hopeless state of his native 
country. It has been objected that he 
wasted his energies on trifles, which 
should have been directed to more 1n- 
portant objects, that he roused the op- 
position of prejudices which he ought 
rather to have yielded to, and attempted 
that reformation in a short space of a 
few years, which it would require cen- 
turies to complete. This might be ap- 

licable to other countries but not to 
bis, To a Turk every thing is impor- 
tant. The example of Peter the Great 
in the adjoining country seems to have 
been his model. His laws about dress 
were not more frivolous than Peter's 
about beards, or the English parlia- 
ment’s about breeches, or Elizabeth's 
about the length of coats ; and the alte- 
ration he effected in twenty-nine years 
in Turkey, was not more rapid than 
that which his great prototype effected 
in Russia in a less space of time.— 
Death cut off both these extraordinary 
men in the midst of their career. The 
reforms ofthe Czar continued after his 
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I felt, that day, 
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decease ; it is doubtful whether those 
of the sultan will long survive himself. 
“An Amurath may not an Amurath 
succeed,” and the son of Mahmoud 
may not resemble his father. Of this 
he has already displayed some inten- 
tion. Rigidly adhering to the law of 
the prophet, he has begun to revoke 
every improvement that seemed to in- 
fringe on it. He bas thrown into the 
Bosphorus his father’s beautiful service 
of glass, as connected with forbidden 
wine, and has even, it is said, abolished 
the quarantine as an impious attempt 
to evade the unalterable decrees of 
Allah; but it is nevertheless the 
duty and interest of civilized Eu- 
rope to adopt him as one of their 
family, and cherish in him his father’s 
spirit of improvement. He is a mere 
youth of seventeen; and on the con- 
duct of his western allies perhaps de- 
pends his fate—whether he shall tread 
in his father’s steps, and raise his subjects 
toa rank of equality with European 
Christians, or he and they together 
fall before the inordinate power of 
their northern neighbours, and become 
the subjects of a people, the immense 
mass of whom are more barbarous than 
themselves. 





Embattled armies round me—hosts unseen— 

This world’s proud prince with his tempestuous sway— 
And fervent seraphs from a world serene— 

All met in deadly and eternal hate 

Round one immortal soul—heaven there and hell. 

Each sent its spirit and its potentate ; 

And their encountering shock was like the swell 

Of meeting oceans ; yet no ocean sound 


Broke upon earthly shore from that wild strife profound. 


How deadly quiet seemed the outer world! 


The sky, the air, the faint and breathless flowers ! ’ 
While, deep within me, ange!-trumpets hurled . 
Mortal defiance ¢ and celestial powers 

Were thronging, hurrying through my trembling soul 


To the dread combat ! 





It is over now! 


Those battle-thunders long have ceased to roll ; 
I lift to heaven a peace-illumined brow, 
And hear victorious musie evermore, 


Culling me hence with joy to tread a heavenly shore! 


E. M. H, 
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LINES, 


Where had my soul been wandering? I awoke 
And wept wild tears o’er some dark grief unknown ! 
Some misery futhomless, that had been shown 

To my crushed heart, by thy light sceptre’s stroke 
Sleep! dread magician! mighty to invoke 

The dead themselves from graves whereon hath grown 
The grass of many years. But there was thrown— 
(Was it that haply else my heart had broke, 

Or madness fallen upon its after-days)— 

O'er it a shroud, like that which hides the vast 
Eternal Future from our searching gaze ! 

Anguish remained, but all beside had passed 

Into impervious shadow. Ah! the maze 

Of life’s dark mystery! Do our spirits go 

Far hence, and things unutterable know ? 


E. M. H. 


LEGENDS AND TALES OF THE QUEEN’S COUNTY PEASANTRY, 
NO. I.—THE BANSHEE. 
«It was the Banshee.”— Ossian. 


« Hark, hark,—whence comes this solemn wail 
That floats upon the midnight gale? 
It is the warning spirit’s cry ; 
I see her dim and hagyard eye ; 
I see her rend her hoary hair ; 
I see her beat her bosom bare ; 
She bodes no good, I fear some sorrow 
Will fall upon our race to-morrow.”— Anon, 


Tue Irish peasantry have ever been remarkable for their curious and singular 
superstitions—tor the magnificent wildness of their imaginations—for the peculiar 
and romantic grandeur with which their terrible and lofty fictions are invested— 
and for the depth and richness of poetic fancy which characterises every article 
of their legendary creed. The “ Emerald Isle” is not only the land of wit und 
wagygery, of potatoes and politics, but it is the homestead of superstition, witch- 
craft, and fairyism—that congenial soil, adopted, above all others, by elves, 
fairies, and all the other beings of the world of spirits, for their favourite, sublunary 
home. It is not my intention, at present, to enter into a philosophical inves- 
tigation of the origin or cause of this peculiar and strange feature in the character 
of my countrymen; but this I must say, as many have said betore, that its effects 
are ridiculously conspicuous in the powerful, and, I may add, degrading influence 
it has on the moral and social habits of the lower, ay, and in many instances, of 
the middling, and even upper classes of the Iri-h people. 

But a truce to moralizing: I do not enter the field as a philosopher; I 
venture to appear merely in the humble character of an Irish story-teller, and 
although many have made their entré on the same.path before me, still I am 
bold to think that there is still “ample scope and verge enough” open to me— 
the more so, as [ intend to deviate a little from the route marked out by many 
of my more talented, but, at the same time, more ignorant and prejudiced 
predecessors. It has been well observed that many of those “Stories” 
and “Sketches” of “Irish Life” which have appeared of late years, were 
written more with a view to stigmatise and blacken the character of the 
lower order of the Irish peasantry, than to exhibit a fuithful delineation 
of the superstitions, habits, and national prejudices of that remarkable people ; 
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and hence we find that the natives of Great Britain, and even many of the higher 
orders in our own country, know less of our customs, our peculiarities and pre- 
dilections, than they do of the distinguishing traits in the character of “the 
shivering tenants of the frozen zone,” or the painted and tattooed natives of the 
South Sea Islands. And how can it be otherwise ? when we see that most of 
those who of late years have written of “Ireland and the Irish” were either 
rejudiced against us from habit or education, or were no farther interested in 
what they said, than as it merely regarded a pecuniary or money-making specu- 
lation ?* Thus, their sketches were either mere dreams of fiction, in which we 
were held up to the gaze of a contemptuous world, as a nation of demi-savages, 
or, at best, but caricatures in which the creations of the fancy were substituted 
for “things as they are,” and the good-natured, generous, quick-witted and 
imaginative Irish peasant made to appear as a mean, ignorant, cowardly bar- 
barian. 

It was, therefore, gentle reader, the consideration of these facts which at 
first tempted me to add my humble name to the lengthened catalogue of Irish 
“story-tellers ;” and perhaps I am as well qualified to undertake the task as 
many of those who have gone before me. I am an Irish peasant—born and 
reared in an Irish cabin, and educated in an Irish hedge-school. I have spent 
my years (and, as yet, they are not many) among the lower classes of the insulted 
and despised Irish peasantry. On Sundays I have kuelt with them before the 
same rude altar; on the week days I have wrought with them in the same 
fields, and in the same employment ; on the summer evenings [ have joined 
them in the gaieties of the rustic dance, on the well-trodden village green ; 
and during the long tempestuous winter’s evenings I have been with them at 
the gaming-table, or the wake, or formed a link with them in the laughing circle, 
around the cheerful cottage fire, and there felt intense delight in listening to 
those numerous romantic national songs, and wild legends, with which my 
native hamlet abounds. I, therefore, fondly hope that the world will not reproach 
me with vanity or egotism when I assert, that, from the facts which I have men- 
tioned, and the reasons I have just now stated, I must necessarily be better 
acquainted with the affairs of the Irish peasant, and with his life and habits, 
than those dandy caricaturists whose opportunities of observation were limited 
to a cursory survey of the scenery of the country, taken, perhaps, from the top 
of a stage-coach, or, at most, to a few rambling excursions through the highways 
or villages, made during some two or three weeks’ sojourn at the villa of a noble 
friend, or a few days’ residence at some fashionable watering-place or country 
hotel ; and to those still more dangerous and less honourable writers whose sole 
information is derived from the remarks of those more ignorant and malicious 
than themselves. Nor will J, I expect, be accused of arrogance or effrontery, 
when I announce to the public my intention of presenting them, henceforward, 
regularly, with a series of original Irish stories, and that, under the title of 
“Legends and Stories of the Queen’s County Peasantry,” I intend to introduce 
my first series—not “Sketches,” however, professing to develope the personal 
character of the Irish peasant, or involving in their details an exposé of his faults, 
his foibles, or his virtues—but tales and narratives illustrative of the leading 
superstitions of the nation in general, and in particular of that part of the country 
in which I have been born and educated. 

I shall now conclude, by begging leave to introduce my first “tale” to a 
generous and discriminating public. It may possibly have little, save its 
originality, to recommend it to their favour, but should it possess any merit, 
it will not be spurned or disregarded by the consideration that it has proceeded 
from the pen of one of that despised caste whose customs, habits, and super- 
Stitions it professes to illustrate—a labouring Irish peasant. 


THE BANSHEE, 


Or all the superstitions prevalent so grand or fanciful, none which has 
amongst the natives of Ireland at any been so universally assented to, or so 
period, past or present, there is none cordially cherished, as the belief in the 


* [We believe the author to be mistaken, and we fear that in his secluded home many 
of the splendid illustrations of the character and superstitions of our people, which 
have appeared within the last dozen of years, may never have reached him.—A. P.) 











existence of the Banshee.* There are 
very few, however remotely acquainted 
with Irish life, or I[rish history, but 
must have heard or read of the [rish 
banshee; still, as there are different 
stories and different opinions afloat 
respecting this strange being, I think 
a little explanation concerning her ap- 
pearance, functions, and habits will not 
be unacceptable to my readers. The 
banshee, then, is said to be an imma- 
terial and immortal being, attached, 
time out of mind, to various respectable 
and ancient families in Ireland, and is 
said always to appear to announce, by 
cries and lamentations, the death of 
any member of that family to which 
she belongs. She always comes at 
night, a short time previous to the 
death of the fated one, and takes her 
stand outside, convenient to tie house, 
and there utters the most plaintive 
cries and lamentations, generally in 
some unknown language, and in a tone 
of voice resembling a human female. 
She continues her visits night after 
night, unless vexed or annoyed, until 
the mourned object dies, and some- 
times she is said to continue about 
the house for several nights after. 
Sometimes she is said to appear in 
the shape of a most beautiful young 
damsel, and dressed in the must 
elegant and fantastic garments, but 
her general appearance is in the like- 
ness of a very old woman, of small 
stature, and bending and decrepid 
form, enveloped in a winding-sheet or 
grave-dress, and her long, white, hoary 
hair waving over her shoulders and 
descending to her fect. At other 
times she is dressed in the costume 
of the middle ages—the different ar- 
ticles of her clothing being of the 
richest material and of a sable hue. 
She is very shy, and easily irritated, 
and when once annoyed or vexed, 
she flies away, and never returns 
during the saine generation. When 
the death of the person whom she 
mourns is continzeut, or to occur 
by unforeseen accident, she is purti- 
cularly agitated and tronbled in her 
uppearance, and unusually loud and 
mouriful in her lamentations. Soine 
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would fuin have it that this strange 
being is actuated by a feeling quite 
inimical to the interests of the family 
which she haunts, and that she comes 
with joy and triumph to announce 
their misfortunes. This opinion, how. 
ever, is rejected by most people, who 
imagine her their most devoted friend 
and that she was, at some remote 
period, a member of the family, and 
once existed on the earth, in life and 
loveliness. It is not every Irish family 
can claim the honour cf an attendant 
banshee ; they must be respectably 
descended, and of ancient line, to have 
any just pretensions to a warning 
Spirit, However, she does not appear 
to be influenced by the difference of 
creed or clime, provided there be no 
other impediment,as several Protestant 
families of Norman and Anglo-Saxon 
origin boast of their own banshee ; and 
to this hour several noble and distin. 
guished families in the country feel 
proud of the surveillance of that mys- 
terions being. Neither is she influ. 
enced by the circumstances of rank or 
fortune, as she is oftener found fre- 
queuting the cabin of the peasant, than 
the baronial mansion of the lord of 
thousand3. Even the humble family 
to which the writer of this tale belongs, 
has long claimed the honorable appen- 
dage of a banshee ; and it may, per. 
haps, excite an additional interest in 
my readers, when | inform them that 
my present story is associated with her 
Just visit to that family. 

Some years ago there dweit in the 
vicinity of Mountrath, in the Queen's 
county, a farmer, whose namie for obvi- 
ous reasons, we shall not at present 
disclose. He never was married, and 
his only domestics were a servant boy 
and an old woman, a house-keeper, 
who had long been a follower or de- 
pendent of the family. He was bora 
and educated in the Roman Catholic 
chureh, but on arriving at manhood, for 
reasons best known to himself, he ab- 
jured the tenets of that creed, aud con- 
furmed to the doctrines of Protes- 
tantism. However, in after years he 
seomed to waver, and refused going to 
church, and by his manner of living 


* Banshce.—This is an Irish word, and in English literally signifies © white fairy,” 
white, and « shee,” a fairy ; and thi : 
its Leing said to wake its appearance generally 
accounts of the Irish banshee see * Tie Menwirs of Lady Panshaw,” quoted by Sir 
Walter Scott, in a note on “ The Lady of the Lake,” + Personal Sketches,” by St 
Jonuh Barrington; Miss Lefanu’s “ Memoirs o! 
Jast not least,” Crofton Croker'’s “ Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of 
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seemed to favour the dogmas of Infi- 
delity or Atheism. He was rather 
dark and reserved in his manner, and 
oftentimes “sullen and gloomy in his 
temper ; and this joined with his well- 
known disregard of religion, served 
to render him somewhat unpopular 
amongst his neighbours and acquaint- 
ances. However, he was in general 
respected, and was never insulted or 
annoyed: he was considered as an 
honest, inoffensive man, and as hé was 
well supplied with fire-arms and am- 
munition—in the use of which he was 
well practised, having, in his early days, 
served several years in a yeomanry 
corps—few liked to disturb him, even 
had they been so disposed. He was 
well educated, and decidedly hostile to 
every species of superstition, and was 
constantly jeering his old house-keeper, 
who was extremely superstitious, and 
pretended to be entirely conversant 
with every matter connected with 
witcheraft and the fairy world. He 
seldom darkened a neighbour's door, 
and scarcely ever asked any one to 
enter his, but generally spent his leisure 
hours in reading, of which he was ex- 
tremely fond, or in furbishing his fire- 
arms, to which he was still more at- 
tached, or in listening to, and laughing 
at, the wild and blood-curdling stories 
of old Moya, with which her memory 
abounded. Thus, he spent his time 
until the period at which our tale 
commences, when he was about fifty 
years of age; and old Moya, the 
honse-keeper, had become extremely 
feeble, stooped, and of very ugly and 
forbidding exterior. 

Oue morning, in the month of No- 
vember, A.D. 1818, this man arose be- 
fore day-light, and on coming out of 
the apartment where he slept, he was 
surprised at finding old Moya in the 
kitchen, sitting over the raked-up fire, 
and smoking her tobacco-pipe in a very 
serious and meditative mood. 

“Arrah, Moya,” said he, “what 
brings you ont of your bed so early 7” 

“Och musha, | dunna,” replied the 
old woman, “ I was so uneasy all night 
that I could not sleep a wink,and [ got 
up to smoke a blast, thinkin’ that it 


t “ Dead-coach ;” or, « Death-coach,” is called in Irelan 
its appearance is regarded as an omen of impending death. 
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might drive away the weight that’s on 
my heart.” 

“And what ails you, Moya?—are 
you sick, or what came over you?” 

“ No, the Lord be prais‘d, I am not 
sick, but my heart is sore, and there's 
a load on my spirits that would killa 
hundred.” 

“Maybe you were dreaming, or 
something that way,” said the man, in 
a bantering tone; and suspecting from 
the old woman’s grave manner, that 
she was labouring under some mental 
delusion. 

“ Dreaming!” re-echoed Moya, with 
a bitter sneer; “aye, dreaming. Och, 
I wish to God I was on/y dreaming ; but 
I am very much afraid it is worse than 
that, and that there is trouble and mis- 
fortune hanging over uz.” 

“And what makes you think so, 
Moya ?” asked he, with a half-sup- 
pressed smile. 

Moya, aware of his well-known hos- 
tility to every species of superstition, 
remained silent, biting her lips, and 
shaking her grey head prophetically. 

“ Why don’t you answer me, Moya ?” 
again asked the man. 

“Och,” said Moya, “I am heart- 
scalded to have it to tell you, and I 
know you will laugh at me; but say 
what you will, there is something bad 
over uz, for the banshee was about the 
house all night, and she has me almost 
frightened out of my wits with her 
shouting aud bawling.” 

The man was aware of the banshee’s 
having been long supposed to haunt his 
family, Lut often scouted that supposi- 
tion ; yet, as it was some years since 
he had last heard of her visiting the 
place, he was not prepared for the 
freezing announcement of old Moya. 
He turned as pale as a corpse, und 
trembled excessively: at last, recol- 
lecting himself, he said, with a forced 
smile— 

“ And how do you know it was the 
banshee, Moya ?” 

“ How do I know?” reiterated Moya, 
tauntingly. “Didn't L see and hear 
her several times during the night ; and 
more nor that, didn’t I hear the ‘ dead- 
couch’} rattling round the house, and 


| *« Coach a bower,” aad 
This superstition is not 


confined to the Irish peasantry, for in an article in the Journal des Sciences, (1826,) 
by Dr. William Grimm, we tind the following:—< The people of Basse Bretazne 
believe that when the death of any person is at hand, a hearse, drawn by skeletons, 
(which they call carriquet au nankou,) wad covered with a white cloth, passes by the 
house where the sick person lies, and the creaking of the wheels may be plainly 
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through the yard, every night at mid- 
night, this week back, as if it would 
tear the house out of the foundation.” 

The man smiled faintly: he was 
frightened, yet was ashamed to appear 
so. He again said— 

“ And did you ever see the banshee 
before, Moya ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Moya, “often. Din’t 
I see her when your mother died? 
Didn't I see her when your brother 
was drowned ?—and sure there wasn’t 
one of the family that went these sixty 
years, that I did not both see and hear 
her.” 

“And where did you see her? and 
what way did she look to-night ?” 

“ T saw her at the little window, over 
my bed: akind of reddish light shone 
round the house: I looked up, and 
there I saw her old, pale face, and 
glassy eyes looking in, and she rocking 
herself to and fro, and clapping her 
little, withered hands, and crying as if 
her very heart would break.” 

“ Well Moya, it’s all imagination ; 
go now, and prepare my breakfast, as [ 
want to go to Maryborough to-day, 
and I must be home early.” 

Moya trembled: she looked at him 
imploringly, and said—* For heaven's 
sake, John, don’t go to-day ; stay till 
some other day, and God bless you, for 
if you go to-day, I would give my oath 
there will something cross you that’s 
bad.” 

“ Nonsense, woman,” said he, “ make 
haste and get me my breakfast.” 

Moya, with tears in her eyes, set 
about getting the breakfast ready; and 
whilst she was so employed, John was 
engaged in making preparations for his 
journey. 

Having now completed his other 
arrangements, he sat down to breakfast, 
and, having concluded it, he arose to 
depart. 

Moyaran to the door, crying loudly ; 
she flung herself on her knees, and said, 
“John, John, be advised. Don’t go 
to-day; take my advice; I know more 
of the world than you do, and I see 
plainly that if you go, you will never 
enter this door again with your life.” 

Ashamed to be influenced by the 
drivellings of an old collough, he pushed 
her away with his hand, and going out 
to the stable, mounted his horse, and 
departed. Moya followed him with 
her eyes, whilst in sight ; and when she 
could no longer see him, she sat down 
at the fire, and wept bitterly. 

It was a bitter, cold day, and the 
farmer, having finished his business in 
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town, feeling himself chilly, went into 
a public-house to have a tumbler of 
punch, and feed his horse: there he 
met an old friend, who would not part 
with him until he would have another 
glass with him, and a little conversation, 
as it was many years since they had 
met before. One glass brought another, 
and it was almost duskish ere John 
thought of returning, and having nearly 
ten miles to travel, it would be dark 
night before he could get home. Still 
his friend would not permit him to go 
but called for more liquor, and it was 
far advanced in the night before they 
parted. John, however, had a good 
1orse, and having had him well-fed, he 
did not spare whip or spur, but dashed 
along at a rapid pace through the gloom 
and silence of the winter's night, and 
had already distanced the town upwards 
of five miles, when, on arriving at a 
very desolate part of the road, a gun 
shot, fired from behind the bushes, put 
an end to his mortal existence. Two 
strange men, who had been at the same 
public-house in Maryborough, drink- 
ing, observing that he had money, and 
learning the road that he was to travel, 
conspired to rob and murder him, and 
waylaid him in this lonely spot, for that 
horrid purpose. 

Poor Moya did not go to bed that 
night, but sat at the fire, every moment 
impatiently expecting his return. Often 
did she listen at the door, to try if she 
could hear the tramp of horses’ foot- 
steps approaching; but in vain; no 
sound met her ear except the sad wail 
of the night wind, moaning fitfully 
through the tall bushes which sur- 
rounded the ancient dwelling, or the 
sullen roar of a little dark river, which 
wound its way through the lowlands, at 
a small distance from where she stood. 
Tired with watching, at length she fell 
asleep on the hearth-stone, but that 
sleep was disturbed and broken, aud 
frightful and appalling dreams inces- 
santly haunted her imagination. 

At length the darksome morning 
appeared struggling through the wintry 
clouds, and Moya again opened the 
door to look out. But what was her 
dismay, when she found the horse 
standing at the stable door, without his 
rider, and the saddle all besmeared 
with clotted blood. She raised the 
death-cry : the neighbours thronged 
round, and it was at once declared, that 
the hapless man was robbed and mur- 
dered. A party on horseback imme- 
diately set forward to seek him, and on 
arriving at the fatal spot, he was found 
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stretched on his back in the ditch, his 
head perforated with shot and slugs, 
and his body literally immersed in a 
pool of blood. On examining him, it 
was found that his money was gone, 
and a valuable gold watch and appen- 
dages abstracted from his pocket. His 
remains were conveyed home, and, 
after having been waked the customary 
time, were committed to the grave of 
his ancestors, in the little green church- 
yard of the village. 

Having no legitimate children, the 
nearest heir to his property was a bro- 
ther, a cabinet-maker, who resided in 
London. A letter was accordingly 
despatched to the brother announcing 
the sad catastrophe, and calling on him 
to come and take possession of the 
property ; and two men were appointed 
to guard the place until he should 
arrive. 

The two men delegated to act as 
guardians, or, a8 they are technically 
termed, “keepers,” were old friends and 
comrades of the deceased, and had 
served with him in the same yeomanry 
corps. Jack O'Malley was a Roman 
Catholic, a square, stout-built, and 


handsome fellow, with a pleasaut word 
for every one, and full of that gaiety, 


vivacity, and monchalance, tor which 
the Roman Catholic peasantry of Ire- 
land are so particularly distinguished. 
He was now about forty-five years of 
age ; sternly attached to the dogmas of 
his religion, aud always remarkable for 
his revolutionary and anti-British prin- 
ciples. He wus brave as a lion, and 
never quailed before a man ; but though 
caring so little for a /iving man, he was 
extremely afraid of a dead one, and 
would go ten miles out of his road at 
night, to avoid passing a “rath,” or 
“haunted bush.” Harry Taylor, on 
the other hand, was a staunch Protes- 
tant; a tall, genteel-looking man, of 
proud and imperious aspect, and full 
of reserve and hauteur—the natural 
consequence of a consciousness of poli- 
tical and religious ascendancy, and su- 
periority of intelligence and education, 
which so conspicuously marked the 
demeanour of the Protestant peasantry 
of those days. Harry, too, loved his 
glass as well as Jack, but was of a 
more peaceful disposition, and, as he 
was well educated and intelligent, he 
was -utterly opposed to superstition, 
and laughed to scorn the mere idea 
of ghosts, goblins, and fairies. Thus 
Jack and Harry were diametrically 
opposed to each other in every point, 
except their love of the cruiskeen, yet 
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they never failed to seize every oppor- 
tunity of being together, and although 
they often blackened each other’s eyes 
in their political and religious disputes, 
yet their quarrels were always amicably 
settled, and they never found themselves 
happy but in each other’s society. 

It was now the sixth or seventh 
night that Jack and Harry, as usual, 
kept their lonely watch in the kitchen 
of the murdered man. A large turf 
fire blazed brightly on the hearth, and 
on a bed of straw in the ample chimney- 
corner was stretched old Moya, in a 
profound sleep. On the hearth-stone, 
between the two friends, stood a small 
oak table, on which was placed a large 
decanter of whiskey, a jug of boiled 
water, and a bowl of sugar, and, as if 
to add an idea of security to that of 
comfort, on one end of the table were 
placed in saltier a formidable-looking 
blunderbuss, and a brace of large brass 
pistols. Jack and his comrade perpe- 
tually renewed their acquaintance with 
the whiskey-bottle, and laughed, and 
chatted, and recounted the advevtures 
of their young days with as much hila- 
rity as if the house which now witnessed 
their mirth never echoed to the cry of 
death or blood. In the course of con- 
versation, Jack mentioned the incident 
of the strange appearance of the ban- 
shee, and expressed a hope that she 
would not come that night to disturb 
their carouse. 

“ Banshee the devil,” shouted Harry ; 
“how superstitious you papists are; I 
would like to see the phiz of any man, 
dead or alive, who dare make his 
appearance here to-night ;” and seizing 
the blunderbuss, and looking wickedly 
at Jack, he vociferated, “ By Hercules, 
I would drive the contents of this 
through their bloody sowls who dare 
annoy us.” 

“ Better for you shoot your mother 
than fire at the banshee, any-how,” re- 
marked Jack. 

“ Psha,” said Harry, looking con- 
temptuously at his companion, “I 
would think no more of riddling the 
old Jade’s hide than I would of throw- 
ing off this tumbler ;” and to suit the 
action to the word, he drained off 
another bumper of whiskey punch. 

“ Jack,” says Harry, “now that we 
are in such prime humour, will you 
give us a song ?” 

“ With all the veins of my heart,” 
says Jack; “ what will it be ?” 

“ Any thing you please; your will 
must be my pleasure,” answered Harry. 

Jack, alter coughing and clearing his 
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pipes, chanted forth in a bold and 
musical voice, a rude rigmarole, called 
“The Royal Blackbird,” which, al- 
though of no intrinsic merit, yet, as it 
expressed sentiments hostile to British 
connexion and British government, and 
favourable to the house of Stewart, 
was very popular amongst the Ca- 
tholic peasantry of Ireland, whilst, on 
the contrary, it was looked upon by 
the Protestants as highly olfensive and 
disloyal. Harry, however, wished his 
companion too well to oppose the song, 
and he quietly awaited its conclusion. 

“ Bravo Jack,” said Harry, as soon 
as the song was ended, “that you may 
never lose your wind,” 

“Inthe king's name now I board 
you for another song,” says Jack. 

Harry, without hesitation, recog- 
nised his friend’s right to demand a 
return, and he instantly trolled forth 
in a deep, sweet, and sonorous voice, 
the following 


SONG. 


Ho, boys, I have a song divine! 

Come let us now in concert join, 

And toast the bonny banks of Boyne— 
The Boyne of *‘ Glorious Memory,” 


On Boyne’s famed banks our fathers’ bled ; 

Boyne’s surges with their blood ran red; 

And from the Boyne our foemen fled— 
Intolerance, chains, and slavery. 


Dark s"tperstition’s blood-stained sons 
Pressed on, but “crack” went Wi liam’s guns, 
And soon the gloomy monster runs— 

Fell, hydra-headed bigotry. 


Then fill your glasses high and fair, 

Let shouts of triumph rend the air, 

Whilst Georgy fills the regal chair 
We'll never bow to Popery. 


Jack, whose countenance had, from 
the commencement of the song, indi- 
cated his aversion to the sentiments it 
expressed, now lost all patience at 
hearing his darling “ Popery’ im- 
pugoed, and seizing one of the pistols 
which lay on the table, and whirling it 
over his comrade’s head, swore velhe- 
wently that he would “fracture his 
skull, if he did not instantly drop that 
blackguard orange lumpoon.” 

“ Aisy, .avhic, said Harry, quietly 
pushing away the upraised arm, “I 
did not oppose your bit of treason a 
while ago, and besides the latter end 
of my soug is more calculated to please 
you, than to irritate your fvelings.” 

Jack seewed pacified, and Hurry 
continued his strain, 
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And fill a bumper to the brim— 
A flowing one—and drink to him 
Who, let the world go sink or swim, 


Would arm for Britain’s liberty. 


No matter what may be his hue, 
Or black, or white, or green, or blae, 
Or Papist, Paynim, or Hindoo, 

We'll drink to him right cordially, 


Jack was so pleased with the friendly 
turn which the latter part of Harry's 
song took, that he joyfully stretched 
out his hand, and even joined in chorus 
tu the concluding stanza. 

The fire had now decayed on the 
hearth, the whiskey-bottle was almost 
emptied, and the two sentinels getting 
drowsy, put out the candle and laid 
down their heads to slumber. The 
song, and the laugh, and the jest were 
now hushed, and no sound was to be 
heard but the incessant click, click of 
the clock in the inner room, and the 
deep, heavy breathing of old Moya in 
the chimney-corner. 

They had slept they knew not how 
long, when the old hag awakened with 
a wild shriek. She jumped out of bed, 
and crouched between the men—they 
started up and asked her what had hap- 
pened, 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “the banshee, 
the banshee. Lord have mercy on us; 
she is come again, and I never heard 
her so wild and outrageous before.” 

Jack O'Malley readily believed old 
Moya’s tale; so did Harry; but he 
thought it might be some one who was 
committing some depredation on the 
premises. They both listened atten- 
tively, but could hear nothing ; they 
opened the kitchen door, but all was 
still ; they looked abroad, it was a fine, 
calm night, and myriads of twinkling 
stars were burning in the deep-blue 
heavens. They proceeded around the 
yard and haggard; but all was calm 
and lonely, and no sound saluted their 
ears but the shrill barking of some 
neighbouring cur, or the sluggish mur- 
muring of the little, tortuous river in 
the distance. Satisfied that “all was 
right.” they again went in, replenished 
the expiring fire, and sat down to 
finish whatever still remained in the 
whiskey-bottle, 

They had not sat many minutes, 
when a wild, unearthly ery was heard 
without. 

“The Banshee, again,’ said Moya, 
faintly. Jack O’Malley’s sunk 
within him; Harry startled up and 
seized the blunderbuss; Jack caught 
his arm, “no, no, Harry, you shall not; 


soul 
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sit down—there’s no fear—nothing will 
happen us.” 

Harry sat down, but still gripped the 
blunderbuss, and Jack lit his tobacco- 

ipe. Whilst the old woman was on 

er knees, striking her breast, and re- 
peating her prayers with great vche- 
mence. 

The sad cry was again heard, louder 
and fiercer than before. It now seemed 
to proceed from the window, and again 
it appeared as if issuing from the door. 
At times it would seem as if coming 
from afar, whilst again it would appear 
as if coming down the chimney, -or 
springing from the ground beneath 
their feet. Sometimes the cry resem- 
bled the low, plaintive wail of a female 
jn distress; and in a moment, it was 
raised to a prolonged yell, loud and 
furious, and as if coming from a thou- 
sand throats ; now the sound resembled 
a low, melancholy chant, and then 
was quickly changed to a loud, broken, 
demoniac laugh. It continued thus, 
with little intermission for about a 
quarter of an hour, when it died away, 
and was succeeded by a heavy, creak- 
ing sound as if of some large waggon, 
amidst which the loud tramp of horses’ 
footsteps might be distinguished, ac- 
companied with a strong, rushing wind. 
his strange noise proceeded round 
and round the house two or three 
times, then went down the lane which 
led to the road, and was heard no 
more. Jack O'Malley stood ayhast, 
and Harry Taylor, with all his philoso- 
phy and- scepticism, was astonished 
and frightened. 

“A dreadful night this, Moya,” said 
Jack. 

“Yes,” said she, “that is the dead- 
coach, I often heard it before, and have 
sometimes seen it,” 

“Seen, did you say ?” said Harry ; 
“ pray describe it.” 

“Why,” replied the old crone, “it’s 
like any other coach, but twice as big, 
and hung over with black cloth and 
a black coffin on the top of it, and 
drawn by headless, black horses.” 

“ Heaven protect 
Jack. 

“It is very strange,” 
Harry, 

“ But,” continued Moya, “it always 
comes before the death of a person, 
and I wonder what brought it now, 
unless it came with the banshee.” 

“ May be it’s coming for you,” said 
Harrv, with an arch, yet subdued, 
smile, 


us,” ejaculated 


remarked 
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“ No, no,” she said, “I am none of 
that family at all at all.” 

A solemn silence now ensued for a 
few minutes, and they thought all was 
vanished, when again the dreadful cry 
struck heavily on their ears. 

“ Open the door, Jack,” said Harry, 
“and put out Hector.” 

Hector was a large and very fero- 
cious mastiff, belonging to Jack O’Mal- 
ley, and always accompanied him 
wherever he went. 

Jack opened the door, and attempted 
to put out the dog; but the poor ani- 
mal! refused to go, and as his master 
attempted to force him, howled in a 
loud and mournful tone. 

“ You must go,” said Harry, and he 
caught him in his arms and flung him 
over the half-door. The poor dog was 
scarcely on the ground when he was 
whirled aloft into the air by some invi- 
sible power, and he fell aguin to earth 
lifeless, und the pavement was be- 
smeared with his entrails and blood. 

Harry now lost all patience, and 
again seizing his Llunderbuss, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Come, Jack, my boy, take 
your pistols and follow me; I have 
but one life to lose, and I will venture 
it to have a crack at this infernal de- 
mon.” 

“T will follow you to death’s doors,” 
said Jack; “but I would not fire at the 
banshee fora million of worlds.” 

Moya seized Harry by the skirts; 
“Don't go out,” she cried, “let her 
alone while she lets you alone, for an 
hour's luck never shone on any one 
that ever molested the banshee.” 
~ * Psha, woman,” said Harry, and he 
pushed away poor Moya, contemptu- 
ously, 

‘The two men now sallied forth ; the 
wild ery still continued, and it seemed 
to issue from amongst some stacks in 
the hay-yard behind the house. They 
went round and paused; again they 
heard the cry, and Harry elevated his 
blunderbuss, 


“ Don't fire,” said Jack. 

Harry replied not ; he looked scorn- 
fully at Jack; then put his finger on 
the trigger, and—bang—away it ex- 
ploded with a thundering sound. An 
extraordinary scream was now heard 
tentimes louder and more terrific than 
they heard before. Their hair stood 
erect on their heads, and huge, round 
drops of sweat ran down their faces in 
quick succession. A glare of reddish 
blue light shone around the stacks ; the 
rumbling of the “death-coach” was 
again heard coming; it drove up to 
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the house, drawn by six headless, 
sable horses, and the figure of a wi- 
thered old hag, encircled with blue 
flame, was seen running nimbly across 
the hay-yard. She entered the omin- 
ous carriage, and it drove away with a 
horrible sound. 1t swept through the 
tall bushes which surrounded the house; 
and as it disappeared, the old hag cast 
a thrilling scowl at the two men, and 
waved her fleshless arms at them venge- 
fully. It was soon lost to sight, but 
the unearthly creaking of the wheels, 
the tramping of the horses, and the ap- 
palling cries of the banshee continued 
to assail their ears for a considerable 
time after all had vanished. 

The brave fellows now returned to 
the house ; they again made fast the 
door, and reloaded their arms. No- 
thing, however, came to disturb them 
that night, nor from that time forward ; 
and the arrival of the dead man’s bro- 
ther from London, in a few days after, 
relieved them from their irksome task. 

Old Moya did not live long after ; 
she declined from that remarkable 
night, and her remains were decently 
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Physic and Physicians, a medical sketch-book ; 
exhibiting the public and private life of the 
most celebrated medical men of former days; 
with memoirs of eminent living physicians 
and surgeons—2 vols. London, Longman and 
Co- 


In Johnson's Life of Akenside the 
following striking passage occurs, which 
seems to have given the first sugges- 
tion of the volumes before us, and of 
other compilations of the same kind : 
—* A physician in a great city seems 
to be the mere plaything of fortune ; 
his degree of reputation is for the 
most part totally casual; they that 
employ him know not his excellence— 
they who reject him know not his de- 
ficiency. By an acute observer who 
had looked on the transactions of the 
world for half a century, a very curious 
book might be written on the fortunes 
of physicians.” A very curious and 
interesting collection of materials for 
such a work is brought together from 
facts scattered through nearly four 
hundred volumes by the writer of this 
book. The volumes have the appear- 
ance of being hastily though faithfully 
compiled. Of the lives of physicians 
of former days the best written is that 
of Radcliffe. The volumes have the 
fault inseparable from books of anec- 
dote, that the very liveliness fatigues, 
and the fecling of unconnectedness 


interred in the churchyard, adjoini 
the last earthly tenement of the lowed 
family to which she had been so lo 
and so faithfully attached. 

The insulted banshee has never since 
returned ; and although several mem. 
bers of that family have since closed 
their mortal career, still the warning 
cry was never given; and it is supposed 
that the injured spirit will never visit 
her ancient haunts, until every one of 
the existing generation shall have 
“ slept with their fathers.” 

Jack O'Malley and his friend Harry 
lived some years after. Their friend. 
ship still continued undiminished like 
“Tam O’Shanter and “Souter John- 
ny,” they still continued to love each 
other like “a very brither,” and like 
that jovial pair also, our two comrades 
were often “fou for weeks together,” 
and often over their cruiskeen would 
they laugh at their strange adventure 
with the banshee. It is now, however, 
all over with them too; their race ig 
run, and they are now “tenants of the 
tomb.” 


ng 
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harasses and disappoints the render, 
Many pages of the book cannot bé 
read at a time from the want of any 
continuous, sustaining interest. On 
the other hand, we scarcely know a 
pleasanter book as a companion fét an 
idle half-hour. The chapters on medi- 
eal emigration, and that on army and 
navy surgeons, and medical officers in 
the East India Company’s service con- 
tain much valuable information. 

We transcribe one or two passages 
taken almost at random from these 


volunes. The authority on which the” 


following incident is told ought to have 
been given :— 


PROVIDENTIAL PRESERVATION OF Dr, 
Harvey's Lire. —* When Harvey arrived 
at Dover, with several other young men, 
in order to embark for the Continent, in 
their way to Italy, they went with their 
passports to Sir Henry Brooke, then com- 
manding at Dover Castle. When Harvey 
presented his passport, Sir Henry told 
him he should not go, but must remain “his 
prisoner. Harvey desired to know the 
reason, and be informed what offence he 
had committed. The governor replied it 
was his pleasure, and gave him no further 
satisfaction, In the evening, which was 
beautifully clear, the picket sailed with 
Harvey’s companions on board. In the 
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night there arose a terrible storm, in which 
the vessel was lost, and all on board pe- 


rished. 
« The next day the melancholy news 


was brought to Dover. The governor 
then explained himself to Harvey, whom 
he knew only by sight. He told him 
that on the night before his arrival he had 
a perfect vision of him ina dream, coming 
to Dover, to cross over to Calais, and he 
had a warning to stop him. Great and 
glorious, indeed, was the use which Har- 
vey made of a life so miraculously pro- 


tected!” 

«Tae Ricat Sme.—Dr. Darwin 
married the widow of Colonel Pole.— 
Early in her widowhood she was rallied 
in a large company upon Darwin's passion 
for her, and was asked what she would 
do with her captive philosopher? ‘ He 
is wery fond of churches, I believe, and 
if he would go there for my sake, I shall 
scarcely follow him. He is too old for 
me.’ ‘Nay, madam, what are fifteen 
years on the right side?” She replied, 
with an arch smile, ‘ I have had so much 
of that right side.” 

Meoicat Mystery.—“ Although mys- 
tery is the essence® of quackery, it will 
be necessary to havé recourse to it in 
order to ingratiate yourself in public es- 
jjmation. Secrecy is commonly mixed 
up in medical affairs. It is said that a 


great city practitioner, half a century 
ago, had little closets like a pawnbroker’s 
shop, to indulge this feeling of fanciful 
atients, that they might not be seen by 


thei»..fellow-sufferers. The Compte de 
Virey carried this mystery so far as to 
make the slightest indisposition a state 
secret, He one day called a surgeon to 
dréss a wound in his leg; and when a 
similar one broke out on the other, he 
sent for a different surgeon, that the 
disordered state of his limbs might not 
be known—a circumstance which was the 
cause of his death. To a person who 
inquired for him after his death, his secre- 
tary said, ‘He is dead, but he does not 
wish it to be known.’” 


Ninian, a poem, in three Cantos. By John W. 


Ross. Edinburgh, Black. 
A Poem containing many passages of 
singular beauty and delicacy. The 
volume is manifestly the production of 
a very young man, with all the faults of 
a writer who* is as yet but forming a 
language, but with beauties of thought 
and expression that render future suc- 
cess certain. We have in vain songht 
for a passage to give as an extract from 
this poem. A story of love and mad- 
ness is skilfully told, which it would be 
unfair to the author to repeat in any 
words but his own; and we are unable 
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to find a single passage that could be 
well separated from the context. 


The Cheltenham Anthology—Original Poems 
and Translations from Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, and French Poets—Edited 
by William H. Halpin.—London: Simpkia 
and Marshall. 

How this volume, printed so many 
years ago as to have “survived much 
immortal song,” is now lying on our 
table, demanding our notice, isto us a 
mystery, which we fear even Old Nick 
himself could not explain ; as surely as 
the devil dealt with Doctor Faustus, 
and as surely as there are books of ma- 
gic in the College library, containing 
the hand-writing of the former worthy 
old gentleman, so surely do we who 
are well acquainted with the character 
of his hand, recognize in the fly-leaf 
and several of the pages of the identical 
volume before us the autograph of that 
distinguished visitor. We fancy that 
the volume must have come from his 
own library, and if so, he has no bad 
taste in poetry. Every page has the 
impression of a brimstone thumb, like 
the marks left on the wrists of old ladies 
in ghost stories. The following “ Irish 
melody”—( Air, “ Planxty Connor,”)— 
carries our heart back full twenty years. 
Some lines are exceedingly graceful, 
and there is the freshness of youth and 
enjoyment over the whole: 


** *Tis pleasant to rise at the dawn of light, 
When morning bright 
Dispels the night, 
And tinges the skies 
With her own brilliant dyes, 

And the clouds scud away o’er the mountain; 
While the dew to the leaf is yet clinging, 
While the blackbird’s shrill mattin is 

ringing, 

And the blossomy broom 
Lends the air a perfume, 

And the sun sparkles bright o’er the fountain. 


“ The flowrets awake, and refreshed with dew, 
The wild bee woo, 
With scent and hue— 
And over their lips 
As he busily trips 
He sucks up a treasure of sweetness. 
In the light breeze the wheaten field 
dances, 
And basks in the sun’s ripening glances 
While the hare that has fed 
On its green sappy head, 
Now bounds to her covert with fleetness ! 


« The rook in the rivulet bathes his wings; 
In dimpled rings 
‘The minnow springs ; 
The colt nimbly sweeps 
O’er the valleys and steeps, 
As light as askiff o’er the billow. 
Aroused by the cock’s merry warning, 
The cottager welcomes the morning, 
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And the maiden whore dreams 
Vanish stil! from his beams, 
Leaps lively and fresh from her pillow. 


“ The hours of the sluggard delightless creep, 
Whom wine and sleep 
In dulness steep ; 
Who shuts out the ray 
Of the young summer's day, 

And through life's blessed morning still dozes ; 
He knows not the health and enjoyment, 
That spring from our rural employment, 
Nor the spirits and ease 
We inhale with the breeze, 

Whilst health paints our checks with herroses.”’ 


The Song of the Bell and other Poems. Trans. 
lated from the German of J. F. C, Schiller, 
London, Hatehard and Sun. 1839, 

The author of the volume. before us, 
like other translators, lays down laws 
of translation which it would be desir- 
able enough to adopt, but which have 
been found impracticable. “ Brevis 
esse laboro—obscurus fio,’ was the com- 
plaint of a great master of language. 
The author of these translations from 
Schiller speaks of the unfaithfulness of 
English metrical translations in gene- 
ral. Closeness is sacrificed, he says, 
“to what is imagined to be more poet- 
ical beauty ;” he adds, “the less an 
original is departed from in any man- 
ner, whether form or otherwise, the 
Jess danger is there of a deviation 
from its more essential points.” The 
object of all translation must be to 
exhibit the meaning of the original. 
To effect this, different writers will 
adopt, according to their knowledge of 
the powers of the language in which 
they write, diferent methods. To at- 
tempt more than this—to exhibit some 
thought of his own, instead of his au- 
thor's, is the greatest fault of which a 
translator, as such, can be guilty ; and 
one which, thongh often ignorantly 
imputed to our metrical translators, 
does not, we think, often occur. We 
transcribe a stanza from the transla- 
tion of Schiller’s “ Die Ideale,” in the 
volume before us. 

“ Then wilt thou leave me, Faithless One, 
With all thy charming fancies light— 

Joys, sorrows,—all, for ever done ; 
Inexorable will take flight ? 

Its golden age—my life's fresh morn, 
Can nothing, Truant! hinder thee ? 


In vain! swift roll thy Wwaves—on borne 
Into Eternity’s vast sea.” 


We request of our readers to peruse 
more than once the English lines 
which we have just transcribed, before 
they look at the German original 
Till we looked at the original, we most 
unaffectedly declare we did not discos 
ver the meaning of the English lines, 
It seemed to be an address to a faith. 
less mistress. This obscurity is the 
unhappy result of an industrious ate 
tempt to translate literally, and a de. 
termination not to have one line more 
or one line less in the English version 
than is in the German original. We 
transcribe the origiuul. 


So willst du trenlos von mir scheiden 
Mit deinen holden Phantasien, 
Mit deinen Schmerzen, deinen Freuden 
Mit allen unerbittlich fliehen? 
Kann nichts dich, Fliehende, verweilen, 
O! meines Lebens gold'ne zeit ? 
Vergeben:! deine Wellen eilen 
Hinab ins meer der Ewigkeit.” 


We hold, as fully as the author 
of these translations can do, that 
no beauty whatever in a translation 
ean atone for the absence of fide- 
lity ; but a translation of the mere 
words of an author may as entirely 
disguise an author’s meaning as any 
other process. Witness the Latin ver- 
bal translations in the old sehool edi- 
tions of the Greek poets, which, in any 
case of doubt, never remove the dith- 
culty. The “Song of the Bell,” in this 
volume, is far better performed than any 
other exercise. The others—all from 
Schiller—are, “ The Ideals,” “ Frido- 
liv,” “Knight Toggenburg,” “ Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburgh,” “ The Distribu- 
tiou of the Earth,” “ Woman's Worth,” 
and “ The Invincible Fleet.” 

The author of these translations 
suggests as a subject for poetry, the 
“Song of the Anchor.” Has he not 
seen a poem of great beauty and 
power, entitled, “ The Forging of the 
Anchor,” by Samuel Ferguson? It 
was printed in Blackwood some seven 
or eight years ago. 
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